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PREFA€EV-^ 



In preparing a new edition of the Practical French Teaciuer, I have tm- 
deavorecc to render it, at the same time, more easy and more complete ; to make 
it a booiL which can betnastered by the learner in a shorter time, and with a more 
thoioitgn knowledge of the subject. Both of these objects, it is believed, will be 
found accomplished in the present work. 

lue subject matter in the beginning has been very gradually introduced, and 
t^spccial pains have been taken to render clear and easy those particulars which arc 
^pt to present diflficultaes to the learner. It will be seen that, through the first 
half or two thirds of the book, the number of new words and principles introduced 
into each lesson is not great, while the phrases illustrating their use are abundant, 
the exercises full, and the repetitions numerous. The learner is thus rendered 
master of his subject as he advances, and finishes the book with ease, and with a 
clear oomprehenaon of all that he has studied. The work is divided into a hun- 
dred lessons, and it is confidently believed that any learner who is passed his early 
cluldhood, who possesses fair abilities, and that diligence which is necessary to all 
good proficiency, can, without difficulty, go through the whole book, a lesson at 
'each daily recitation. 

Of the merit of the present work, as a clear, systematic, and o(Hnplete treatise on 
the grammar of the French language, I would respectfully ask the intelligent ' 
teacher to examine and judge. The character which marks the great body of a 
work like this, the just proportion of its parts, and its completeness as a whole, 
must constitute its chief value, and by these the usefulness of this work will be 
tested ; but, if particular parts are to be specified, I would ask attention to the 
rules and remarks on the use of the subjunctive mood, from Less. 70 to 74 inclu- 
sive, where the learner is shown that a single characteristic marks all the uses of 
this mood. I would ask attention to the use of the tenses of this mood, from Lflipir 
90 to 94 inclusive, which, it is believed, are presented to the learner in a way, the 
most easy to be comprehended and retmned in the memory ; to the mode of in - 
troducing the irregular verbs, (as seen of the future, page 284, of the past definite, 
pages 286-7, and of the present subjunctive, page 818,) which, by presenting 
and making them familiar to the learner, one at a time, prevents the disagreeable 
necessity of studying long lists of exceptions, which, after all, are almost always 
forgotten. I would ask attention, also, to the lesson on the auxiliary verbs, 
pages 308-11 ; to the explanations and illustrationa oi l\iO "oaft ol VJaa \»aK. 
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tenses oTCtlie: indicative, page's >88 and 219-20 ; to the use of the pronouns en 
and y, pages UW, fllztfi^ 11^^ Which are illustrated by numerous subsequent 
references; aiyl j6>(>the»i:9e»of 0ie article with partitive nouns, pages 103, 125-26. 

It has been thqnght b3;.«oQiawho^are but little acquainted with the method on 
which the ^npeMyrp^ ])[» fctfoji^, that all books of this sort are necessarily 8u- 
perficial. NdtMn^ can* well be (iirtlier from the truth ; and if such persons would 
test the present method by experience, either as learners or teachers, they would 
understand that those granunan which are chiefly theoretic, — which give only 
the outlme and shell of the language, — are superficial in the extreme, compared 
with these, which, together with the theory, give also the ability to write and 
■peak it ; and, that the present work, if, as is confidently believed, it possesses 
decided advantages over others of the kind, offisrs to the learner what he will not 
be lik^ to acquire from any oth^ book ; certainly from none on the old metliod, 
with any thing like the same facility and in the same length of time. 

One important advantage affi>rded by the present work is, that it is furnished 
tfaronghout with a series of kssons finr translation into English, which are per- 
fectly adiqpted to the learner's grammatical progress. From the tenth to ^he 
twenty-sxth, an ezercue of this kind b given at the end of each lesson ; and, 
from the twenty-Axth onward, a series of exercises on the same plan, from the 
best French daasics, b afibrded in the JProgkessive French RsAnER. The judi- 
doiis teacher will appreoiate the benefit of such a course of translating lessons, over 
Aose which are given without regard to the learner's grammatical knowledge, and 
by which he is almost necessarily trained to read with habits of inattention to the 
grammatioal constmotbn, and to a loose, haphazard mode of translating. 

In regard to anthnrities consulted for this work, I need mention only those from 
whom I have derived some aid. The most important of these, by far, are the • 
Dictionary of the Academy j with the grammar according to it by Michaud, and 
the grammar of Noel and Chapeal, with the excellent grammatical remarks con- 
tained in their diotionary. Aid worthy of mention, has also been derived from 
Landait, Duvivier, and Bomfaee, 

I have to acknowledge also, beridea the important aid rendered me in a former 
editiiHi by M. F. J. Sobieski, of New Haven, and Mr. J. Delchampe, of Mobile, 
my obligationa in the present wo^, to M. C. Badds, of Hartlbrd, who has ren- 
dered me very efficient aid in many req^eots, and who, as a skillful teacher and a 
■ative of l«ranoe, recent from the ooUeges and society of that country, has 
enaUed me to add the sanction of the best present usage to the authority of the 
aUest French writers. 

N. HNNEY. 
Haetfobd, Jan, 90(A, 1861. 



FRENCH ALPHABET. 



OLD NAMER. NEW NAMES. 



OLD NAMES. NEW NAMES 



A, 


•h, 


ah. 


M, 


emme, 


me, 


B, 


bay, 


be. 


N, 


enne, 


ne, 


c, 


say, 


oe, 


o, 


o» 


Of 


D, 


day, 


de, 


P. 


payi 


P^i 


E, 


». - 


e, 


Q, 


K 


ke, 


F, 


efife, 


fe. 


B, 


erre, 


re, 


G, 


jay, 


ghe, 


s, 


eeso, 


M, 


H, 


ash, 


he, 


T, 


tay, 


te, 


I, 


«» 


e. 


u, 


«, 


o, 


J, 


jee, 


jo, 


V, 


vay, 


ve. 


K, 


kah, 


ke. 


3£, 


eekse, 


kse. 


h 


die, 


le, 


T, 


egreo, 


ee, 



Z, zed, ze. 

la A cdwBn N«w Namw^ • ii mbU rrwry whw tt—pt • wpiwi thg th« Fwneh i and y 



ACCENTUATION. OR SIGNS EMPLOYED. 



Tub different agns which are to be mentioned in Erenoh are : the aecentSj the 
ctdillUy the apostrophe, the ditBresis, and the hyphen. 

The ociite oceenX ( ' ) ^ never placed over any vowel but e : 
faciliti. Thus accented, e has always the shut sound. 

The grave accent ( *) is sometimes placed over a, e, ii, as in 
Three kmds Id, accie, oin. Over a and u, the grave accent is only an ortho- 
of • graphical sign ; but over e it mdicates that this vowel is to be 

aecenti. sounded open. 

The circumflex accent ( ^ ) is used over any vowd exc^t y : 
age, hite, ipitre, hdte, fliUe, The vowel thus accented is 
always long, except il, which is short in a few cases. 
The cedilla ( 9 ) is put under c before a, 0, u, when this consonant takes the 
sound of s, as mfagade, magon, re^. 
The apoHrophe ( ' ) marks the elifflon or sappTeiiioii c^ «k -^o^^ \>«Ssst^ «aR{^«t 

1* 
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PRONUNCIATION^. 



rowel, or edleut h, wliich be^ns the next word, thus : V animal, for le animal^ 
V homme, for le homme. 

The diasrens (") is placed over e, t, u, as m ambigue, laiaucj Esau^ to indi* 
oate that the foregoing yowel is to be sounded separately. 

The hyphen ( - ) is used to connect the different parts of a compound word : 
heUet'lettret. 

ELISION 

Lb the omission of a, e, or t, at the end of a word, and supplying its place with 
an apostrophe ( ' ). It takes place in the following words when they come before 
anoth^ be^innmg with a vowel or alent A, — ce, deje, mc, te, ae, le, la, ne, que, 
jusque ; in lorsque, puisque, and quoique, only before il, tie, elle, elles, en, on, 
tin, une; in entre and presque only in composition with other words, as entr'' aider,* 
pretqu^He; in quelque only before tin, autre, as quelqu'un; in si only before 

PRONUNCIATION. 



This is divided into eox tables ; viz: 1. Simple Vowels. 2. Compound Vowels, 
3. Nasal Vowels. 4. Double Vowels or Diphthongs, 5. Consonants. 

1. SIMPLE VOWELS. 



1 a. 



5 e. 



6 i. 



7 f . 



B 0. 



9 0. 



- Uke the English J ma, ta, pa-pa, sac, lac, gla-ce, a-cre, fa-do, 
"""**» a 'mfat. \ bal-la-de, a-gra-fe, bal. 

Ili-ge, li-ne, la-che, sa^ble, sa-brer, las, oa-se, 
pluk-se, li-pre, c4-pre, clas-se. 



««.«^ ^'^ ^^ English 
«~^®' amfath^. 

mute, like e in mute. 
shut, like a in fate. 



open, 

circum- 
flex, 



ime, te, se, que, se-rin, re-9u, ci-re, ly-re, 
cor-de, bri-que, fi-gue, lut-tes, hom-mes. 

ith6, 6-poux, 6-clat, ca-fS, bl6, th6s, bl^s, 
ca-fi^, dan-ger, cas-ser, rou-ler, pieds, clef. 

like e in hed, their. \ ^' "^» ^^f^» *®^' tel, ce-de, nd-gre, be-gue, 
' ( cher, suc-oes, net, mo-dele. 

broader than 



S^^re^g. \ ^'^^ P'^ P^^-<^^-» -*^- 



like « m fM. i ^' pe-1it, lit, fi-ne^^tri-ple, i-ris, li-qui-de, i-le, 



aoute, 



gi-te, 6-pl-tre, d-dre, vie, pie, i-vre. 

a little broader ( co-de, lo-ge, sot-te, no-ter, vo-tre, no-ire, 
than in some. \ bos-se, es-sor, com-me, con-nu, vo-ler, vol. 

!r6-der, dr6-le, m6-le, hn-p6t, do-re, os, gros, 
pot, bi-got, si-rop, po-se, ro-se. 



grave, like in note. 



*■ E final of entre ean be elided or not, at will, before eux, eUe. 

t E final of grands is always elided in grand* mire^ grand' tonte, and frequently in grand* 
ekambrSt QrwndP ehire^ grand? ekose^ grand? eroim, gram^ meate^ grand' peine, grand? peur^ 
grcmcP rue, gra/nd?pUU, grand? sails, when not immediately preceded by an article or pro- 
^omioM/julffiaifrA 
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no corresponding ( bru-te, nu, crtl, su, plus, ta-be, flob-til, nnl, 
sound.* ( tri-but, lut-ter, ru-so, muso, turc. 



like t. (already given.) 
like it. 



ty-ran, syl-la-be, sty-le, z6-phyr, lys. 

( pays, ray-on, loy-al, moy-en, vqy-ons, foy-«r, 
\ loy-er, voy-ons, orqy-ons, soyons. 



COMPOUND TOWELS. 



N. B. By componnd vowels we understand a combination of vowels giving a 
sngle or simple somid ; and in this resipeot it dlflfers firam the diphthong, which 
gives two sounds in one emission of the voice. 



4 aiy eaiy sound 6, sometimes, 
1 or 2 ea, ed, sound a, or a, 

4 ee, sounds 4, 

8 or 9 auj eaUj «o, sound o or 6, 

11 eu, di, eue, ^ aout«, 

12 aa, ^ grave, 



chai-se, fal-te, na-geais, plaie, Se< ne. 

j'ai, je na-geai. 

or-geat, qu' 11 na-geat 

ar-m6e. 

au-ro-re, eau, Greor-ges. 

jeu-ne, leur, peu, oeuf, boent 



voeux, jeA-ne, queue. 
10 eUj eii, eue^ soun^K (very seldom,) eu, qu' il edt, cue. 
7 ie, ao^b i, folie. 

13 on, oA, oue^Kid. oix, as oo in /ooZ, jour, gotl^t, joue. 
10 ue^ue, ^Mund u, vue, ai-gne. 

3. NASAIi SYLLABLES. 



We reckon four nasal sounds ; viz : 



14 an, as in plan, 

15 ain, as in pain, 

16 on, as in bon, 

17 euTi, asin^jeun. 



N. B. The English language 



fan in wang,% 



\ has no sounds exactly equivalent, < J^ P ./j?*!j 
[but nearly like '[TnlZ^.' 
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These sounds are represented by many combinatdcms as follows : 
have the sound an^ 



jr;i 






an, plan, Sa-tan, Jean, chant, champ, 
jam-be, lan-cee, dan-ser, an-se. 



14 \ '"^^ have the sound an, \ f ' ^""^"^^ em-me-ncr ten-te, gen-re, 
( en, •^^ °^ ) I tcm-ple, em-ploi, pru-dent, vent 

15 \ en, has sometimes the sound ain, \ bien, mien, tien, sien, chien, chr6-tien. 



* Nearest to te In moiep. 



t Nearest to c in her. 
T Pronounce the a as in the word /atHer. 







* (eoB, 
lettB, 













i and. Of 






-ro. 



X and <Wf 
i and <***•» 

oaod a, 
and. ^f 

« ai\d^ 



. god^ 



Sioux, cluour-u^'; 

\ ftAe, Troie. 
nuarge. 
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u and i, 


; lui, 6-tm, noi; cuit, nnit 
truie, suie, en-fiiio. 


IM, 


ttando, 


mons->tra(Hsi-t6. 


ueu, 


tt and eu, 


lueur, sueur, si-nueux. 


nan, 


ti and on, 


truand, puant, snant 
in-fluen^ af-fluent, OQn-flaent 


• ttin, 


tt and otn, 


Juin. 


uorij 


tt and on, 


taons, suons, re-mnons. 


oua, 


otf and a, 


roua-ge, loua-ge, toua-ge. 


ouiy 
ouSe, 


ouand tf, 


'roner, louer, jouer. 
roue, loue, jou6. 
bou6e, rouee, lou6e. 


^ouaij 




j'e ronai, je looai. 


.11. 


ou and t, 


oam-bouis, en-foui, oui. 
ooie. 


I owai, 


ouand d. 


jouet, fouet, fouet-ter. 
je ronaifl, je louab. 


otiev, 


ou and eu, 


boueux, boueuHse. 


[ouen, 
\ouan, 


Otf and Off, 


'i Rouen, 
rouant, louan-ge. 


ouin. 


ou and ain, 


ba-bouin, mar-aooin. 


OUOtly 


ou and on. 


rouona, jouona, louona. 




5. 


CONSONANTS. 



. Are pronounced as in English, G, Two sounds. Before e and i, 

except that final JD, when con- it has nearly the sound of « in 

nected with the following vowel, pleasure. In other oaaes it takes 

takes the sound of 7, and JP, in the hard sound of ^ in girl. Gen- 

the word neuf, sounds F, also in dre, gens, 8^^% ff^^Cy giron, 

a connection: Grand homme, gueule, gtfnd, galops glande, 

quand on est, de pied en cap, de grande. In the words rangy 

fond en comble. Neuf hommeSy ^ang, long, g sounds it, when it 

neufagneaux. is connected with the following 

Before a, o, u, has the sound of vowel. 

K; before «, i, that of «. When H, Is either aspirated or silent It 

it has the sound of » he&rre OyO, is to be observed that the French 

If, it is written g. Cadre, cordon, do not aspirate it so strongly as 

Cttve, clef, eraie, ciment, cendre, the English do« 

fofon, regu. Second and its de- J, Is sounded nearly as « in azure. 

rivatives sound aegond, etc. Jatnaia, jeune, Jeon^ Jo%«tf^. 
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DIRBCmONS FOR STUDYING THE JLESSOKS. 



M, 
and 



B, 



S, 



Two sounds : 1. The Englidi 
one. 2. The liquid one. Livre, 
lent J ilu, Hive, pele, fille^ paille^ 
treille, aU, aeuU, 

Have the same sound as in 
English, 6X0^ in the s^Uabical 
terminations an, en, tn, on, un, 
aim, eim, etc., where they have a 
nasal sound similar to that of n in 
bank. 

It has a much stronger sound 
than in English. Rare,rire,frire, 
crier, rond, courir, venir, erreur, 
peur. 

Two sounds. The hard sound 
of e in cell, and the soft sound, that 
IS, the sound of z. It has most 
generally the hard sound, when it 
Is not between two vowels, in which 
ease it has ordinarily the soft one. 
Soulier, salon, pre»te, leste, liste, 
befoin, asHe, cerise, bison,faisons. 



T, Two sounds. The natural sound, 
as in time, and the sound of 8 in 
salt. Temps, ton, patron, Platon^ 
patient, portion, faction, factieux. 

X, Four sounds ; on which no rule 
is to be given, on account of their 
being very inconstant. 1. •Sound 
o( ks; as in, Axe, taxe, vexe, 
fluxion, axiome. 2. Sound of ^i?, 
as in, Exil, exercer, exemple, 
examen. 3. Sound of «; as in, 
Auxerre, Auxone, Luxeuil, Brux- 
elles. 4. Sound of z ; as in, 
Deuxieme, sixieme, dix-huit, dix- 
neuf. 

W, Is sometimes sounded v, some- 
times u, sometimes ou. It occurs 
very seldom in French, and only 
in foreign words. Washington, 
Newton, toagon, New-York, Wal' 
ter Scott, Whig, whiski. Law, 
Warwick, Westphalie, WdlUnu, 



DIRECTIONS POR STUDYING THE LESSONS. 



1. Tbe learner is to be made acquainted with the pronunciation of the words and phrasfv 
n the vocabulary. 
8. He is to write the English exercises in French. 

3. He Is to commit the whole to memory so far as to give orally and flaently the Freneh 
of all the English words and phrases, both in the vocabulary and in the exercises. 

4. When this has been recited, and the written exercises corrected, the teacher is to ask 
dhe questions in French, to be answered by the learner in French. 

N. B. I would urge particularly upon the teacher and learner not to omit, as is sometimes 
done, the conunitting of the lessons to memory and reciting them orally. I would recom- 
mend also, as much exercise as circumstances allow, in asking the questions in French to be 
answered by the learner in French. This forms for the learner a conversation in the Ian- 
Kv<>fe firom the very beginning, and the more of this he has, the more his ear and his vocal 
^^SB'i* sre accustomed to the language, and the more familiar he is made with tlie construe* 
tion and use of French sentences. The Key will be found useful to ask these questions from, 
^'^ the teacher will find, from the fiftieth lesson onward, a portion of each lesson to consist 
of questions only, which win be at the same time more convenient to him and more 
^Proripgtoibepnp^i. 



PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 



^ 1. PREMltRE LEgON. 

I, Have^ Je. Aiy 

I have, ' J^ at, 

Je always becomes/ before a Terb beginning witb a ToweL 

The. The tea, Le. Jjd the, 

I iiaye the tea. I have the coffee, J' ai le th6. J' ai le cafS, 

I have the biscuit. The bread, J' ai le biscuit, Le pain, 

The sugar. The beef, or ox, Le sucre. Le bduf. 

The mutton, OT sheep. The fruit, ILomouton. Jje fruit. 

My, Your, Mon, Votre, 

I have my bread. I have your sugar, J' ai mon pain. J' ai votre suore. 

I liave the tea. I liave the coffee. I have the biscuit. I ha "e 
the bread. I have the sugar. I have the beef. I have the muttcn. 
I have the fruit I have my tea. I have my coffee. I have my 
biscuit. I have my bread. I have my sugar. I have my beef. I 
have my muttou. I have my fruit. I have your tea. I have youi 
coffee. I have your biscuit. I have your bread. I have your 
sugar. I have your beefl I have your mutton. I have your fruit 



2. SECONDE LEgON. 



The dish. The <aZ^, Le^^Za^ Jjesel, 

The butter. The milk, Le beurre. Lie lait, 

The bag. The button, Le sac. Le bouton, 

The paper. The cotton, Le papier, Le coton. 

The ribbon. Goody Le ruban, Bon, 
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PRELIMINARY EXERCISES. 



Bad, I hare the good dish, 
I have the bad salt, 
I have my good butter, 
I have your bad milk. 



Mauvais, J' ai le bon plat, 
J' ai le mauvais sel, 
J' ai mon bon beurre, 
J' ai Yotre mauv«ji laiL 



I have the dish. I have the salt. I have the butter. I have the 
milk. I have the bag. I have the button. I have the paper. I 
have the ribbon. I have the cotton. I have the good dish. I have 
the good butter. I have the good bag. I have the good paper. I 
have the good ribbon. I have the bad salt. I have the bad milk. 
I have the bad button. I have the bad cotton. I have my bad dish. 
I have your good salL I have my good butter. I have your bad 
milk. I have my bad bag. I have your good button. I have my 
good paper. I have your bad cotton. I have my bad ribbon. 



3. TROBlfeME LEgON. 



You. HavBy 

You have. You have the eider^ 
You have the string, 
You have the lead pencil, 
The cap. The pantdloone, 
The tobacco, or enuff. Large, 
Small, little. Long, 
You have the long string, 
You have my Iiirge pencil, 
You have your little cap, 



Vous. Avex, 

Vous avez. Vous avez le cidre^ 

Vous avez le cordon, 

Vous avez le crayon, 

Le bonnet. Le pantalon, 

Le tabae. Grand, 

Petit. Long, 

Vous avez le long cordon, 

Vous avez mon grand crayon, 

Vous avez votre petit bonnet 



You have the dder. You have the pencil. You have the string. 
You have the cap. You have the pantaloons. You have the tobacco. 
You have the large dish. You have the large bag. You have the 
large button. You have the long ribbon. You have the long string. 
You have the little pencil. You have the cap. You have the small 
pantaloons. You have the bad tobacco. You have the good cider. 
You have my cider. You have your tobacco. You have your little 
string. You have my little cap. You have your large pencil. You 
have my large pantaloons. You have your long pencil. 
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4. QUATRlfcMB LEgON. 



Have you ? Have you the, bread ? 

I have the bread. The harrely 

The pepper. The veal, or c«i/, 

The chicken. The pe, 

The cake. What ? which f 

What cake? Pretty, 

The book. The first, 

The second, 

The tAtr<2. The last, 

What barrel have you 7 

I have the pretty barrel, 

What book have you ? 

I have the first book, 

Have yoa the second book? 

I have the third book, 

Have yoa the last book ? 



Avez'Vous ? Avez-vons le pain ? 
J' ai le pain. Le baril, 
Le poivre. Le veau, 
Jjdpoulet. Ijdp&tS, 
Le gateau. Quel ? 
Quel gateau ? Jolt, 
Le livre. Le premier, 
Le second, or le deuxihne, 
Le troisiime, Le dernier. 
Quel baril avez-vons ? 
J' ai le joli baril. 
Quel livre avez-vous ? 
J' ai le premier livre, 
Avez-vous le second livre ? 
J' ai le trdsidme livre, 
Avez-vous le dernier livre ? 



Have you the barrel ? I have the barrel. Have you the pepper ? 
I have the pepper. Have you the veal? I have the veal. Have 
you the chicken ? I have the chicken. Have you the pie ? I have 
the pie. , Have you the cake ? I have the cake. What cake have 
you ? I have the pretty cake. Have you the last book ? I have 
the last book. Have you the last pie ? I have the last pie. Have 
you the third chicken ? I have the third chicken. Have you tne 
second chicken ? I have the second chicken. What chicken have 
you ? I have the second chicken. Have you the first veal ? I 
have the first veal. What pepper have you? I have my pretty 
pepper. Have you your pretty barrel ? I have my pretty barrel. 
Have you my good barrel? I have your good barrel. What book 
have you ? I have my first book. Have you the last book ? I 
have the last book. What pie have you ? I have my pie. 



5. CINQUlfcME LEgON". 



. The celery. Hie cabbage, 
The tvmip. The jpeo, 



Le eileri. Lo ehfUy 
Le navet, Le poit, 
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Itj OP him^ Le, (placed before the verb,) 

Have ycu the celery ? I have it, Avez-vous le celcri ? Je V ai. 

Le becomes P before a vowel or a silent h. 

Have you it ? I have it, L* avez-vous ? Je V ai. 

The syrup. The punchy Le sirop, Le punchy 

The pepper-box. The augar-hotolf La poivriere. Le sucrier, 

The cAcew. Theg-foc^, Jjefromage, Jje gant, 

Have you the glove ? Avez-vous le gant ? 

I have the glove, J' ai le gant. 

Have you the cabbage ? I have the cabbage. Have you it ? I 
have it. Have you the turnip ? I have it. Have you the little 
pea? I have it. Have you the syrup ? I have it. Have you the 
punch ? I have it Have you the pepper-box ? I have it Have 
you the -sugar-bowl ? I have it. Have you the cheese ? I have it^ 
Have you it ? I have it. What beef have you ? I have my beef. 
What fruit have you ? I have the good fniit. What button have 
you? I have the Httle button. What paper have you? I have 
the large paper. Have you it ? I have it Have you the celery ? 
I have the celery. Have you the turnip? I have the turnip. 
Have you the small pea ? I have it 



^ 6. SIXifcME LEgON. 

Yes, Noj Oui, Non, 

Mister, sir, gentleman, Monsieur, contracted Mr., 

Yes, fflp. . No, sir, Oui, monsieur, Mr. Non, Mr., 

The gold. The silver, or money U or. JJ argent, 

The coat The sideboard, JJ habit Ije buffet. 

The apron. - The bird, Jjq tablier. U oiseau. 

And. But, Et Mais, 

Have you the gold ? Avez-vous V or ? 

Yes, sir ; I have the gold and the silver, Oui, monsieur ; j* w 1' or ct P argent. 

Have you the coat ? Avez-vous P habit ? 

No, air ; but I have the pantaloons, Non, Mr. ; mais j* ai le pantaion, 

Hie bed. The large bed, Le lit. Jje grand lit. 

Have you the bed ? Avez-vous le lit ? 

I have the bed and the pretty sideboard, J' ai le lit et le joli buffet, 

JBMTBjoa the syrup? Avez-vous le sirop? 
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I have the syrup and the punoh, 

Haye you the pepper-box 7 

NO) sir ; but I have the sugar-bowl, 

Have yoa the pretty bird ? 

I have him, 

Have yon the mutton 7 

Yes, sir; and I have the beef, 



J' ai le sirop et le punoh, 

Avez-Yous la poivriere ? 

Non, Mr. ; mais j' ai le suorier, 

Avez-Yous le joli oiseau 7 

JePai, 

Avez-Yous le monton 7 

Oui, Mr. ; et j* ai le bcsof. 



Have you the apron ? No, sir. What bird have you ? I liave 
the pretty bird. Have you the gold and the silver ? Yes, sir ; and I 
have the salt and the butter. Have you the large bag ? No, sir ; but 
I have the good cotton and the long ribbon. Have you the cider ? 
I have it Have you it? Yes, sir. What tobacco have you? I 
have my good tobacco. Have you the pantaloons ? No, sir ; but I 
have the coat. Have you it ? Yes, sir. Have you the pepper ? I 
have it. Have you the celery and the cabbage ? No, sir ; but I have 
the turnip and the pea. Have you the cheese ? I have it. Have 
you it ? Yes, sir ; and I have the pepper-box and the sugar-bowL 
What apron have you ? I have my small apron. 



7. SEPniME LEgON. 



Have I? You have, 
Ilave I the money 7 You have it. 
Have I your coat 7 
You have it, a^d you have my cap. 
The wood. The tron, 
Also. Or, 
The wood or the iron, 
The knife. The coal, charcoal, 
Have I the knife 7 

You have the knife and the charcoal also, 
The onion. The inkstand, 
The horse. The servant, 
Big, coarse. Ugly, 
I have the wood and the cool also. 
Have I the big onion 7 
You have it, and you have the ugly 
inkstand also, 



Ai'je ? Vous avez, 

Ai-je V argent 7 Vous V avez, 

Ai-je Yotre habit 7 

Vous 1' avez, et vous avez mon bonnet, 

Le hois, hefer, 

Aussi. Ou, 

Le bois ou le for, 

Le couteau. Le charhon, 

Ai-je le couteau 7 

Vous avez le couteau et le charhon ausri, 

L' oignon. U encrier, 

Le cheval. Le domestique, 

Chros. Vilain, 

J' ai le bois et le charhon aussi, 

Ai-je le gros oignon 7 

Vous V avez, et vous avez le vilain encriep 
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Have I the iron? You have it. Have I the horse ? You hayo 
him, and you have the good servant also. Have I the big onion? 
Yes, sir ; you have it^ and you have the big inkstand also. Have I 
the ugly horse ? Yes, sir ; you have him and you have the ugly 
servant also. Have I the celery or the cabbage ? You have the 
celery and the cabbage also. Have I the little pea ? No, sir ; but 
you have the little turnip. Have I the punch ? You have the punch 
and the syrup. Have I the pepper-box or the sugar-bowl? You 
have the pepper-box and the sugar-bowl. Have T your knife ? You 
have it, and you have the gold and the iron also. What sideboard 
have you ? I have the large sideboard. Have I the coat or the 
apron ? You Have the coat and the apron also. 



8. HUmfcME LEgON. 

TAm, or thatf Ce^ 

This razor. That stickj Ce raaoir. Ce baton. 

Ce becomes eet before a vowel or a silent A. 

That animal. This a«s. Get animal. Get ane^ 

This spur. That gun, Get eperon. Ce fusil. 

This turkey. That duck, Ge dindon. Ge canard, 

The parasol. The umbrella, Le parasol. Le parapluie. 

The rice. The pork, Le riz. Le pore, 

"What razor have 1 1 Quel rasoir ai-je ? 

You have my raasor, Vous avez mon rasoir, ^ 

Have you that stick ? Avez-vous ce b&ton ? 

I have this stick, J' ai ce baton. 

Have I this spur ? Ai-je cet 6peron ? 

Yoa have that spur. You have it, Vous avez cet eperon. Vous 1' avez. 

You have this duck and this turkey, Vous avez ce canard et ce dindon, 

What animal have I ? Quel animal ai-je ? 

You have the large horse and the ugly ass, Vous avez le grand cheval et le vilain &ne, 

EEave you that gun 7 I have it, Avez-vous ce fusil? Je P ai. 

Have I the good bed? Yes, sir; you have it, and you have 
the wood and the iron. Have I your knife ? Yes, sir ; and you have 
my inkstand also. Have you it ? I have it Have I the onion or 
die cahhage ? You have the onion and the cabbage. Have I the 
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hikstand? You have it, and I have the stick and the gun. Hare I 
this razor ? Yes, sir ; you have it, and I have this spur and tliis gun. 
What servant have you ? I have this good servant Have I the 
parasol or the umbrella ? You have the parasol and the umbrella 
also. Have I the rice or the pork? You have the rice and the 
pork, and I have the cheese and the butter. What animal have you ? 
I have the ass. Have I the turkey ? You have it, and you have 
the duck also. Have I the rice ? You have it, and I h&\fi the pork. 



». NEtJVlfelVIE LEgON. 

Not, Ne pas. 

Ne is placed before the verb wad pas after it. Ne becomes n' before a vowel or a silent A. 

Have you not the tea ? W avez-vous pas le thS ? 

I have not the tea, Je n' ai pas le th6. 

Have yon not the coffee ? N' avez-vona pas le cafe t 

I have not the coffee, Je n' ai pas le cafe, 

The ca*. The ra<, Jjq chat 1a rat, 

The mattress. The bedstead, Le matelas, Le bois de lit, 

The bolster. The pillow, Le traversin, JJ oreiller, ^ 

The looking-glass. The picture, Le miroir, Le tableau, 

The seat. The arm-ehair, Le siege, Le fauteuil, 

The marble. The hay, Le marbre. Jjefoin, 

The cloth. The leather, Le drap. Le cuir. 

Have yon not the cat ? N' avez-vons pas le chat ? 

I have not the cat, I have the rat, Je n' ai pas le chat, j' ai le rat. 

H%ve you not the mattress ? I have not the mattress. Have you 
not the bedstead ? I have it Have you not the bolster ? I have 
not the bolster, but I have the pillow. Have you the looking-glass ? 
I have not the looking-glass, but I have the picture. Have you not 
the cloth and the leather ? I have not the doth, but I have the 
leather. What seat have you ? I have this arm-chair. Have you 
not the marble and the hay ? I have not the marble, but I have the 
hay.. Have you not the long stick? I have not the long stick, 
but I have the big gun. Have you not the ugly animal ? I have 
not that animal, but I have the horse and the ass. Have you not the 
turkey? I have it not, but I have the duck. 'W\i^\.i«X\iW^^^x5.^ 
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I have the litUe rat Have you it? I have it Have you not the 
bedstead ? I have not the bedstead, but I have the bolster and the 
pillow. Have you not the picture and the looking-glass ? I have 
the looking-glass, but I have not the picture. 



10. DTXiteME LEgON. 

The 8hoB. The stocking^ Le Soulier. Lo has^ 

This hat. That handktrchief^ Ce chapeau. Ce mouchovr. 

The dog. The garden, he chien. 'Lejardin^ 

My pistol. YoQT jacketj ioaist€o<U, Mon pistolet. Yotre gilet. 

The cloak. The fan, Jjemanteau, U eventaUy 

The velvet. The morocco, Le velours. Le maroquin^ 

Handsome, fine. Old, Beau. Vieux, 

The handsome stocking, Le beau has, 

The old shoe, Le vieuz Soulier. 

Beau becomes bd^ and vieux often becomes vieU before a vowel or a silent A. 

The handsome bird, Le hel oiscau, 

The handsome tree, Le bel arhre, 

The old spur, Le vieil (or vieux) eperon, 

Ha!9^ yon noc the handsome hat 7 N' avez-vous pas le beau chapeau 7 

I have the old handkerchief J' ai le vieux monchoir, 

I hafe not the large horse, Je n' ai pas le grand cheval, 

Have you not him 7 I have him not, Ne P avez-vous pas ? Je ne V ai pas, 

I have not the old coat, ' Je n' ai pas le vieux (or vieil) habit, 

Ilave you it not ? I have it not, Ne V avez-vous pas 7 Je ne V ai pas. 

Have you not the old dog? I have him not. Have you him not ? 
No, sir ; but I have the handsome garden. Have you the gmi and 
the pistol ? No, sir ; I have the gun, but I have not the pistoL 
Have you it not ? I have it not Have you not the waistcoat ? 
No, sir ; I have not the waistcoat, but I have the cloak. Have you 
not the fan ? I have it not. Have you it not ? No, sir ; I have not 
the fan, but I have the velvet and the morocco. What morocco have 
you ? I have the handsome morocco. I have the shoe and the stock- 
ing ; have you not the hat? I have it not Have you it not ? No, 
sir ; I have not the hat, but I ^jave the handsome handkerchief. Have 
you the dog or the horse ? I have the dog. Have you not the 
hmndsome ^farden ? I have it Have you not the pistol ? No, sir ; 
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liaye you it not? I have it not Have you the old cloak ? I have 
H not ; have you it not ? I have it. Have you not the pork and the 
rice ? I have the rice, but I have not the pork. Have you the large 
cat? I have him. Have you not the mattress ? I have it not, but 
I have the pillow. Have you not my seat? . No, sir; have you it 
not ? I have it not, but I have your old arm-chair. Havip^ou tho 
marble ? I have it ; and I have the hay. What leather have you ? 
I have the morocco. i 



11. ONZEfcME LEgON. 

This ateeL That lead^ Cet acier. Ce plomhy 

The copper. The mahogany, Le cuivre, U acajou, 

The "bucket. The tumhler, Le aeau. Le verre, goheXet, 

This curtain. That hann, Ce rideau, Ce basgin. 

The 9oap. The towel, Le savon. L' esauie-main, 

The candleatick. The bellowa, Le chandelier. Le aoufflet, 

The atove. The baaket, Le poile. Le panier, 

What, (meaning what thing ?) Que ? 

"What have you ? I have the steel, Qu* avez-vous ? eT' ai P acier, 

I have not the lead, Je n' ai pas le plomb, 

Have I not the copper? N' ai-je pas le cuivre ? 

Tou have it not, Vous ne 1' avez pas. 

Have I not the bucket? You have 'it not. Have I not the tum- 
bler? You have it not. Have I not the curtain ? You have it not, 
but you have the basin and the soap. Have I not your towel ? You 
have i^ not. What have you ? I have the candlestick. Have I not 
the bellows ? No, sir ; but you have the stove. Have I not the 
basket ? You have it not. What have you ? I have the shoe and 
the stocking, and I have the jacket and the cloak also. Have I 
not your copper ? You have it not, but you have my gold and my 
silver. Have I not the old bucket ? You have it not, but you have 
the basin and the tumbler. Have you the curtain ? I have it not. 
Have you the soap or the towel ? I have the soap, I have not the 
towel. Have I not *your candlestick ? You have it not, but you . 
have my bellows. Have you the handsome stove ? I have it not. 
Have I not your basket? You have it not. Wha\. \iw^ '^o^a.l ^ 
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have the basin and the tumbler. What have you ? I have the bed- 
stead and the mattress. What mahogany have you ? I have the fine 
mahogany. 



fc 19. DOUZEfcME LEgON. 

My father, Myhrothery "Man pire. Man frere, 

Yoar uncle, Yowr friend^ Votre oncle. Votre ami, 

The wine. The gUutj Le vin. Le verre, 

The old desk. The pigeon^ Le vieux pupitre, Le pigeon^ 

The chocolate. The fish^ Le ehocolat, Le poisson^ 

The 5«ncA. The andiron^ Le 5anc. Le chenety 

The ii>orc2. The &««/, Le mot. Le meilleur. 

Of, Of my fjEither, D«. Do mon pere, 

My brother's ; or, of my brother, De mon frere, 

Your uncle's ; or, of your uncle, De w)tre ondc, 

My friend's ; or, of my friend, Do mon ami, 

The desk of yonr brother ; or, y«at ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

brother's desk, 

I have not your friend's book, Je n' oi pas le livre de votre ami. 

The possessive case in English, is translated into French as above, with de before tbs 
poesessor. 

You have my friend's stick, Vous avez le baton de mon ami. 

Have you not the wine of my uncle ? I have not your uncle's 
wine. Have you it not? I have it not. Have you my father's 
money? I have it not, but I have the chocolate of your father. 
What glass have you ? I have the glass of my brother. Ha^e you 
the pigeon of my brother ? I have it not, but I have your uncle's 
dog. Have I not the fish ? You have it, and you have the hand- 
some bird also. Have I the long bench ? You have it, and you 
have the andiron also. What word have you ? I have the best 
word. Have you the first word ? I have it, and I have the second 
and the third. What desk have I ? You have the last desk. Have 
I the pigeon? You have it not. Have I the chocolate of your 
friend ? No, sir ; you have it not, but you have my fish. What 
andiron have you ? I have the best andiron. Have you the bucket ? 
r Jbiire it not; have you it not ? I ha»e ^t. Have I your curtain ? 
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You have it Have I the basket ? You have it not What have 
you ? I have .the bellows and the stove. Have you my father's pict- 
ure ? Yes, sir; and I have your uncle's looking-glass. 



13. 


TREIZlfcME LEgON. 


Has, He, it, 




A. II, 


Has lie ? He has, 




A-t-il? Da, 


The t In a-t-U is used merely for the sound. 


Has he not ? He has not. 




W a-t-il pas ? H n' a pas, 


Has he it? He has it, 




L' a-t-il? ni'a. 


Has he it not ? He has it not, 




NePa-t-ilpas? IlnePapas, 


Has he the handsome garden ? 




A-t-il le beau jardin ? 


He has it. 




HI' a. 


Has he not my pistol ? 




N* a-t-il pas mon pistolet ? 


He has it not, 




n ne r a pas, 


He has the shoe ; has he not the stock- 




ing also ? 




n a le Soulier ; n' a-t-il pas le has 


WTiat has he ? 




Qu' a-t-il? 


His, (an adjective.) His cat, 




Son, Son chat. 


Has he his glass ? 




A-t-il son verre ? 


He has it, 




npa. 


Mine, Yours, 


' 


Le mien, Le v6tre, 


His, (a pronoun,) 




Le sien. 



Bia belonging to a noun i&rendered son, without a noun le sien. 

Has he his bolster or mine 7 A-t-il son traversin ou le mien 7 

He has his and yours, II a le sien et le y6tre. 

Has he his pillow ? He has his pillow. Has he his seat ? He 
has it Has he not his ? Yes, sir ; he has his and mine. Has he 
not yours ? No, sir ; he has not mine. What marble has he ? He 
has yours. Has he his handkerchief? He has it not Has he it 
not? No, sir; he has not his, but he has mine and yours. "What 
fan has he ? He has his. Has he the velvet ? He has it. Has he 
not the lead ! He has it not What has he ? He has his velvet 
Has he the mahogany ? Yes, sir ; and he has the steel and the cop- 
per. Has he not the bucket ? Yes, sir ; and he has the tumbler and 
the glass. Has he the handsome curtain ? He has it, and he has the 
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bann and the soap ako. Has be not mine ? He has joxus and 
hit. Has he his towel ? He has it, and he has the bellows also. 
Has he not my CtUher's stove ? He has it not Has he it not ? No, 
sir ; but he has the basket of your uncle. Have you the pigeon ? I 
have it not, but I have the chocolate and the fish. What bench have 
you ? I have the bench of my friend. 



14. QUAT0RZli:3IE LEgON. 

The man. The eapiain, U homme. Le eapitaine^ 

Has the man his wine ? L' homme a-t-il son vin 7 

This i« the nsoal form of asking a question with a noon for the sabject Tlie noun comes 
before the verb, and its pronoan is used also after the verb. 

Has the captain his chocolate 7 Le capitaine a-t-il son chocolat 7 

The general. The m/?, Jjo general. JjeJiU, 

The soldier. Tlio 'vy, Jjg goldat. he gargon, 

Young. The young soldier, Jeune. I>e jeuno soldat, 

Brave. Wicked^ Brave. Mechanty 

The prince. The countryman^ Le prince^ Lc paysan^ 

Dear. Excellent, Cher. Excellent, 

The brave soldier. The wicked boy, Le brave soldat Le mechant gargon, 

My dear friend. The excellent fish, Mon cher ami. L* excellent poistfon, 

Has the general his horse 7 Le gen6ral a-t-il son cheval 7 

The general has his horse, and his son Le general a son clicval, ct son fils a le 

has the gtm, fosil, 

Has not the soldier his hat 7 Le soldat n' a-t-il pas son chapeaa 7 

He has the hat of his captmn, H a le ohapcau do son capitaine, 

What desk has that boy 7 Quel pupitre ce garden a-t-il 7 

He has your brother's desk, II a le pupitre de votre frere. 

Has the prince his chocolate ? He Las it, and he has the pigeon 
and the fish. What bench has the countryman ? He has the long 
l^eb. Has the son of our general his pistol ? He has it not What 
lias he ? He has the andiron and the bucket. Has that young man 
tiie best punch ? Yes, sir ; he has the best punch and the best syrup. 
Has the brave soldier his bed? He has it; and he has his bedstead 
also. Has the wicked boy his iron ? lie has it not. Has that young 
your razor? He has it not What has he? He has the turkey 
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and the duck. Has that man the parasol? He has it not. Has he 
it not ? No, sir ; but he has the umbrella, and his son has the rice 
and the pork. Has not your young friend the mattress and the 
doth ? Yes, sir ; and he has the bolster and the pillow. Has he 
not the picture? He has it not. What seat has he? He has the 
arm-chair. Has he the marble ? Yes, sir ; and he has the hay and 
the leather. My dear fi-iend, have you not the excellent wine ? I 
have it not ; the son of our brave captain has it Has not that man 
my cloak? He has not yours. Has he his? No, sir; he has mine. 



15. QUINZlilME LEgON. 



The egg. This pewter^ 

That ivory. That wheaty 

This corn^ (Indian com,) 

The thimble. The Ztncn, 

The cork. The corkscrem, 

Ay an, one. A tailor. A baker , 

Which one ? Which one have you t 

Silly y foolish. A foolish hook, 

What has the tailor ? 

He has the thlmhlc, 

What has the baker ? 

Which one has ho ? 

What has that silly man 7 

He has the pewter and the ivory. 



L' auf. Get e/atn, 

Get ivoire. Cefroment, 

Ge malSy 

Le de. he lingCy 

Le bouchon. Le tire-bouchon^ 

Un. TJu tailleur. Un boulanger^ 

Lequel ? Lequel avez-vous ? 

Sot, Un sot livre, 

ijje tailleur qu' a-t-il ? 
Qu» a le tailleur ? 
II a le d6, 

( Qu' a le boulanger? or, 
( Le boulanger qu' a-t-il ? 
Lequel a-t-il ? 
Ce sot homme qu' a-t-il ? 
Hal' 6tain et V ivoire. 



What has the baker ? He has the wheat and the corn. What 
has the young tailor ? He has the linen. What has the brave sold- 
ier ? He has the pewter and the ivory. Has he the cork ? He has 
it, and he has the corkscrew also. Which one has he ? He has his. 
Has he not mine ? He has not yours. What wheat has that baker? 
He has the good wheat. Has he not the good com ? He has it 
not. What has that tailor. He has his thimble and the handsome 
linen. Has he not the onion and the egg ? He has the onion, but 
he has not the egg. Has he it not ? He has it not. Has the brave 
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general his horse? He has him. What has the wicked prince? 
He has the ivory. Has he it ? He has it. What has the coun- 
tryman ? He has his com. 

My dear friend, have you our tailor's thimble ? I have it not ; you 
have it. B[as the servant the cork? He has the cork and the cork- 
screw. What has that man ? He has our captain's wine. What 
pie has he ? He has our baker's pie. Has he not the pewter and 
the ivory of our prince? No, sir; he has the pewter and the ivory 
of this blacksmith. Has the countryman his wheat and his com? 
No, sir; he has not his, he has yours. What book have you? T 
have the foolish book. Which one have you ? I have mine. 



16. SEIZlfcME LEgON. 



Have we ? We havCy 

Have we it ? We have it, 

Have we it? "We have it, 

Have we not ? We have not, 

Have we it not ? 

We have it not. 

What have we not ? 

What have we ? 

What has not the tailor ? 

What has he not? 

Our. Our courage, 

The pink. The Wy, 

Have we the pink ? 

We have the pink, 

Have we not the lily ? 

We have not the lily. 

The hammer. The carpenter, 

Our carpenter's hammer ; or, the ham- 
mer of our carpenter. 
My cousin. Our neighbor. 
Has our cousin the pink ? 
He has it not. 
The least. Courage, 
The least courage, 
^it. The least wit, 



Avons-nous ? Nous avons, 

L* avons-nous ? Nous V avons, 

L' avons-nous ? Nous V avons, 

N' avons-nous pas ? Nous n' avons pas, 

Ne V avons-nous pas ? 

Nous ne V avons pas, 

Que n' avons-nous pas ? 

Qu* avons-nous ? 

Le tauUcur que n' a-t-il pas ? 

Que n' a-t-il pas ? 

Notre. Notre courage, 

L' aiUet. Le lis, 

Avons-nous PoBiUet? 

Nous avons 1' oeillet, 

N' avons-nous pas le lis ? 

Nous n' avons pas le lis, 

Le marteau. Le charpentier, 

Le marteau de notre charpenticr, 

Mon cousin. Notre voisin, 
Notre cousin a-t-il V oeillet ? 
n ne P a pas, 
Le moindre. Courage, 
Le moindre courage, 
Esprit, Le momdro esprit, 
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Ours. We have ours, Lo notrf. Nous avons le n^tre, 

Who? WhohasouTB? Qui? Quialen6tre? 

Who has our hammer ? , Qui a Dotre marteau ? 

The carpenter has it, Le charpentier V a, 

He has his and ours, II a le sien et le n6tre. 

Have we the velvet and the morocco ? "We have the velvet, but 
wo have not the morocco. Have we not the lead ? We have it. 
Have we the mahogany of this carpenter ? We have it not. What 
have we ? We have the jacket of our cousin. What have we not ? 
We have not the linen of our neighbor. Have we not the tumbler? 
We have it not, but we have the basin, the soap, and the towel. 
Who has the bellows ? Our cousin has it, and he has the handsome 
curtain also. Have we a good stove ? Yes, sir ; and we have the 
excellent coal also. 

Have we the glass ? We have it. What word have we ? We 
have the first and the second, and you have the third and the last. 
Have we that boy's pigeon ? We have it. Have we our andiron ? 
We have it not. Who has the third word ? Our neighbor has it. 
My dear cousin, have you my friend's book ? I have it Who has 
the pink ? The son of our neighbor has it. Has he the lily ? He 
has it not Has that soldier the least courage ? He has not the least 
courage. Has the carpenter the least wit ? He has not the least wit 
Who has our hammer ? That man has it. Has he his or ours ? 
He has ours. 



17. DEX-SEPTlfcME LEgON. 

The, (plural.) The gloves. Let, Les gants. 

The plural of nouns and adjectiyes is generally formed hj adding an t to the singular. Ad- 
Jectives and articles agree in number with their nouns. 

Ihe hrave soldiers. The good princes, Les hraves soldats. Les bons princes, 

The wiclted boys, Les mechants gar5ons. 

The little fishes, Les petits poissons, 

The great captains, Les grands capitiunes, 

itfy, (plural,) Mc*, (plural of mon,) 

Mine, " Lea miens, (plural of le mien,) 

Your, ** Vos, (plural of Dotre,") 
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YourSj (plural,) 

His, her, its, (plural,) 

ifitf, hers, its, " 

Our, « 

Ours, «* 

Their, 

Theirs, 

Them, 

Have yoa them 7 I have them, 

Which ones ? 

These, or those, 

Tlic merchant, 

Ilavo we this merchaDt's harrela? 

We have his harrcls, 

Ilavc yoa my buttons T 

I have your buttons, 

Ilave you mine ? 

I have yours, 

lias the merchant our ribbons 7 

He has not ours ; he has his, 

He has his guns ; he has not theirs, 

Have we their salt 7 

We have not theirs. 

Which ones has he 7 

He has mine, 

Has he them 7 He has them not, 

Have you them not 7 

I have them not. 

Have we them 7 We have them. 

Has he them not 7 He has them, 



Les voires, (plui*a! of Ic voire,) 

Ses, (plural of son,) 

Les siens^ (plural of le sicn,) 

Nos, (plural of noire,) 

Les ndtres, (plural of le ndtre,) 

Leur, (singular,) leurs, (plural,) 

Le leur, (singular,) les leurs, (plural,) 

Les, before the verb, 

Lesavez'Tous? Jelcsai, 

Lesquels, (plural of lequel 1) 

Ces, (plural of ce,) 

Le marchand, 

Avons-nouslcs bariln do cc marchxmd t 

Nous avons ses barilft, 

Avez-vous mes boutoiis ? 

J' ai vos boutous, 

Avez-vous les miens 7 

J' ai les votres, 

Le marchand a-t-il nos rubans 7 

D n' a pas les nutres ; il a les siens, 

II a ses fusils ; il n' a pas les lenrs, 

Avons-nous leur sel 7 

Nous n' avons pas le lenr, 

Lesquels a-t-il 7 

II a les miens, 

Les a-t-il 7 n nc les a pas, 

Ne les avez-vous pas 7 

Je ne les ai pas, 

Les avons-nous 7 Nons les avons, 

Ne les a-t-il pas 7 H les a. 



Have you my pencils ? I have not yours, I have mine. Have you 
your small buttons ? I have them not. Which ones have you ? I 
have ours. Has he our inkstands ? He has not ours ; he has his. 
Have we the pies of those bakers ? We have not their pies, but wo 
have their "bread. Who has their wheat ? The merchant has theirs 
and ours. Have you their pinks and their lilies ? I have not theirs, 
I have ours. Who has my books ? This man has yours and mine. 
Who has our ribbons ? The servant has yours and ours. Has he 
your turkies ? No, sir; he has them not. but he has our ducks and 
your cbJckena. 
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Have you the cotton of those merchants? Yes, sir; I have their 
cotton and their corn. Have you not the pistols of those soldiers ? 
I have not theirs, I have ours. Has not the hoy my spurs ? No, sir; 
he has not your spurs, he has his. Have "we the corn of those coun- 
trymen ? We have not theirs, wo have ours. Have I not theirs ? 
You have it not Who has our pencils ? The son of our neighbor 
has them. Which ones have you ? I have mine. Which ones has 
your cousin ? He has yours and his. Has not the young man our 
seats ? He has not mine, he has yours. 



18. DIX-HUITlfcME LEgON. 



Have they ? They have^ 

Have ihey not ? They have not, 

Have they it ? They have it, 

Have they them ? They have them, 

Have they it not ? They have it not. 

Have they them not ? 

They have them not, 

The lion. The tiger ^ 

Poor, Honesty 

The stranger. The ehild^ 

This scholar. The mason, 

The fisherman. The doctor , 

Gentlemen, sirs, Messrs., 

Have the gentlemen my gloves? 

They have them, 

Ha,ve those poor children their bread ? 

They have it not, 

Have the gentlemen it ? 

They have it, 

"JThat have the strangers ? 

They have the lions and the tigers. 

What have those honest men ? 

They have the books of that scholar, 

Have you our mason's hammer ? 

Have the doctors their tobacco ? 

No, sir ; the strangers have it. 



Ont'ils ? lis ont. 

W ont-ils pas ? Us n' ont pas, 

L' ont-ils ? lis P onj;, 

Les ont-ils ? Ds les ont, 

Ne 1' ont-U pas ? Bs ne V ont pas, 

Ne les ont-ils pas ? 

Ss ne les ont pas, 

Le lion. Le tigre, 

Pauvre. Honnite, 

JJ Stranger. TJ enfant, 

Cet icolier. Le maqon, 

Le picheur. Le docteur, 

Messieurs, contracted Mrs., 

Les messieurs ont-ils mes gants 7 

Us les ont, 

Ces pauvres enfants ont-ils leur pain 

Us ne V ont pas, 

Les messieurs V ont-ils? 

Us P ont, 

Les Strangers qu' ont-ils ? 

Us ont les lions et les tigres, 

Ces honn^tes hommes qu' ont-ils ? 

Us ont les livres de cet ecolier, 

Avez-vous le marteau de notre ma9on ? 

Les doctcurs ont-ils leur tabac ? 

Non, Mr. ; les etrangers P ont. 



We have seen that the French adjectives thus far given, are placed before their nouns, 
may be taken as a general rule tb&t all other adjectives are placed a5l« XYi^Vc uwwk». 



It 
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Live. Dead, Vivant. Mort, 

Lave pigeons. Dead pigeons, Pigeons vivants. Pigeons morts, 

What have those fishermen ? Ces pechenrs qu* ont-ils ? 

They have their fish, Ds ont leors poissons. 

Have those poor children their beef ? They have their beef and 
their mutton. What have those good scholars ? They have their 
books. Have the masons our hammers ? They have not ours ; they 
have theirs. Have the fishermen the live fish? No, sir; they have 
the dead fish. Who has the lion and the tiger? The captain has 
them. Have they their peas ? They have them. Have those poor 
children their milk ? They have it. AVhat has the countryman ? 
He has the lion and the tiger. Have tliey the fish of this fisherman ? 
They have his live fish. Have they not his ducks ? They have not 
his ; they have theirs. Have those masons their gloves ? They have 
them. 

Have the strangers my books ? They have not yours, they have 
mine. Has the scholar his biscuits ? He has his. Who has our 
inkstands ? The doctor has them. Have those gentlemen the wood 
or the coal ? They have the wood and the coal. Have the doctors 
their money ? They have it. Have they your paper ? No, sir ; 
they have theirs. Have they not theirs and ours ? No, sir ; they 
have theirs, but they have not ours. Has he his little bags ? He has 
them. Have we the papers of our doctor? We have them not. 
What have those honest men ? They have their money and their pa- 
pers. Have they not your papers ? They have not my papers, but 
they have the papers of those strangers. Have not those poor child- 
ren their caps and their pantaloons ? They have them. WTiich ones 
have they ? They have theirs. 



19. DIX-NEUVlfeME LEgON. 



That instrument This sioolj ' Get instrument. Ce tabouret, 

The Aam. The physician, JjQJamhon. "Lcmedecin, 

The instrument of copper, L' instrument do cuivre. 

Rbuark 1. The material of which any thing is made, is often used as an adjective in Ea* 
^^^, in French, de precedes it. 
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The silver dish, or dwh of silver, Lo plat d' argent, 

The gold battons, or buttons of gold, Lea boatons d' or, 

The paper caps, or caps of paper, Les bonnets de papier, 

The cotton glove, or glove of cotton, Lo gant de coton, 

The steel knife. The wooden stool, Le ooateau d' ader. Le tabonrot de bois, 

The drawer. The wooden drawer, Le iiroir. Le tiroir de bois, 

Of the, (singular,) Z>», de l\ before a vowel or silent *, 

0/M«, (plural,) Dee. 

Rbkark 2. Dk is a contraction ofde 2e, and dta ofde lee. These contractions, therefore, 
are to be used when de comes before these articles, which sometimes occurs when the le not 
used in the corresponding Engliidi, as 

The captain^s gun, or the gun of the ^ ^ ., , 
captain, ^ ^"**^ ^" capitaine. 

The captains' guns, or the guns of the ^ . ^ , 

. . Les fusils dcs capitaines. 

captains, '^ 

From tb^ above !t maj be seen that the possessive case, preceded by Me, is rendered into 
French by the noun, preceded by (fu, or dee. 

The boy's knife, or the knife of the boy, Le couteau du garden, 

The boys' oxen, or the oxen of the boys, Les boeufe dcs gar9on8, 

The man's ham, or the ham of the man, Le jambon de 1' homme. 

The men's hams, or the hams of the men, Les jambons des hommes. 

The fHend's book, or the book of the ;, ,. _ „ 
- . , Lc livre do 1' ami, 

friend, ' 

The physician's instruments, Les instruments du m6decin. 

Du and dee are used aiso when ^in English precedes the possessive pronouns. 
Of tniney Du mien, (singular,) dee miene, (plural J 

Of youre, Du vdtre^ " dee vdlree^ " 

Ofoure, Dunotre, " dee ndiree^ " 

Of his, Du eien, " dee eicne, " 

Of theirs, Duleur, " dee leurs, " 

Of which one. Of which onee, Du quel. Dee quele, 

Have you the silver dish ? Avez-vous le plat d' argent ? 

No, sir ; I have the pewter dish, Non, Mr. ; j' ai le plat d' 6tain, 

Have those gentlemen our ivory sticks ? Ces messieurs ont-ils nos batons d' ivoiro 7 
They have them, Ds les ont. 

What stool have you ? Quel tabouret avez-vous ? 

I have the captain's stool, J' ai le tabouret du capitaine, 

Have you the papers of your father or Avez-vous les papiers de votre pero ou 

of mine ? du mien ? 

I have the papers of yours, J' ai les papiers du v6tre, 

Have you the words of your cousns or Avez-vous les mots de vos cooams ou des 

of ours 7 n^tvea] 

2* 
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I have the words of yours, J' ai les mots des v6tres, 

Has he the mstmment of my phjrsician ? A-t-il P instrument de mon mededn 7 

l^Oy or ; he has the iostniment of his, Non, Mr. ; il a 1' mstrument du sien. 

. What iDstrument have you ? I have the iron instrument. Have 
you not the ivory instrument ? I have it not. Has not that scholar 
the mahogany stool ? No, sir ; he has the wooden stool. What side- 
hoard have we ? We have the mahogany sideboard. Have those 
little boys their silver tumblers ? They have them. What fish have 
they ? They have the fisherman's fish. Have they the live fish ? 
They have the live fish, and they have the dead fish also. Who has 
the carpenter's hammer. My uncle has it, and he has the general's 
stick. What has the young physician ? He has the tailor's thimble 
and the merchant's linen. Have the soldiers our guns ? They have 
not ours, they have theirs. Have they the scholar's books ? They 
have them not. Have they not mine ? They have yours. 

What have you ? I have the countryman's chicken and the ma- 
son's hammer. What has the baker ? He has the merchant's choco- 
late. Have we not the soldiers' guns ? We have them not. What 
drawer have you ? I have the wooden drawer. Have you the ma- 
hogany drawer ? I have it not. Have you the boys' papers ? We 
have them not. Have the servants our baskets ? They have them 
not ; they have the countrymen's baskets and the boys* seats. What 
have those boys ? They have the children's fruit and the scholar's 
books. Have you the horse of your father or of ours? I have the 
horse of yours. 



aO. VINGTifeME LEgON. 

Are you looking for 7 do you hole for ? Cherchez-voua ? 
I look f or ^ I am looking for J ' Je chercTie^ 

Are you not looking for ? Ne cherchez-vous pas ? 

I am not looking for, Je ne cherche pas. 

Me, l/f. Yott, Me, Nous, Vous. 

These pronoaos are placed before the verbs of which they are the objects 

Are you looking for me ? Me cherchez-vous ? 

1 am looking iop yon, Je vous cherche, 

■^e yoa not looking for us ? Ne nous chw chez-vous pas ? 
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I am not looking for you, Je no voua chercho pas, 

Are you not looking for him ? Ke Ic cherclicz-vous pas? 

I am not looking for liim : I am looking 
for them ^^ "® ^° cherche pas ; je les oherohe, 

Whom ? Whom are you looking for'? Qui ? Qui chcrchez-voua ? 

Are you not looking for me ? Ne mo cherchez-vous paa ? 

T am not looking for you, Je ne vous cherche pas, 

What aro you looking for ? Que cherchez-vous ? 

I am looking for my brother's pigeon, Je cherche le pigeon de mon fr^, 

Where. Here. There^ OU, let. Ld, 

On. Under. In, Sur. Sous. DanSy 

I am looUng for the tailor's thimble, Je cherche le dS du tailleur, 

Where are you looking for it ? OU le cherchez-vous ? 

I am looking for it here on the floor, Je le cherche ici sar le planoher, 

You are looking for it there on the hearth, Vous le cherchez la sur le foyer, 

The^or. The hearth^ Jjeplancher. Jje foyer, 

Do you look for it on the bench, or un- Le cherchez-vous sur le banc, ou sous lo 

der the bench ? banc ? 

I am looUng for it here in this drawer, Je le cherche ici dans ce tiroir. 

Whom are you looking for ? I am looking for my father and my 
uncle. Are you looking for them there ? I am looking for them 
here in the garden. Are you looking for us ? I am not looking for 
you, I am looking for the captain's boys. Are you looking for a glass 
of wine ? No, sir ; I am looking for the fisherman's fish. Are you 
looking for it here or there ? I am looking for it here on the bench. 
Are you looking for me ? I am looking for you, and I am looking 
for the young man also. You are looking for us ; are you not look- 
ing for the son of the general also ? I am looking for you, but^ am 
not looking for him. What are you looking for ? I am looking for 
the cliocolatc of this bravo soldier. Aro you looking for it on my 
dobk ? No, sir ; I am looking for it on the hearth and on the floor. 

Where aro you looking for the andiron ? I am looking for it here 
under the bench. What words have you ? I have the first and the 
second. Who has the best ivory ? The wicked prince has it. Have 
we not the countryman's eggs ? We have them. What have those 
men ? They have the excellent wheat and the excellent corn. What 
has the baker ? He has the iron instrument. Which one has he ? 
He has the doctor's instrument. Has he the instrument of our doc- 
tor or of yours ? Ho has the instrument of ^uis. 
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21. VESrGT-ET-UNlfeME LEgON. 

Do we look for 7 are we looking for ? Cherchona-noiLS ? 

We look for, are looking for, Noutf clierchons. 

Are we not looking for ? Ne cherchons-nous pas ? 

We are not looking for. Nous ne cherchons pqs. 

Are you not looking for us ? Ne nous cliercliez-vous pas ? 

We are not looking for you, Nous ne vous chcrclions pas, 

A relation. Rich, Un parent. Riche, 

White. Black, Blue, Blanc. Noir. Bleu, 

Other. The other. The same, Autre. L' autre. Lo mime, 

The one and the other, both, (singular,) jL' un et V autre. 

The ones and the others, both, (plural,) Les una et les autres, 

Fat. Lean, Gras. Maigre, 

Are you looking for your relations ? Cherehez-vous vos parents 7 

We are not looking for them, we are Nous no les cherchons pas, nous vout 

looking for you, cherchons. 

We are looking for you j are you look- Nous vous cherchons j nous cherchcz- 

mg for us ? vous ? 

No, sir ; I am looking for the rich man, Non, Mr. ; je cherche 1' homme riche. 
We are looking for the white handkcr- Nous cherchons les mouchoirs blancs } 

chiefe ; are you looking for the same ? cherchcz-vous les niemes ? 
Kg, sir ; we are looking for the black Non, M. ; nous cherchons les blancs et les 

and the blue ones, bleus. 

Rbmark 1. One^ ones, following adjectives are not to be rendered in French. 

The good one. The good ones, Le bon. Les bons. 

The large one. The large ones, Le grand. Les grands. 

We are looking for the lean horse ; are Nous cherchons le cheval maigre ; clier- 

you looking for the same ? chcz-vous le memo ? 

I am looking for the other, Je cherche V autre. 

Are you looking for the fat one, op the __ , 

lean one ? Cherchcz-vous le gras, ou le maigre 7 

We are lookmg for both, Nous cherchons V un et 1' autre, 

We are looking for the white gloves ; _ _ _ , , ^ , , 

1 1 • /. AT. 1-1 1 Nous cherchons les gants blancs : cher- 

areyoulookingfor the black ones, or , , .,,,!. 

^, ;:, , chez-vous les noirs ou les bleus ? 

the blue 7 

We are looking for botli, Nous cherchons les uns et les autres. 

I am looking for you ; are you looking for me ? No, sir ; we are 
looking for our rich relation. Where are you looking for him ? We 
are looking for him here. What are you looking for there on the 
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floor and on the hearth ? We are looking for the cork and the cork- 
screw. What are you looking for here ? I am looking for my hand- 
kerchief. Are you looking for the white, or the black one ? I am 
looking for the blue ; are you looking for the same, or for the other ? 
I am looking for the other. We are looking for you ; are you look- 
ing for us? No, sir; we are looking for your relation. Where are 
you looking for him ? I am looking for him here in the garden. 
What are you looking for under the desk ? I am looking for the 
cork and the corkscrew. 

Has the servant the ham or the chicken ? He has both. Has he 
the fat ham or the lean ? He has the fat. Has the physician the 
black stockings, or the white ones? Ho has both. What has 
that poor child ? He has the wooden stool. Has he the carpenter's 
hammer ? He has his large hammer and his little stool. Has the 
physician the gardener's pinks? He has his pinks and his lilies. 
What have your cousins ? They have the fisherman's fish. Have they 
the Hve ones, or the dead ones ? They have both. We are looking 
for our rich neighbor ; whom are you looking for ? We are looking 
for the merchant. Which one are you looking for ? We are look- 
ing for the rich one. 



22. VINGT-DEUXlliME LEgON. 

Does he look for ? Is he looking for ? Cherche-t-il? 

He looks for, is looking for, H cherche. 

Is lie not looking for ? IsTe cherche-t-il pas ? 

He is not looking for, H ne cherche pas, 

Is he looking for me ? Me cherche-t-il ? 

He is not looking for you ; he is looking _ , , ., , , 

- II ne vous cherche pas ; il nous cherche. 

for us, *^ ' 

Rbkark 1. Nouns and adjectiveR ending in «, x, or «, are the same in both numbers ; as, 

The wood, the woods, Le hois, les hois, 

The big pea, the big peas, I-<e gros pois, les gros pois. 

The old stocking, the old stockings, Le vieux has, les vieux bas. 

Remark 2. Nouns and adjectives ending in dl change these letters into aux^ and those in 
au^ eu, add au x for the plural ; as, 

The calf, the calves, Le veau, AeB yea\«. 
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Tho cako, the cakes, I^e gateau, les gateaux, 

The handsome bird, the handsome birds, Le bel oiseau, les beaux oiseaux, 

The horses. The animals, Les chevaux. Les animaux, 

The knives. The hats, Les eonteaux. Les chapeaux, 

The pictures. The generals, Les tableaux. Les generaox. 

Neither y (conjunction,) Ne^ (before the verb,) ni^ (after it,) 

Nor, Ni, 

He is lookmg'for ndther the hats nor II no cherche ni les chapeaux ni les man- 

the cloaks, teaux. 

They have neither the calves nor tho „ . . , . , ^ 

, •' Us n' ont m les veanx m les chevaux, 

horses, 

We have neither ours nor yours. Nous n' avons ni le n6tre ni le v6tre, 

He has neither the good nor the bad, H n' a ni le bon ni le mauvais. 

He has neither his nor mine, H n' a ni le sien lu le mien. 

Neither^ (adjective sing.,) Ni V un ni V autre, {ne bef. verb,) 

Neither, (adjective plural,) Ni les uns ni les autres, (ne bef. verb,) 

lie is looking for neither the merchant H no cherche ni le marchand ni U 

nor the physician, mddccin, 

lie is looking for neither, H ne cherche ni V un ni V autre. 

We are looking for neither the masons Nous ne cherchons ni les masons ni les 

nor the carpenters, charpentiers. 

We are looldtg for neither, Nous ne cherchons ni les wis ni le autrHi, 

Whom is your relation looking for ? Votro parent qui cherche-t-il ? 

He is looking for the neighbors' children, B cherche les enfants des voisins, 

Is the stranger looking for me ? L' 6tranger me cherche-t-il ? 

He is looking for us, H nous cherche. 

Whom is that scholar looking for ? He is looking for tho son of 
the fisherman. Is he not looking for us ? He is looking for me, he 
is not looking for you. Is that poor man looking for the stranger's 
child, (child of the stranger ?) No, sir ; he is looking for the gentle- 
man's servant, (servant of the gentleman.) Is he not looking for me ? 
No, sir ; he is looking for us. I am looking for your honest neighbor ; 
is he looking for me ? He is looking for you. Where is he looking 
for me ? He is looking for you in the general's garden. What is 
your relation looking for ? He is looking for the scholars' books, 
(books of the scholars.) Where is he looking for them ? He is 
looking for them on the hearth. Is he not looking for them under 
the desk on the floor ? No, sir ; he is looking for them under the 
bench on the hearth. Are you looking for me ? I am not looking 
for jrou, but this honest mason is looking for you. 
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What are you looking for ? I am looking for our gloves. Are you 
looking for the blue or the black ones ? We are looking for neither the 
blue nor the black ones ; we are looking for the white ones. What is 
your relation looking for ? He is looking for the linen. Is he look- 
ing for his or yours ? He is looking for both. Has the countryman 
the lion or the tiger ? He has both. Are you looking for the linen 
or the cotton ? I am looking for neither the linen nor the cotton. 
Which {lequel) is the servant looking for ? He is looking for neither. 
Are you looking for the white handkerchiefs or the blue ? We are 
looking for neither. Is the fisherman looking for your fish or mine ? 
He is looking for neither mine nor yours ; he is looking for his. 



23. VINGT-TROISltME LEgON. 

Are they looking for ? do they look for? Cherchent-ils ? 

They are looking for, do look for, Ds cberchent, 

Are they not looking for ? Ne chercbent-ils pas ? 

They are not looking for. Us ne cherclient pas, 

Whom are those men looking for ? Ces hommes qui cherchent-ils ? 

They are looking for us, lis nous cherchent. 

Something, any thing, Quelque chose, 

Nothing, not any thing, Ne, before the verb, rien after it. 

The blacksmith. The cook, Leforgeron. Le euisinier, 

Are the cooks looking for the live fish Les cuisiniers cherchent-ils les ppissons 

or the dead ? vivants ou les morts ? 

They are looking for both. Us cherchent les uns et les autre, 

Are the Uacksmiths looking for the iron Les forgerons cherchent-ils le fer ou 

or the steel ? V acier ? 

They are looking for neither, Ds ne cherchent ni P un ni V autro, 

Are they looking for the ham or the , x -i i • u y x^ eo 

, ^„ ' ^ Cherehent-ils le lambon ou le bCBuf ? 

beef? •' 

They are looking for neither the ham vi...,-!. .ivr 

•^ , , , ^ Es ne cherchent m le jambon ni le boeuf. 

nor the beef, 

What are the blactsmiths looking for ? Les forgerons que cherchent-ils ? 

They are looking for nothing, Ds ne cherchent rien, 

Are the cooks looking for nothing ? Les cuisiniers ne cherchent-ils rien ? 

They are looking for something, Ds cherchent quelque chose. 

The penknife. The broom, Le canif. Le balai. 

Remark 1. The termination ci is annexed to nouns to denote mi o\)\«sfc\.m«^T«»s,«xA\A 

to denote one more remote. 
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Thi« peiikulfe. Thul penknife, Ce caaif-cL Ce caait-ii, 

Thu brooui. That broom, Ce bobi-€i. Ce bolai-la, 

ThiSj this one. Thai, thai aae^ Celui-ci. Celtu-ld, 

These. Those, Ceux-ci. Cea^-W. 

Rcxakk2L C«, ««. are adgectiTes, and always belong to soBe noon; cebu-cr, ee&a4d, 
ceMX-o, eeuT4d, are proaoons, aad ued wicbovt hooih ; as. 

Are yott kwldiig for this penknife or 

, -^ ,_., ; Chercbex-Toos ce canif-ct oa ce caniMa I 

that penknife? 

I am looking for this one and that one, Je cherche cdoi-ci et cehii-Ia, 

Are you kx)king for these brooms or tho«e?Cberche2-Toa» ces bnlals^ oa ceox-la? 

I am looking for those brooms, I am not Je cherche ces boIais-U, je ne chot^e 

k>oking for these, p« ceox-d, 

The cook m fooking for neither this one Le cnisinler ne cherche ni cdni-ct ni 

nor that, celni-Ia, 

We are looking for these and those, Noos cherchons cecx-ei et ceox-Ia. 

Are the blacksmitbs looking for any thing ? They are looking for 
nothing. Are the cooks looking tjr any thing ? They are looking 
for something. What are they looking for ? They are looking for 
the blacksmitli's penknife. Are they looking for this one or that one ? 
They are looking for neither this one nor that one, they are looking for 
the little one. Are the blacksmiths looking f>r the brooms? They 
are looking for them. Are they looking for these or those ? They 
are looking for these and those. Are those gentlemen looking for 
any thing ? They are looking for nothing. What are your relations 
looking for ? They are looking for their gloves. Are they looking 
for the white or for the blue ones ? They are looking for neither. I 
am looking for your friend ; is he looking for me ? He is not looking 
for you, he is looking for us. 

Whom are you looking for ? We are looking for the neighbor's child. 
Are you looking for this child or that one ? We are looking for 
neither this one nor that one. What are those strangers looking for ? 
They are looking for nothing. Are those scholars looking for any 
thing ? They are looking for their books. Are they looking for 
these books or those? They are looking for these and those. 
Where are they looking for them ? They are looking for them here 
on the floor, and they are looking for them there in that drawer. Are 
you looking for the same books or the others ? We are looking for 
///^ same. 
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34. VINGT-QUATRlilME LEgON. 

Do you speak ? I speakj Parlez-voua ? Je parte, 

Do yoa not speak ? Ne parlez-vous pas ? 

I do Dot speak, Je ne parle pas, 

Do we apeak ? We speak, Parlona-noue ? Nous parbns, 

Do we not speak ? Ne parlons-nous pas ? 

AVe do not speak, Nous no parlous pas. 

To me. To you. To us, Me. Vous. Nous, 

To him. To them, Lui. Leur. 

Remark. These pronouns also are placed before the verbs which they limit. 

Do yon speak to me ? I speak to you, Me parlez-vous ? Jo vous parle, 

Do you not speak to us ? Ne nous pai*lez-voas pas? 

"We do not speak to you, Nous ne vous parlons pas, 

To. To the man. To my brother, A. A 1' homrae. A mon frere, 

Do you not speak to me ? Ne me parlez-vous pas ? 

I do not speak to you, Je ne vous parle pas. 

Do you speak to that man ? Parlez-vous k cet homme ? 

We speak to him, Nous lui parlons, 

Do you not speak to my cousins ? Ne parlez-vous pas k mes cousins 7 

We do not speak to them, Nous ne leur parlons pas. 

To whom ? To whom do you speak ? •^ qui ? A qui parlez-vous ? 

I speak to you ; do you not speak to me ? Je vous parle ; ne me parlez-vous pas ? 

I do not speak to you, I speak to my Je ne vous parle pas, je parle k mon da 

servant, mestique, 

Do you speak to this servant or to that Parlez-vous a ce domestique-ci ou k 

one ? celui-la ? 

I speak to that servant, I do not speak Je parle k ce domestiqne-lA, je ne parle 

to this one, pas k celui-ci. 

Do you speak to these soldiers or those? Parlez-vous a ces soldats-ci ou k cenx-l^? 
We speak to neither these nor those, Nous ne parlons ni k ceuz-ci lu k ocnx-lA, 
Do you speak to ihem ? Leur parlez-vous ? 

I speak to them, Je leur parle, 

Do you speak to your relation ? Parlez-vous k votre parent? 

I speak to him, Je lui parle. 

To whom do you speak ? I speak to our cook ; do you not speak 
to him ? I do not speak to him. Do you speak to those scholars ? 
We speak to them ; do you not speak to them ? We speak to them. 
We speak to you ; do you not speak to us ? We speak to you. Do 
you speak to me ? No, sir ; I speak to those c3w\^ecL, Xcfw. %!^«;^ 
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tx> us ; do you not speak to our friends also ? Yes, sir ; we speak to- 
tbem. Whom are you looking for ? I am looking for the mason's 
boy ; are you not looking for him ? I am looking for him and he is 
looking for me. Is the countryman looking for you ? He is looking 
for us. What have those countrymen ? They have the lion and the 
tiger. Has the doctor the least courage ? He has neither the least 
mi nor the least courage. 

What are you looking for there under the bench ? I am looking 
for the scholars* pencils. Do you speak to these children or those ? 
I speak to those children, I do not speak to these. Are you looking 
for the knife of this man or of that ? I am looking for the knife of 
that man. Is the man looking for this ribbon or that ? He is look- 
ing for neither this one nor that one. Is the servant looking for both ? 
He is looking for neither. Are the servants looking for these brooma 
or those ? They are looking for both. Are you looking for the fat 
horse or the lean ? I am looking for the fat, I am not looking for 
the lean. Which one is the boy looking for ? He is looking for 
neither. 



1^5. VINGT-CINQUlfeME LEgON. 



Does he speak ? is he speaking 7 Parle-t-il ? 

He speaks, is speaking, B parlo, 

Does he not speak ? No parle-t-il pas ? 

He does not speak, II ne parle pas, 

Does the farmer speak to you ? Le ferraier vous parle-t-il ? 

He speaks to me, II me parle, 

Does he speak to that lawyer ? Parle-t-il a cet avocat ? 

He speaks to him, II ltd parle, 

He does not speak to us, H ne nous parle pas. 

The /arm«-. The teirycr, Jjefermier. JJ avocat, 

Do they speak ? are they speaking ? Parlent-ils 7 

They speak, are speaking, Ds parlent, 

IX> they not speak ? Ne parlent-ils pas ? 

They do not speak. Us ne parlent pas, 

To whom do the farmers speak ? A qui les fermiers parlent-ils ? 

^ey speak to us. Us nous parlent, 

-^ they not speak to you ? Ne vous parlent-ils pas ? 

^^ <fo not speak to me, Ds ne me parlent pas. 
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Je le chercbe parco qu' il a mes papiers, 



Do the lawyers speak to these farmers ? Lcs avocats parlent-ils k ces fermiers ? 

They speak to them, Qs lenr parient, 

Some one^ somebody^ any one, Qttelqu^ un, 

Nobody, none, Personne, (with ne before the verb,) 

Do they speak to any one ? Parlent-ils k quelqu' un ? 

They speak to no one, Bs ne parlent a personne, 

To the, (singular,) Au, d V before a vowel, 

To the, (plural,) Aux, 

To whom do the lawyers speak ? A qui les avooats parlent-ils ? 

They speak to the farmers. Us parlent aux fermiers, 

To whom do you speak ? A qui parlez-vous? 

I speak to the farmer and to the lawyer, Je parlo au fermier et k V avocat, 

Why ? Because, Pourquoi ? Parce que, 

Why are you looking for that man ? Pourquoi cherchez-vous cet homme ? 

T am looking for him because he has my 

papers, 

Does any one speak to you ? Quelqu* un vous parle-t-il ? 

^^"0 on6 speaks to me, Personne ne me parle, 

Who speaks to the lawyer ? Qui parle k V avocat ? 

The physician speaks to him, and he Le m^deoin lui parle, et il parle au maur- 

speaks to the merchant also, chand aussi, 

I>o you speak to any one ? Parlez-vous k quelqu' un ? 

I speak to no one, Je ne parle k personne. 

We speak to the merchants, Nous parlons aux marchands. 

To whom does that man speak ? He speaks to nobody. Does he 
not speak to you ? He does not speak to me. Does any one speak 
to us ? Those lawyers speak to us. Do you speak to them ? I do 
not speak to them. To whom does the farmer speak ? He speaks 
to the neighbor and to the stranger. Does any one speak to you ? 
No one speaks to me. To whom do the soldiers speak ? They speak 
to the generals. Do they not speak to the captain ? They speak to 
bim. What is that scholar looking for ? He is looking for his books. 
Is he looking for them on the desk or under the desk ? He is look- 
ing for them under the desk on the floor. What is that lawyer look- 
ing for ? He is looking for his papers. Is he looking for these or 
those ? He is looking for these. 

Is the scholar looking for his pencil or his penknife ? He is looking 
for neither. Is the cook looking for this broom or that ? The cook 
is looking f6r neither this one nor that, but tbe ftftT7Wv\.S&\vJ«A\i^Wt 
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both. To whom are those men speakiDg ? They are speaking to the 
farmer and to the lawyer. Are you speaking to them ? I am not 
speaking to them, I am speaking to the soldiers. Do you speak to 
the fisherman ? I speak to him, and the cook is speaking to him 
also. Why do you speak to the foolish man ? I speak to him 
because he speaks to me. Why are the soldiers looking fbr the cap- 
tain ? They are looking for him because he has iheir money. To 
whom are those blacksmiths speaking ? They are speaking to the 
merchant. Why are they speaking to him ? They are speaking to 
him because he has their steel. 



ae. VINGT-SIXlfeME LEgON. 
The persons of the verbs thus far given terminate as follows :• 



1 

I have, 


aiNOULAB. 

2 3 

tuaa^ iltt, 
thou hast, he has. 


1 

nous avons, 
we have, 


PLURAL. 

3 

vous aveZf 
you have. 


3 

Haont. 
they have. 


1 
Jt cherche^ 
I seek, 


2 

tu cherehetf 
thou seekest, 


3 

t7 cherehCt 
he seeks. 


1 
nous cherchons, 
we seek, 


2 
vous ehereheXf 
you seek. 


3 

Us eherchmt. 
they seek. 


1 
Jeparle, 
1 speak, 


2 3 

tu paries, ilparle^ 
thou speakest, he speaks, 


1 
nous parlous^ 
we speak. 


2 

vous parleZf 
you speak. 


3 

iU parlent. 
they speak. 



From what has preceded we perceive that the verb agrees with its subject in number and 

person ; that is, in the sln^lar number, je always takes the first person of the verb, tu the 

second, t7 and all other subjects singular the third ; in the plural, nous always takes the first 

person, voua the second, ils and all other subjects plural the third. 

The verb to givey in French, is varied the same as the verbs to seek and to speaky as above. 

12 3 1 2 3 

tudonnea, ildonne, nousdonnons, vouadonnez, UsdonnenL 
thou givest, he gives, we give, you give, they give, 

I>e gond. Le maquereau^ 
Lefil Fin, 
Le maitre. Le Tnatelot, 
Que donnez-vous au forgeron ? 
Je Ini donne le gond de fer. 



Je donney 
I give, 

The hinge. The mackerel, 

The thread. Fine, 

The master. The sailor, 

What do yon give to the blacksmith ? 

I give (to) him the iron hinge, 

The to after give^ is often omitted in English, but is always retained in French. 

What docs he give (to) the master ? Que donne-t-il au maitre ? 
He gives him the mackerel, H lui donnc le maquereau, 

^f^t do you give (to) the sailors ? Que donnez-vous aux raatelots ? 
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We give (to) them the fine thread, Noxa leur donnons lo fil fin, 

Do they give any thing to the master ? Donnent-ils quelque chose an maltre ? 

They give him nothing, H ne lui donnent rien 

It to me. Them to trUj Me le. Me Us, 

It to you. Them to yoUy Vou9 le, Vous les^ 

It to U8. Them to us, Nous le. Nous les. 

Do you give me the hlaok thread ? Me donnez-voas le fil noir ? 

I give it to you, Je vous le donne, 

Does the master give you hb book ? Le maitre vous donne-t-il son livre ? 

He does not give it to me, H ne me le donne pas, 

Does he give us his pencil ? Nous donne-t-il son crayon ? 

He gives it to us, II nous le donne, 

Les matelots nous donnent-ils les maqne- 
Do the sailors give us the mackerel ? peaux ? 

They do not give them to us, Bs ne nous les donnent pas, 

Do they give them tome? Me les donnent-ils ? 

They do not give them to you, Us ne vous les donnent pas. 

Does the master give us his penknife ? He does not ^ve it to us. 
Does he give it to me ? He gives it to you. What do the garden- 
ers give 70U ? They give us their pinks and their lilies. Do you 
give them to me ? I do not give them to you. To whom does the 
master give his ? He gives them to us. What has the tailor ? He 
has the fine thread. To whom does he give it ? He gives it to us. 
Do you give it to me ? I do not give it to you. What have the 
blacksmiths ? They have the iron hinges. Have they these hinges 
or those ? They have neither these nor those. Has our tailor the 
fine thread or the coarse ? He has the fine. Has he this thread or 
that ? He has neither this nor that. Have the boys neither? They 
have both. I give the sailors their mackerel ; do they give them to 
you ? They do not give them to me. Do they give them to us ? 
They do not give them to you. 

Do you speak to me ? I do not speak to you. Do you speak to 
the sailor ? I speak to him. Why do you speak to him ? I speak 
to him because he has the good mackerel. Does he give them to 
you? He gives them to us. Do you give them to me? We do 
not give them to you. What is the lawyer looking for? He is 
looking for his papers. Is he looking for them there in that drawer? 
N'o, sir : he is looking for them on the floor and ou IV^^ \x^2iX\!cL. "^ V^ 
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looking for these papers or thoGe ? He is looking for neither ; he is 
looking for these in the drawer. I give the gardener my fruit ; does 
he ^ve it to you ? He gives it to us. Do you not give it to me ? 
We give it to you. Who has the carpenter s hinge ? Hie sailors 
*have it 



ST. VINGT-SEPntME LEgON. 

The hemp, The/or, Le ehanrre. Le Utij 

A collar, A velTei ooOar, Un collet. Un coDct de ydoors, 

Tlie nepktw, Tlie old flioji, Le nereu. Le tieiUard, 

The pike. The hroih, Le brocket. Le bouillon, 

The boiled-meat. The roatt-meatj Le bouilli. Le roti, 

It to him, to it. 7*&«m to Aun, to it, he lui. Lea lui. 

It to them. Them to them, Lelewr, Leeleur, 

Do yoa give the tulor the hemp thread ? Donnez-Toos le fil de chanTre an tailleur f 

I give it to him, Je le lui doDoe, 

"What does he give to bis nephew ? Qoe donne-t-il k son neveu ? 

He gives him a velvet ccSiar, H lui donne mi collet de vekMiTB, 

Do yoa give the pike and the broth to Donncz-vons le brochct et le bouilkm an 

fhe old man ? vfeillard 7 

We give them to kim, Kotu lea lui donnons, 

Do yoa give the boilod-meat to the 
^j . Donnei-vous le bouilli anx mstelotB ? 

We give it to them, Nous le leur donnons, 

^ , ^ , . , , ., a 1^ pecheurs leur donnent-ib lea bro- 

Do the fishermen give them the pike ? chM» ? 

Hey give them to them, Jk lea leur donnent, 

Do yoa give ihe stranger the roost-meat ? Donnez-vous le r6ti k V etnmger T 

I give it to him, Je le lui donne, 

What do yoa give me ? Que me donnez-vous ? 

I give you nothing, Je ne vous donne rien, 

Do yoa give me this flax ? Me donnez-vous ce lin ? 

I do not give it to you, Je ne voua le donne pas, 

Do yoa give it to the old man's nephew ? Le donncz-vons au ncveu dn vidllard T 

I ^CWB it to him, Je le lui donne, 

l>o yoa give the linen thread to the 

^£\gjf^ 9 Donnez-vous le fil de lin auz tiuIleurB ? 

Wo give it to them, Nous le leur donnons, 

XX) the fiihermen give the pike to the Les p4oheurs donnent-ils Ics broohets an 
cookf ouimnier? 
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They do not giTe them to him, Us ne let lui donnent pas, 

Do they give them to the sailors 7 Les donnent-ils aux matelots 7 

They give them to them, Us lee leur donnent 

What are you looking for ? I am looking for the hemp. What 
is the tailor looking for ? He is looking for his hnen threap- Do 
you give him the velvet collar ? I do not give it to him. Does the 
scholar give his hooks to the master? He gives them to him. Do 
you give your fruit to the sailors ? We give it to them. Do the 
fishermen give them their pike and their mackerel ? They give them 
to them. What do the cooks give the strangers ? They give tKem 
the roast-meat and the boiled-meat. Do they not give them the 
broth ? They do not give it to them. Do they give it to the old 
man ? They do not give it to him, they give it to his nephew. 
What have you ? I have the countryman's hemp. Do you not give 
it to him ? I give it to him. Have you the cook's roast-meat and 
his boiled-meat ? We have them. Do you not give them to him ? 
We do not give them to him. Do you not give th^m to the sailors? 
We give them to them. 

Does the servant give the children their broth ? He gives it to 
them. Does he give them their cakes also ? He gives them to 
them. To whom do you speak ? I speak to the old man's nephew ; 
do you not speak to him ? I do not speak to him. I am looking for 
the fine thread ; are you looking for the same or for the other ? We 
are looking for the other. Is the tailor looking for these collars or for 
those ? He is looking for both. Are his boys looking for both ? 
They are looking for neither. Are you looking for the books or the 
papers ? I am looking for' neither. Which ones are the scholars 
looking for ? They are looking for neither, they are looking for the 
inkstand. Where are they looking for it ? They are looking for it 
on the hearth. 



3S. VINGT-innnfcME LSgON. 

Rbmark 1. We have seen that the pronouns, dirbot objects of the verb, i. e., the s 
as the object of tlie transitive verb in English, are these ; me, me ; vous, you ; nousy hb ; te, him, 
or it ; and fe«, them, placed before the verb. 

We have seen also that the pronouns, inpirbct objbotb of itie 'verb, \, ft-»\«Vi^ to w Jw 
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expcvased OTiM^fiii bclin t&«B OB BifiialL are riufse : 9K. to ■« ; VMS. t» TM ; Mii«,io a; 

btL a» buB, or it ; ioBV toCOcuOr puiceti bitfi:c« tz^ r'tA^ 

W< tiATe scca fintter. tftac vten tte d:c*«t uii suikRct ob{<ccfiK mc ksck and vHh dM 
ToK Ikc7 vc |Jacad httan ft ami ia cha fcUowioir onSor : — 

Itl»dw«L TVemtolkeair Tefe. Teles, 

It to v. Them to v^ Koosfe. iXovfes^ 

IttoTtM. TTftentojiMy Voa»fe^ Voa»ksj. 

htohloL TVemtolia^ LebiL lAkL, 

It (o ;b«m. Them to llKm, Le kor. Les Lear. 

RxxAKK 2. We kaf« aac Aat t&a aft iwti ^a proaotxna ia Fraaeh. aallks tiioae in Engftgti, 
f>Q(9v tha ordir af pacaoaa : tha Int and SKoai p«r»os are xIvxts p'aced b**fere tbe third ; 
a«iwha«>Hhaif«ai«atMpd f u i — » tha#ractBi fcrfare t&a Iwfirect. Ttaave ceettot 
BM and MKa tha trat ferMO^ fir and aoaa cba aKood» an placed befcra ir and iv tka durd; 
and fc and Bm tiha <fcract tlii wt, ara fciiir i ftw" and fiwr die iodiRet. 

Tbe cAc«f . Tbe *— < y^ Jjs nfn. Le «se£« 

TbefTtccr. Thtt mfUktemify 'V ifictMr. Le fkarmaeiemj 

The<r«t«lfr. Tbemancaaiy Jjtvofmgwwr, Jjtwauinemj 



Evtr, 

ytv^Ty. Jmimsu^ (with me befx« the Terb,) 

Tbe atare. Tha krw^ty. L» au^oMx. Le rvzswav. 



I aendf thoa sendasty ba aeibb^ ara seod^ Toa seoil, they send. 

Do 70a Knd yovr efafest to the st(X« ? £iiTOT(»->Toas Totre eoffire as magisiii ? 

I send it to the bcook^ Je T enYoie aa nzisBeaii^ 

IVjcs the grocer send me h» bcHxej ? L* epicier m* exLToie-t-il aua inlel ? 

He docs not send rt to tcwx^ he secL«i» it ., -. 

^ n ne V0U9 r enTOie pas« u aie r enToie, 

to me, ' ' 

Do jo« aead wm A» honey ? Xoas enToye^-Toas le mlel ? 

We io mat send bI to job, are send it to Xoob ne 99ms T enToyoos posy boos V en- 
Ike ipotheearies^ royoos aox phannamas, 
' Wlif do joa sod it to them ? POarqnoi ^ Jetcr ezLTOvex-TfKxs ? 

We mmd. it to tibem hecanse we have !Nofxs U Uar eiiT03roxis parce q«e nous 
ttoar raoney, aroos leor argent^ 

]>» Aey Bot tend it to bb ? Ne mma T enT^ent>iIs pos I 

tktf de not send it to jotx^ they seod it Us ne vous V envoient pos^ Us m«- T en- 
to me, Totenty 

I>» yott aend the chest to the trareler ? Enroyez-Toos le coflSre aa Toyaiienr? 

I lend it to hfniy Je 2^ lai envoie. 

Do joa ever lend yoar pinks to the EnTovez-vous jamab> rus <£illets an mu- 
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I never send them to him, Je ne let lui envoie jamais, 

Does the gardener always send ns his Le jardinier nous enyoit-n toujonn aea 

lilies ? lis ? 

He does not always send them to yon, II ne vous let enroie pes toujonn, il ms 

he sometimes sends them to me, lea envoie qnelqnefois. 

RxicARK 3. Adyerbs are generally placed immediately after the Terbs. 

Do yon ever send them to ns ? Nous Ub envoyez-vons jamais ? 

I never send them to yon, Je ne votu let envoie jamais. 

To whom does the musician send his instruments? H^ sends 
them to the grocer. Does he sometimes send them to the apothe- 
cary ? He never sends them to him. Do the travelers send you 
their cloaks and umbrellas ? They do not send them to me. Does 
ihe cook ever send you his broth ? He never sends it to us. Where 
do you send your chests ? "We send them to the store. Do you 
send your corn to the store ? No, sir ; we send it to the brook. Does 
the countryman ever send you his honey ? He sometimes sends it to 
us. Does he never send it to you ? He never sends it to me. Do 
the gardeners ever send . their fruit to the grocer ? They sometimes 
send it to him. Does the grocer always send them the money ? He 
always sends it to them. What does the cook send to the traveler ? 
Ho sends him the roast-meat. Does he send him the fat or the lean ? 
He sends him the fat and the lean. 

Does the cook send you the roast-meat and the boiled ? He sends 
them to us ; does he not send them to you ? He does not send them 
to rae. Do the fishermen send their pike to any one? They s«id 
them to the lawyer. Why do they send them to him ? They send 
them to him because they have his money. Do they never send them 
to the musician and to the grocer? They never send them to them. 
What has the countryman? He has the hemp and the* flax. 
Does he give them to any one ? He gives them to no one. Where 
does he send them ? He sends them to the brook. Is that old man 
speaking to any one ? He is speaking to no one. Does the mason 
give us die hinge ? Ho does not give it to you, he gives it to me. 



^0 FREUMINABY EXERCISES. 



1 
99. YINGT-rNEITVlfcME LEgON. | l 

Are you? I am, iHes-vous? Je tuU, 

Ajreyounot? I am not, N» 4tes-von8 pat ? Je ne mis pas. 

Sick, PaUy Mdlade. PdU, 

Very, Verymok, Bien. Bien malade, 

1$ he or it? He or it is, EH-il? Best, 

[8 he not? Heianot, N'est-Upaa? H n' €«t paa, 

So. Quiet, 9tiU, Si, Tranquille, 

Much many, Beaucoup, (with de before the noun,) 

How mucji, how many, Combien, (with de before the noun,) 

One, two, three, four, Un, deux, trois, quatre, 

You are pale ; are you not sick ? Vons ^tes p&le ; n' 6te8-vous paa malade ? 

Je snia pMe, mais je ne snis pas bien 
[ am pale, but I am not very aick, nialade 

Why is that child so still 7 Pourquoi oet enfimt est-il si tranquille ? 

^ . .„ . , . « , .1 n est a tranquille paroe que son pere est 

He IS so still because ms father is here, . . 

How many brothers have you ? ComlMen de fr^res ayez-TOUs f 

I have one brother and two oounns, J' ai un frdre ct deux cousins. 

How many brothers has your friend ? Combien de freres votre ami a-t-il ? 

He has three brothers and four cousins, B a trds frdres et quatre cousins. 

My friend has much money, Mon ami a beaucoup d' argent, 

Some, any, (singular,) Du, de V, (before a vowel or a sQent A,) 

Some, any, (plural,) Dee, 

Some tea. Some coffee, Du th6. Du caf(^. 

Some alver. Some gold, De V argent De V or, 

Some trees. Some men, Des arbres. Des homrnes, 

What has the apothecary ? Le pharmacien qu' a-t-il ? 

He has some fruit and some wine, H a du fruit et du vin. 

What have the musicians ? Les musioiens qu' ont-ils ? 

They have some instrumentB and some „ , 

, Eg ont des mstruments et des hvres. 

Rbmark 1. When eome is understoud in English, it is always to be expressed in Frenoh. 
He has (some) money and (some) friends, H a de P argent et des amis, 
The countryman has flax and hemp, Le paysan a du lin et du chanvre. 
Need, He has need, Besoin, H a besoin. 

Remark 2. Beeoin takes de after it without the article. 

We have need of our books. Nous avons besoin de nos Hvres, 

I have need of my money, J' ai besoin de mon argent, 

Of what ? Of what have you need ? De quoi ? De quoi avez-vous besoin ? 

I have need of friends, J* ai besom d' amis, 
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The tailor has collars and hutUmay Le tailleur a des collets et des boutons, 

The grocer has tea in his chest, and L' Spicier a du th6 dans son oofl^ et dn 
honey in his barrel, miel dans son bazil. 

Are you my friend ? I am your friend. Are you not my relation? 
Yes, sir; I am your cousin. Is that man the apothecary? No, sir^ 
he is the grocer. Where is the traveler ? He is in the store of thi 
grocer. Where is tiie musician's instrument ? It is in that chest 
Are you not sick ? I am not sick. Are you not the i^hew of thsf. 
old man ? No, sir ; I am not his nephew, I am his son. Is not the 
traveler very pale? He is very pale and very sick. Has the grocer 
much honey ? He has much honey and much sugar. How much 
honey has he ? He has one barrel of honey and two barrels of sugar. 
Have you (some) horses ? I have (some) horses and (some) oxen. 
How many horses have you ? I have three horses and four oxen. 
Of what has the master need? He has need of books. Has he 
(some) scholars and (some) friends ? He has many scholars and many 
friends. Are you the brother of my friend ? No, sir ; I am his cousin. 

Have you (some) fruit? Yes, sir; I have much fruit, and the gar- 
dener has many pinks and lilies. Does he send them to you ? He 
never sends them to me. Does he send you his fruit ? He sends it 
to me. Do you send him the money ? I send it to him. Does the 
carpenter send you his chest ! He does not send it to us ; he sends 
it to you. Do you send that book to the musicians ? I do not send 
it to them. Do you send it to us ? I send it to you. Do you give 
your fruit to the master ? I give it to him. Does he not give it to 
you ? He gives it to me. Do you send the hinges to the black- 
smiths ? I send them to them. What has that carpenter ? The 
carpenter has (some) mahogany, and the blacksmith has steel and 
iron. Who has fine thread ? The tailor has some fine thread and 
some fine cloth. 



30. TRENnfcME LEgON. 



Do you wish for? I wish for, Voulez-vous ? Je veux, 

Do you not wish for ? Ne voulez-vous pas ? 

I dp not wish for, Je ne veux pas, 
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Do yon wish for some wine ? 
No, sir ; I wish for some tea, 
Do yoa wish for some boiled-meat ? 
I wish for some, 



Voulez-vons du vin ? 
Kon, M. ; je venx da tfa6, 
Voulez-vous da boailli, 
J» en veax. 



RsMABX 1. Somet with a noon, Is rendered by du ; without one, by etu 



Some, any, of it, of them, 

Do yoa wish for s<nne pike ? 

I do wish for so^, 

How many of them do yoa wish for ? 

I do not wish for many (of them,) 

Do yoa wish for some broth ? 

I wish for some, 

How much (of it) do yoa wish for ? 

I wish for mach of it. 



En, placed before the verb, 

Voalez-Yoos des brochets ? 

J' en veax, 

Combien en vonlez-Toas ? 

cTe n' en veax pas beaaooop, 

Voalez-voas da boaillon ? 

J» en veax, 

Combien en vonlez-vous ? 

J» en veax beaaooap. 



Remark 2. The equivalent of e» is often understood In English ; In French, the en is 
always to be expressed. 



Do yoa wish for some mackerel ? 

I do not wish for any. 

Has the countrjrman hemp and flax 7 

He has some (of them,) 

Have yoa some? 

We have not any. 

Have yoa any brothers f 

I have two, my ooasin has three, and 

my friend has foar, 
Have yoa need of horses ? 
I have need of some. 
Of how many have yoa need ? 
I have need of three, 
Are you going f I am going. 
Are yoa not going ? I am not going. 
The miU. The market, 
The garret. The pond, 
Are yoa going to the mill ? 
I am g<nng there. 
There, to it, to them. 
Are yoa not going to the market 7 
I am not going there, 
Are yoa going to the garret? 
i am going there. 
Are yoa going to the pond ? 



Voalez-voas des maqaereaax 7 

Je n' en veax pas, 

Le paysan a-t-il du ohanvre et da lin ? 

B en a, 

En avez-vons 7 

Noas n' en avons pas, 

Avez-voas des freres ? 

J' en ai deax, mon cousin en a trois, et 

mon ami en a quatre, 
Avez-voas besoin de chevaox? 
J* en ai besoin, 

De combien en avez-voas besoin ? 
J' en ai besoin de trois, 
Allez-vous ? Je vais, 
K' allez-vous pas 7 Je ne vais pas, 
Le moulin, Le marchi, 
Le grenier. L' itang, 
Allez-vous aa moulin ? 
J» y vais, 

y, placed before the verb, 
K' allez-vous pas au march6 ? 
Je n* y vais pas, 
Allez-vous aa grenier ? 
J» y vjus, 
Allez-voas k V 4tang ? 
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I am not going there : I am going to the _ ... 

_ Je n' y vais pas ; je vais an moulln, 

I am going to the market ; are you not _ . ^ , , ,, 

. Jr n Je vais au marche ; n' y allez-vous pas ? 

gomgthere? • t j r 

I am not going there, J n' y vais pas. 

Tie placed after the direct objcctiTe pronoons. 

^ _ , , « Envoyoz-vons les domestiques anx mag- 

Do yoa send the servants to the stores ? - « 
•' asms? 

I do not send them there, Je ne let y envoie pas, 

Do yoa send them there ? Les y envoyez-vous ? 

We send them there, Nous let y envoyons. 

Whom are you looking for? •! am looking for my friend. Is he 
not a soldier of the prince ? No, sir; he is his physician. Are you 
not his neighbor ? I am his neighbor and his relation. Do you wish 
for some roast-meat ? I wish foJ some. Do you wish for some boiled- 
meat ? I do not wish for any. I wish for some pike ; do you wish 
for any, {en voulez-vous f) I wish for some. I wish for mackerel ; 
do you not wish for some, (w'en voulez-vous pas ?) I do not wish for 
any. Do you wish for some butter ? I wish for some. How much 
do you wish for ? I do not wish for much. Have those travelers 
horses? They have some. How many have they ? They have four. 
Of what have you need ? I have need of money. Have you need 
of much? I have need of much. How many brothers has your 
friend ? He has two and I have three. 

Hiis the gardener (some) fruit ? He has much. Does he send it 
to you? He does not send it to me. Does he not send it to you ? 
He does not send it to us. You are very pale ; are you not sick ? I 
am not sick. Is not the apothecary sick ? He is very sick. Where 
are you going ? I am going to the brook ; are you not going there ? 
I am not going there. Are you going to the pond ? I am going 
there. Are you going to the garret ? I am not going there. I am 
going to Boston, {k Boston ;) are you going there ? I am not going 
there ; I am going to New York, {h New-YorJe.) Are you going to 
the mill ? No, sir ; I am going to the market. Why are you going 
there ? I am going there because my father sends me there. Does 
he not send you to the garret? He does not send me there, {rrC y) 
Does he send the servants to the stores ? He sends ^^m\Sa«t^. kt^ 
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them to the cook. -Why do you give them to him ? I give them to 
him because he has need of them. Do you wish for some honey ? 
I wish for some. What honey do you wish for ? I wish for the 
honey which is in the store. Whom are you looking for ? I am 
looking for the man who comes from the brook ? Ave you looking 
for the boy whom we are looking for ? I am looking for him. 
Whence do you come ? I come from the garden. Are you going 
to the garret ? I am going there. I often go out in the morning ; 
do you ever go out in the morning ? No, sir ; I never go out in the 
morning. 



33. TRENTE-DUXlfcME LEgON. 

Do you give back ? I give hackj Rendez-vous? Je rends, 

Do you not give back ? Ne rcndez-vous pas ? 

I do not give back, Je no rends pas, 
What do you give back to the musician ? Que rcndez-vous au musioien ? 

I give back to him his instrument, Je lui rends son instrument, 

• Do you conduct ? I conduct, Conduisez-vous 7 Je conduis. 
Do you conduct that man to the shore ? Conduisez-vous cet homme aa rivage ? 

I conduct him there, Je 1' y conduis. 

Do you pity? I pity, Plaignez-vous ? Je plains, 

Why do you pity that stranger ? Pourquoi plaignez-vous cet etranger ? 

I pity him because he is sick, Je le plains parce qu' il est malade, 

Are you acquainted with ? Connaissez-vous ? 

I am acquainted with, Je connais, 

Are you acquainted with me ? Me connaissez-vous ? 

I am acquainted with you, Je vous connais, 
Are you not acquainted with the hatter ? Ne connaissez-vous pas le chapelier ? 

I am not acquainted with him, Je ne le connais pas, • 

The shore. The hatter, Le rivage, Le chapelier. 

Do you conduct me to the garden ? Me conduisez vous au jardin ? 

I conduct you there, Je vous y conduis, 

Whom do you pity ? Qui plaignez-vous ? 

I pity him who is blind, Je plains celui qui est avoogle, 

I pity him whom you pity, Je plains celui que vous plaignez. 

Whom interrogative is qui, not interrogative, que. 

Him who; the one, or that, which, Celui qui, (subject,) 
Him whom ; the one, or that, which, Celui que, (oh^eot,) 
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ThoBe who; the ones, or thosey which, Ceux qui, (subject,) 
Those whom; the oneSy or those, which, Ceux que, (object,) 
What hat do yoa give back to the hat- 

^y f Quel chapeau rendez-vous au ohapelier ? 

I give back that which I have, Je rends celui que j' ai, 

I give back that which is on the bench, Je rends celui qui est snr le banc, 

Do you give back those which we have ? Rendez-vons ceux que nous avons ? 

I give back those which are black, Je rends ceux qui sont noirs, 

Do you pity hun whom I conduct ? Plaignez-vous celui que je oonduis 7 

I pity him who comes here, Je plains celui qui vient ici, 

Are you acquainted with those whom Connaissez-vous ceux que vous condui 

you are conducting ? sez ? 

I am acquainted with those who are in Je connais eeux qui sont dans votre 

your store, magasin. 

We see in all these, as in the preceding lesson, that gut Is the subject and que the object of 
the following verb. 

Do yon give back those which I give 

A Rendez-vous ceux que je vous donne ? 

I give back those which are in this chest, Je rends eeux qui sont dans oe coffire-ci. 

Where do you conduct the hatter ? I conduct him to the shore. 
Do you not conduct him to the store ? I do not conduct him there. 
Whom do you pity ? I pity him whom you pity. Do you not pity 
him who is sick ? I pity him. Are you acquainted with the apoth- 
ecary whom I am acquainted with ? No, sir ; but I am acquainted 
with him who comes here in the morning. Where is the hatter go- 
ing ? He is going to the shore. Whom do you conduct there ? I 
conduct this old man there. Are you acquainted with him who is 
going to the shore ? I am acquainted with him ; he is the nephew 
of the hatter. What hat do you give back to the hatter ? I give 
back 'to him the one which he gives me. What lambs is the coun- 
tryman looking for ? He is looking for thosp which the boy is look 
ing for. Is he not looking for those which are (sont) here ? He is 
looking for them. 

What handkerchiefe do you choose ? I choose those which the 
merchant has. Do you give back the papers to that lawyer? I do 
not give them back to him. Do you give them back to me ? I give 
them back to you. Whom do you conduct to the shore ? I conduct 
there the man whom you are acquainted with. Wli'Y ^^ 1^^ "^"^^1 

3* 
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that man ? I pity him because he is bad. Does the sen^ant come 
from the mill ? No, sir ; be comes from the garret. From where do 
you come? I come from the shore. Do you ever go out in the 
morning ? I never go out in the morning. Do you wisb for some 
boiled-meat or some roast-meat ? I wisb for neither. Do you wish 
for some broth ? I wish for some. Has the fisherman need of fish ? 
He has need of some. Are you going to the pond ? I am going 
there. Where is the stranger going ? He is going to the shore 
Are you looking for the paper which the master has ? No, sir ; I am 
looking for that which is in this drawer. What hat do you give to 
me ? I give the one which is there. Where is the hatter going ? 
He is going tp the shore. Why do you pity that child ? I pity him 
because he has no {pas de) hat. What are you looking for ? I am look- 
ing for the handkerchief which you have. Is not the stranger looking 
for the boiled meat and the roast meat ? No sir, he is looking for 
the fish which is here in this drawer. What do you choose? I 
choose nothing. What does the countryman choose ? He chooses 
the good handkerchiefl Whom does he conduct to the shore ? He 
conducts the pretty boy there. What do you give to the country- 
man ? I give him the Iambs which are here. Do they wish for some 
fat broth ? They wish for some. Is he acquainted with the apo- 
thecaries whom you are acquainted with ? No, but he is acquainted 
with those whom you are acquainted with. Where is the hatter 
going? He is going to the shore. Do you not pity that man? 
Yes, sir ; I pity him very much. Why do you pity him ? I pity 
him because he is sick. Whom do you pity ? I pity him who is 
sick. What are you looking for ? I am looking for iJie hat which 
is there. What do you choose ? I choose the handkerchiefe which 
that lawyer has. Have you need of paper ? No, sir ; I have some. 
When (quand) do you go out ? I go out in the morning. From 
where does the merchant come ? He comes from his store. What 
do you wish for ? I wish for some roast meat. Do you not wish for 
some boiled meat ? No, sir, I do not wish for any. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

1. PREMIERE LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Have you ? Tea, Avez-vous ? Oui^ 

Sir, /, Monsieur, (contracted M. op Mr.) /« 

I have, J» ai. 

Jt becomes/' before a vowel or a silent A. 

The, Thefea, he, \Athe^ 

Have you the tea ? Avez-vous le th6 ? 

Tes, sir ; I have the tea, Oui, Monsieur ; j' ai le th6, 

The coffee. The milk, Le cafe, Le lait. 

The »tt^ar. The/rttt«, Le «tcrc. Ijq fruit. 

The bread. The dieh, Le pain, Le jpZaf , 

JIfy. Fowr, Mon, Voire, 

Have you my coffee ? Avez-vous mon cafe ? 

I have your coffee, J' ai votre cafe, 

Have you your bread ? Avez-vous votre pain ? 

Tes, sir ; I have my bread, Oui, Monsieur ; j' ai mon pain. 

Have you the milk ? I have the milk. Have yon the sugar f 
Yes, sir ; I have the sugar. Have you the fruit ? I have the frmt 
Have you the dish ? Yes, sir ; I have the dish. Have you my tea f 
I have your tea. Have you your coffee I I have my coffee. Have 
you my milk ? I have your milk. Have you your sugar ? I have 
my sugar. Have you my fruit? Yes, sir; I have your fruit. Have 
you your bread ? I have my bread. Have you my dish ? Yes, sir 
I have your dish. 

' Words introduced for the first time are printed \n\\a^c«. 
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2. SECONDE LEgON. 



INTBODUOTOBY EXEBOISES. 



The hutter. The cheese, 

The beef, ox. The ealt, 

The wine. The bookj 

The volume^ 

Good^ the good, 

Bad, the bad, 

No, sir, 

The first, 

The second, 

It, (object,) him. 

Have yoa the butter ? I haye it, 



Le beurre. Jjefromage^ 

Le hmuf. "Le sel^ 

Le vin. Le livre, 

Le ^ome or volume, 

Bon, le bon, 

Jlfauvat«, le mauvais, 

Non, Monsieur, 

Le premier, 

Le second, le deuxieme, 

Le, (Le is placed before the verb,) 

Avez-vous le beurre ? Je P ai. 



Xe becomes V before a vowel or a silent h. 



Have you the good cheese ? 

Tes, edr ; I have it, 

Have you the bad wine ? 

Have you it ? 

I have it, 

Have you the book 1 

Have you it ? I have it, 

Have you the first volume ? 

Have you it? 

No, sir ; I have the second, 



Avez-vous le bon f romage ? 

Oui, Monsieur ; je- P «, 

Avez-vous le mauvais vin ? 

L' avez-vous ? 

Jel'w, 

Avez-vous le hvre ? 

JJ avez-vous ? Je V ai, 

Avez-vous le premier tome ? 

TJ avez-vous ? 

Non, Monsieur ; j' sd le second. 



Have you the good beef? No, sir ; I have the bad. Have yon 
the good salt ? No, sir ; I have the bad salt. Have you the butter ? 
No, sir; I have the cheese. Have you the beef? Yes, sir; I have it 
Have you the wine ? I have it. Have you my book ? I have it 
Have you the second volume ? No, sir; I have the first volume. 
Have you your butter? I have it Have you the good beef? No, 
sir; I have the bad beefl Have you the cheese ? No, sir; I have the 
butter. Have you the book ? I have it Hiive you my salt ? No, 
sir; I have my salt Have you the good wine ? No, sir; I have the 
bad wine. Have you my book? No, sir; I have my book. Have 
you the first vohune? No, sir* I have the second volume. 



THE THIRD LESSON. 
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3. TROISlfeME LEgON. 



INTRODUOTOHY EXEECISK8. 



Havel? You have, 

The stocking. The shoe, 

The glove. The hat, 

The bag. The bed, 

The large. The smallj little, 

What? (adjective,) And, 

Have I the stockiDg ? 

You have the stocking, 

Have I the shoe ? Have I it ? 

You have it. Have I the large hat ? 

Have I it ? You have it, 

Have I the small glove ? Have I it ? 

You have it. What bed have you ? 

I have the large one, 

TNTiat bag have I ? 

You have the small one, 



Ai-je ? Vous avez, 

Le bos, Le Soulier, 

Le gant, Le chapeau, 

Le sac. Le lit, 

Le grand. Le petit. 

Quel? Et, 

Ai-je le bas ? 

Vous avez le baa, 

Ai-je le Soulier ? L' ai-je ? 

Vous 1' avez, Ai-je le grand ohapeon f 

U ai-je ? Vous V avez, 

Ai-je le petit gant ? L' ai-je ? 

Vous r avez. Quel lit avez-vous ? 

J' ai le grand, 

Quel sac ai-je ? 

Vous avez le petit. 



In phrases like the above, one is not to be translated into French. 

1 have the large (one) and the smaH j, ai le grand et le petit, 

(one), 
You have the stocking and the shoe, Vous avez le bas et le BOuHer. 



Have I your bag ? You have it. . Have I the small glove ? You 
have it, and you have the large hat. Have I the large bed ? You 
have it, and you have the little bag. Have I your glove? You have 
my glove and my hat. Have I my bag ? You have it. Have I the 
good bed ? -You have it. Have I the small stocking ? You have it, 
and you have the shoe. What hat have you? I have my hat 
What bag have I? You have the small bag. Have I the bed? 
Yes, sir; you have it. Have I the tea? You have the tea and the 
eoffee. Have you the milk and the sugar ? No, sir; I have the fruit 
and the bread. Have I your dish? You have it. What volume 
have I ? You have the first and the second. Have you the butter 
and the cheese ? No, sir ; I have the beef and tlii^ ft^\^ H-W^l ^ova 
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book ? Yes, sir; you have it. What volume have I ? Ycu have 
the first volume and the second. Have I the good wine? You 
have it. 



4. QUATRlfcME LEgON. 



INTRODUOTORY EXERCISES* 



The knifr. The lead-pencil^ 
The paper. The copybook^ 
The stick. The hutton^ 
The carpet. Pretty^ 
Coarse^ big, Oldj 
Not, 



Le couteau. Le crayon^ 

Le papier, Le cahier, 

Le baton. Le bouton, 

Le tapis. Jolt, 

Gros. VieuXy 

Ne before the verb, pa» or points after It 



JVe becomes n' before a vowel or a silent h. 



Have you not the knife 7 
Have you it not ? 
I have not the knife, 
Have you not the paper ? 
I have it not, 
Have you it not ? 
No, sir ; I have it not, 
Have I not the lead-pencil 7 
You have not the lead-pencil. 
Have I it not ? You have it not. 
Hare I not the pretty button ? 
Have 1 it not 7 
You have it not, 
Have you not the big stick 7 
I have it not, 

Hare I not the old carpet7 
You have it not, 
^v© you it not 7 I have it, 
^ve you the copybook 7 
* hav6 not the copybook ; I have the pa- 
P®'^ and the pencil. 



N' avez-vous pas le couteau 7 
Ne r avez-vous pas 7 
Je n' ai pas le <3outeau, 
N* avez-vous pas le paper 7 
Je ne V £u pas, 
Ne V avez-vous pas 7 
Non, Monsieur ; je ne P ai pas, 
N* sd-je pas le crayon 7 
Vous n* avez pas le crayon, 
Ne V ai-je pas 7 Vous ne V avez pas, 
N^ ai-je pas le joU bouton 7 
Ne V sd-je pas 7 
Vous ne V avez pas, 
N' avez-vous pas le gros b&ton t 
Je ne V ai pas, 
N' sd-je pas le vieux tapis 7 
Vous ne V avez pas, 
Ne r avez-vous pas 7 Je V ai, 
Avez-vous le cahier 7 
Je n' ai pas le cahier ; j' ai le papier et le 
crayon. 



OMoat 



''^ couTenationpM is used and no point, unless we want to deny with energy. Itt 



^^er saMeM, point would bo sonsidered as an affeclatiou. 
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Have you not the knife ? I have it not. Have you not the paper ! 
I have not the paper ; I have the pencil and the copybooL Have you 
not the big stick ? I have it not ; I have the pretty button and the 
old carpet Have I not your knife? No, sir; you have it not. 
Have I not your coarse carpet ? No, sir ; you have not the coarse 
carpet ; you have the old copybook and the pretty stick. Have I not 
your pretty button ? You have it not. Have I not your big button ? 
No, sir ; you have it not. What stick have you ? I have your old 
stick. Have you not the tea and the coffee ? No, sir ; I have the 
milk and the sugar. Have I not your fruit? You have it not. 
Have I not your dish ? Yes, sir; you have it, and you have the bread 
and the butter. What cheese have you ? I have the good cheese. 
Have you not the beef and the salt ? Yes, sir ; and 1 have the bad 
wine. Have you not my book ? Yes, sir ; I have it. What volume 
have you ? . I have the first and the second. 



5. CINQUlfcMB LEgON. 

INTBODUOTOBY EXEBOISES. 

Have we ? We have, Avons-nous ? Nous avons, 

The coat, U habit. 

Le the article, like le the pronoon, becomes P before a vowel or a silent A. 

The pantdloonSf Le pantalon, or les pantdloMy 

The cloak. The apron, Le manteau, Le tahlier^ 

The waistcoat. The cap, Le giUt, Le honnet, 

The money, silver, L' argent, 

The gold, JJor, 

Our, Notre, 

Handsome, beautiful. Beau,* 

Have we oiir money ? Avons-nons notre argent? 

We have our money, Nous avons notre argent. 

Have we it ? L' avons-nous ? 

We have it. Nous V avons, 

* Beau applies rather to what is noble and imposing ; joU^ to what is dehcatei maUi and 
regular. 
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Have we not our gold ? N' avons-nous pas noti e or ? 

We have not our gold, Nous n' avons pas notre or, 

Have we it not ? Ne V avons-nous pas ? 

We have it not, Nous ne V avons pas. 

Have we your coat ? Avons-nous votre habit ? 

You have it not, Vous ne V avez pas, 

Have we it not ? Ne P avons-nous pas ? 

You have it, Vous V avez, 

Have we the handsome cloak ? ^ Avons-nous le beau manteau ? 

Yes, sir ; we have it, Oui, Monsieur ; nous V avons, 

Have we the gold and the silver ? Avons-nous V or et V argent? 

We have the gold ; we have not the sil- Nous avons 1' or ; nous n' avons pas V n- 

ver, gent, 

We have the handsome coat. Nous avons le bel habit 

Beau becomes bely and vieux oftentimes becomes vieil beibre a vowel or a silent k. 

The handsome silver, Le bcl argent, 

The old coat, Le vieux habit,* or le vieil Imbit, 

We have the handsome coat and the Nous avons le bel habit et le beau ban* 
handsome cap, net. 

Hav^ you your pantaloons? I have my pantaloons. Have we 
the pretty apron? We have it. Have we it? We have it not. 
Have I your pantaloons? You have not my pantaloons. What 
cloak have we ? We have our cloak. Have we not our cloak ? We 
have it. Have we it not? We have it not; we have the waistcoat 
and the cap. Have I your apron ? You have my apron and my 
cap. Have we the handsome apron? We have the handsome 
apron. Have we it ? We have it. Have we not the large waist- 
coat? We have not the large waistcoat. Have we it not? We 
have it not. Have we the waistcoat and the cap? No, sir; we 
have the cloak. Have we the tea and the colSee ? Yes, sir ; and we 
have the milk and the sugar. Have you the small dish ? Yes, sir; 
and we have the bread and the fruit. Have I your glove ? Yes, sir; 
and you have my shoe and my stocking. Have you the large bed ? 
I have it not. Have we it ? You have it. Have you the h^idsome 
gold? We have it not; we have the handsome coat and the hand- 
some hat. 

* It is allowable to use vietts in all cases, even before a vowel or a (rilent k. 
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6. STXTfeME LEgON 



INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 
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The dog. The Aor»c, 
The wood. The iron^ 
The codl^ charcoal^ 
The biscuit. The egg, 
The tohiieco, ^nujf, 
The soap. The exercise, theme, 
Ugly. Excellent, 
This, that. 
This biaouit, this egg, 
That iron, that silver, 
The wood or tlie coal. 
The third, ihe fourth, 
The last. Or, 

Have we your dog or your horse ? 
You have my horse, 
Have we the wood or the coal ? 
We have the wood and the coal. 
Have I the iron ? Ton have it. 
Have you it not ? I have it not. 
Have you not the excellent biscuit ? 
1 have it not Have I it ? 
Tou have it, 
What tobacco have we ? 
We have the ugly tobacco, 
What egg have you ? 
I have this egg. 
What soap have you ? 
I have this soap. Have I it not ? 
Tou have it, 

Have we the third or the fourth exer- 
cise? 
We have the last exerdse, 



Le chien. Le cheval, 

Le bois. Le/er, 

Le charbon, charbon de bois, 

Le biscuit. L' oBuf, 

Le tabac, tabac a priser, 

Le savon. Le thhme, 

VHain. Excellent, 

Ce, cet (before a vowel or silent A.' 

Ce biscuit, cet oDuf, 

Ce fer, cet argent, 

Le bois ou le charbon, 

Le troisieme, le quatrieme, 

Le dernier. Ou, 

Avons-nous votre chien ou votre cheval T 

Voufi avez mon cheval, 

Avons-nous le bois ou le charbon ? 

Nous avons le bois et le charbon, 

Ai-je le fer ? Vous 1' avez, 

Ne V avez-vous pas ? Je ne V ai pas, 

N' avez-vous pas V excellent biscuit ? 

Je ne V ai pas. U ai-je ? 

Vous V avez. 

Quel tabac avons-nous ? 

Nous avons le vilain tabac, 

Quel ceuf avez-vous ? 

J* ai cet OBuf, 

Quel savon avez-vous ? 

J' ai ce savon, Ne V ai-je pas ? 

Vous r avez, 

Avons-nous le troisieme ou le quatridme 

theme? 
Nous avons le dernier theme. 



Have yon the iron or the silver ? I have the iron. Have I yonr 
biscuit? Yon have not my biscuit. Have I it? Yon have it. 
Have yon it ? I have it not. Have we the dog or the horse ? We 
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have the dog and the horse. Have you the wood ? No, sir ; I have 
the iron. Have you it not ? I have it. Have I it not ? You have 
it not. Have we the charcoal ? TVe have it. Have we it ? We 
have it Have we it not ? We have it not. WTiat tobacco have 
we ? We have the ugly tobacco. What soap have we ? We have 
our good soap. What exercise have we? We have the second 
exercise. Have we the. first ? Yes, sir ; and we have the third and 
the fourth. Have you the pretty book ? I have it. Have you the 
third or the fourth volume ? I have the third and the fourth. Have 
you the last volume ? Yes, sir ; I have the first and the last. Have 
you the excellent wine ? Yes, sir ; I have the excellent wine and the 
excellent beed Have you the ugly carpet ? I have not the ugly 
carpet ; I have the pretty (one.) Have I your knife ? No, sir ; you 
have my pencil and my paper. Have you the handsome hat or the 
handsome coat ? I have the handsome hat and the handsome coat. 



7. SEPntME LEgON. 

IHTEODUOTORY EXERCISES. 

Has he? HeJuu^ A-t-il? Ha. 

The t in Ortil is used merelj for better sound. 

That 9min. Yoarfather^ Ckt homme, Yc^re pire^ 

My brother, Ovr friend, "Mon f r ire. Notre amt, 

HiSj her, ite. His anisiriy Son, Son cousin, 

The whip. This ^n, Jjefouet. Ce fusil, 

Young, That yonng man, Jeune. Ce jenne homme, 

The boy. Who ? Le gargon. Qui ? 

Who has my whip ? That man has it, Qui a mon fouet ? Cet homme V a. 

Who has your gim ? Qui a votre fusil ? 

My father has it. Has he it? Monp^rel'a. L' a-t-il? 

He has it. Has he it not? UPa. NePa-t-flpas? 

He has it not, II ne P a pas, 

^Haa the boy my knife ? Le garden a-t-11 mon coutean ? 

kBehasit, IlPa, 

gHa » not your brother it ? Votre fir^re ne V a-t-il pas • 



^ has it not, B ne 1' a pes, 
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Remark 1. In interrogations, when there is no interrogative pronoun belonging to the ob- 
ject, the noun subject always comes immediately before the verb, and the pronoun subject is 
used also after the verb. But, if there be an interrogative pronoun with the object, the sentence 
may be constructed thus : 

f Quel sac votre cousin a-t-il ? or, 
What baghas your cousin ? < Votre cousin quel sac a-t-il ? or, 

( Quel sac a votre cousin ? 



.__ ^ _ , ,, « J Votre frere qu' a-t-il ? or, 

What has your brother ? ) rv. » *- J ^ • 

^ i Qu' a votre frere ? 

Has your brother the large horse ? Votre frere a-t-il le grand cheval ? 

He has him not, . H ne T a pas, 

Has not our friend the pretty dog ? Notre ami n' a-t-il pas le joli chien ? 

Hehashhn. Has he him? HP a. L' a-t-il? 

He has him not, H ne P a pas. 

Who has the good butter ? My friend has it. Has he the salt ? 
He has it. Who has my stocking ? The boy has it. Who has the 
small shoe ? My cousin has the small shoe and the small stocking. 
Has not your brother my glove ? He has it not. Has your father 
the good horse ? He has him. Has your brother the ugly dog ? 
He has him not. Has he his big whip? He has it not. Has your 
friend his large gun ? He has his large gun and his big stick. Has 
that young man his pantaloons and his waistcoat? Yes, sir; and 
he has his handsome cap and his handsome coat. Who has the large 
bed ? That young man has it. Has that boy my whip ? He has 
your whip and your gun. Has he not it ? He has it not. What 
wine has your father ? He has the excellent wine. What gun has 
your friend ? He has his gun. Has he his paper and his copybook ! 
Yes, sir ; and he has his knife and his pencil. What button has he ? 
He has his pretty button. Who has my glove ? Your friend has it 
What bed has he? He has his bed. Have I your copybook? 
You have my copybook and my paper. Have I it ? You have it. 
Has he it not ? He has it not. 

N. B. I would remind the teacher and learner, that one part of the method consists in 
asking the questions in French to be answered by the learner in French, without regard to the 
answers given in the exercises. For instance, after the seventh lesson has been recited aa 
given above, the teacher is to ask the first question in French, Qui a le bon beurre 7 The 
learner is to form an answer extempore ; Cet homme V a, or Mon cousin V o, etc. Teacher. 
A-t'il leselJ Learner. 11 ne I* a pas, or Jin' a pas le sel, il a le sucre, etc. Teacher. Qui a mon 
bas 7 Learner. Le gar^on V a, or Votre frire V a, etc. When there is a want of case and 
fluency in making the answer, it may be given and answered several times, or passed round 
a class until it is sufficiently familiar. In this way the ear and the vocal organs are made fa- 
miliar with the language, and the advantages of Manesca's By«tem MftvaiW.ed.NiVOQ. VJbo^^ 
tb« vreaeat method. 
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8, HUmfcME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Wltat? (what thing?) Que? 

Somethingy any thing, Quelque chose. 

The cake. The ham, he gateau. Jjejamhon, 

The mutton, sheep. The chicken, Le mouton. Le poulet, 

'Without a verb, rien; with a verb of 
which it is the object, ne before the 
Nothing^ i verb, rien after; with a verb of 

which it is the subject, rien ne both 
before the verb in the above order. 
The bird. The gentleman, Mr, JJ oiseau. Le monsieur, 

My relation. The cloth, Mon parent. Le drap, 

The handkerchief. Poor, Le mouchoir. Pauzre, 

Honest, Honnete, 

What have you ? or, what is the matter 
with you? Qu'avez-vousT 

Que becomes gu' before a vowel or a silent h, 

I have the good cake, J' ai le bon gateau. 

What have I ? or, what is the matter 
with me? Qu'ai-je? 

You have the handsome bird, Vous avcz le bel oiseau, 

What have we ? or, what is the matter 
with us? Qu'avons-nous? 

N'othing. We have nothing, Kien. Nous n' avons rien, 

^^ ( Qu' a ce monsieur ? 

What has that gentieman ? \ ^^ ^^^si^^ q^, ^^^-il ? 

Has he any thing ? is any thing the mat- 

ter with him ? ^'^^ ^"^^^"^ ^^^ ^ 

He has (not any thing,) nothing ; or, 

nothmg is the matter with him, Una rien. 

Quelque chose is not used with a negative. 

What has that poor gentleman ? Ce pauvre monsieur qu' a-t-il ? 

He has nothing, . H n' a rien. 

Has that honest man any thing ? Cet honnete honmie a-t-il qadque chooe t 

He has his money, II a son argent. 

What has your relation ? Qu' a votre parent ? 

Re has something, D a quelque chose. 

What, with a noun is quel; equivalent to what thing it is, que. 

^Vhat ham has he ? He has his ham, Quel jambon a-t-il ? H a son jambon. 
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Have you the mutton or the chicken ? I have the mutton and the 
chicken. Have I your handkerchief and your cloth ? Yes, sir ; you 
have my handkerchief and my cloth. Has that poor boy the cake ? 
He has it not. Have you it ? We have it not. Have we it ? You 
have it not. Has he it ? He has it not. Have I it ? You have it. 
What has that gentleman ? He has the excellent cake and the good 
ham. Has he not the mutton ? Ho has the mutton and the chicken. 
What has your relation ? He has the handsome bird and the hand- 
some cloth. What has that poor man ? He has the old coat and 
the old hat. What has that honest man ? He has nothing. Who 
has the ugly dog ? The honest man has him. What has that poor 
boy ? He has the excellent cake. What has your cousin ? He has 
something. Has he his handkerchief? He has his handkerchief and 
his cloth. Who has the handsome bird? My relation has him. 
What has that honest gentleman ? Ho has the good cake, the excel- 
lent ham, the little chicken, and the ugly bird. Has your relation his 
gun ? He has it. What has that young boy ? He has his whip 
and his knife. What has your father ? He has the wood, the iron, 
and the coal. What has your brother ? He has the biscuit, the egg^ 
and the vile tobacco. 



9, NEUVlfcipi LEgON. 

INTRODUOTOBY EXBBOISES. 

Have they? They have, Ont-ils? lis ont, 

TAem, Z»«», (before the verb,) 

The, Lee, (plural of le.) 

Rule. Articles and adjectives in French, agree in num- 
ber with their nouns. The plural, both of nouns and adjec- 
tives, is formed by adding an s to the singular, as ; 

The fiah, the fiahea, Jjq poisson, lea poiseons, 

The onion, the onions, JJ oignon, les oignons, 

The parasol, the parasols, Le parasol, les parasols, 

The sofa, the sofas, Le canape, les canapis, 

The hroom, the brooms, Le halai, lee halais^ 

The chest, the chests, Le cojfrc, les cojpres, 



10 
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My, (plural,) 

Your, " 

Our, " 

His, her^ its. 

Their, 

These, those. The best, 

The little fishes. What brocmiB ? 

These onions. These pretty parasols, 

My large sofiu, 

Our best brooms, 

Your good chests, 

Jlis young cousins. 

Their best soap. 

Their ugly dogs. 

Have your friends their copybooks ? 

Have your friends them t 

They have them, 

Ila\e not your cousins our books ? 

Ilavo your cousins them ? 

They have them not, 

llave they them ? 

Yes, sir ; they haye them. 

What have those gentlemen ? 

They have their whips and their guns. 

Have they not my gloves 7 

They have them not. 

Have you them ? 

I liavo them not, 

Have we them not ? 

We have them, 

You have them not, 

Has he them ? 

He has them not. 



Mes, (plural of mon,) 

Vos, (plural of votre,) 

Nos, (plural of notre,) 

Ses, (plural of son,) 

Leur, (singular,) leurs, (plural,) 

Ces, (plural of ee,) Le meilleur, 

Les petitB poissons. Quels balaist 

Ces oignons. Ccs jolis parasola, 

Mes grands canapes, 

Nos meilleurs balais, 

Vos bons coffres, 

Sos jeuncs cousins, 

Leur meiUour savon, 

Leurs vilains chiens, 

Vos amis ont-ils leurs cahiers ? 

Vos amis les ont-ils ? 

Us les ont, 

Vos cousins n' ont-ils pas nos livres t 

Vos cousins les ont-ils 7 

Us ne les ont pas, 

Los ont-ils 7 

Qui, M. ; ils les ont, 

Ces messieurs qu' ont-ils 7 

lis ont leurs fouets et leurs fusils, 

W ont-ils pas mes gants 7 

Us ne les ont pas, 

Les avcz-vous 7 

Je ne les oi pas, 

Ne les avons-nous pas 7 

Nous les avons, 

Vous ne les avcz pas, 

Les a-t-il 7 

B no lea a pas. 



Have those gentlemen our books ? They have them. Have my 
brothers their little fish ? They have them not. B[ave my cousins 
them ? They have them not ; those young boys have them. What 
pencils have your friends ? They have their pencils. Have they their 
paper ? They have it. Who has our sticks ? My cousins have 
them. What have those gentlemen ? They have the large fishes. 
Save they the onions ? They have them. Has the boy his chickens f 
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He has them not. Have his brothers them ? They have them not. 
Have we them ? We have them not. Have you not them ? I have 
them not. Has he them ? He has them not. Have they them not ? 
They have them. What chests has your fether ? He has the best 
chests. Have your relations the best sofas 1 They have the best 
sofas and the best beds. Have those gentlemen the pretty parasols ? 
They have the pretty parasols and the pretty caps. Has your fether 
his papers ? He has them. What brooms has that boy ? He has 
his brooms. Have those gentlemen my exercises ? They have them 
not. Have they the excellent cloth f Th^ have it not. HLave they, 
it not 1 No, sir ; our relations have it. Who has our sticks ? Those 
gentlemen have them. Have you them not ? I have them not. Has 
he them not ? He has them not. Have they them ? They have 
them. Have they the pantaloons and the cloak ? Yes, sir ; and they 
have the waistcoat and the cap. 



10. DIXifeME LEgON. 



INTRODUCTORY EXKROISBS. 



Noons and adjectives ending in «, :r, or z^ are unchanged in the plural, as : 



The wood, the vooods^ 


Le bois, les bois. 




The noM, the noses^ 


Le nez, les nez. 




The old carpet, the old carpets, 


Le vleux tapis, les 


vieux tapis, 


The coarse stoddng, 


Legrosbas, 




The coarse stockings, 


liCs gros has. 




Which one, what one. 


Lequel, 




Which ones, what ones, 


Lesquels, 




Mine, 


Le mien, (s.) 


les miens, i 


Yours, 


Le v6tre, " 


les v6tres. 


Oirs, 


Le ndtre, " 


les notres. 


His, hers, its, 


Le sien, « 


les siens, 


Theirs, 


Le leur, « 


les leurs. 


The above pronouns 


are used without a noun. 


The general^ 


Le general. 




Thecoptotfiy 


Le capitaine. 





(pl.) 
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The corporal. The leather, Le caporal. Le cutr, 

The cotton. The hammer^ Le co^oti. Le mar^eau, 

My uncle. Of, Mon oncZe. De, 

What horse has the general ? Quel cheval le g^eral a-t-il ? 

He has my uncle's horse, * H a le oheval de mon oncle. 

Rbma&k 1. Possession, which is expressed in English either bj of before the possessor, 
or by the possessive case, is expressed in French only by de before the possessor. The 
French have no possessive case. 

Our captain's gun, or the gtm of our 
^^jjjj^ Le fiisil de notre capitaine, 

The hammer of our corporal, or our 

corporal's hammer, ^ ^""^^ ^® ''''^^ ^P^'*^ 

Our general's cloak, or the cloak of our 

^^ Le manteau de notre g6n^ral, 

Tour uncle's leather, Le cuh* de votro oncle. 

Rbmabk 2. The material of which a thing is made may also in English be placed as an 
adjective before the thing ; in French it must be placed after it and preceded by de. The 
article, in sach cases, is not used before the name of the material 

The iron hammer, or, hammer of iron, Le marteau do fer. 

The leather shoe, or shoe of leather, Le Soulier de cuir. 

The cotton cap, or cap of cotton, Le bonnet do coton, 

WbaX cotton has that gentleman ? Quel coton ce monsieur a-t-il ? 

He has his, II a le sien, 

He has the gold button, D a le bouton d' or. 

De becomes d' before a vowel or a silent h. 

Has he not mine ? N' a-t-il pas le mien ? 

He has not yours, H n' a pas le y6tre. 



Have those men my fether's papers? 



Ces hommes ont-ils les papiers de mon 
p^re? 



They have not his ; they have theirs, Hb n' ont pas les siens ; ils ont les leurs, 
Which ones have the gentlemen ? Lesquels ont les messieurs ? 

They have ours, Bs ont les n6tres. 

What sticks have the bop ? They have the big sticks. Which 
ones have they ? They have mine and yours. What chest has the 
general ? He has ours. Has he our captain's chest ? He has it not 
Wliich one has he ? He has his. Which hammer have your cousins! 
They have theirs. Have they the cloth shoes ? No, sir ; tliey have 
tie leather shoes. Has the corporal his wooden hammer {k<Mm$ner of 
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wood ?) He has not the wooden hammer ; he has the silver knife. 
Have you my uncle's gloves ? I have them not. Which ones have 
we ? You have mine. Has the captain your iron chest ? No, sir ; 
he has not mine, he has his. Have I your cotton stockings ? No, 
sir ; you have them not. Have you our general's carpets f We have 
not our general's carpets, we have yours. Have you my brother' 
exercises ? I have not theirs, I have ours. Have you the cotton bags 
No, sir ; we have the leather bags. Has the captain the silver knife f 
He has it. Has he the silver knife of my uncle ? He has it not. 
Have those gentlemen the good cotton stockings ? No, sir ; they 
have the bad cotton stockings. Have they our corporal's gun ? They 
have it. Have they his iron gun ? They have his iron gun and his 
cotton cap. Who has my brother's books ? Your cousins have them. 
What gold buttons ( Quels boutons d'or) have they ? They have our 
uncle's gold buttons (the gold buttons of our uncle). 

J' ai V argent, V or et le fer, et vous avez le pain, le beurre el lo fromage. Le 
capitaine qu' a-t-il ? D a le beau fusil du caporal et le joli bas du joll garden. 
Quel chapeau avez-vous, Monsieur ? J' ai mon chapeau. N' avez-vous pas le 
niien ? Non, Monsieur 5 je n* ai pas lo votre ; j ' ai le mien. N' ont-ils pas le jam- 
bon de mon frere ? Da n' ont pas son jambou ; ils ont le leur. Votre frere n' a 
rien. Mon frere a quelqne obose ; il a le papier, lo tabiic et le poul^ 



11. ONZlfcME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Are you 7 I am^ tltes-voua 7 Je suis, 

Are we 7 We are^ Sommes-noia ? Nous sommeSf 

You are. Where 7 Vous ites. OH 7 

Here, There, Id, Ld, 

On. In, Sur, Dans, 

The bench. The floor, Jj& bane, Le plancher, 

The store. That animal, Le magasin, Cet animal. 

Wicked, worthless, had, Mechant, 

The glass. Hie steel, Le verre, U acier^ 

Th« iwny^ L' ivoire, 

4 
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Rule. — Nouns and adjectives ending in al change this 
termination into aux for the plural, and those in au, et/, take 
an or, as : 

The horse, the horses, Le cheyal, les chevanx, 

The general, the generals, Le general, les generaux, 

Tlio corporal, the corporals, Le caporal, les caporaux, 

The animal, the animals, L' animal, les animaux, 

The hat, the hats, Le chapcau, les chapeaux, 

The knife, the kniyes, Le couteau, les couteaux, 

The handsome bird, the handsome birds, Le bel oiseau, les beaux oiseaux. 

Where are you 7 I am here. Oil etcs-vous ? Je suis ici, 

Are you not there ? N* etes-vous pas la ? 

I am here on the bench, Je suis ici sur le banc, 

Are we in your store ? Sommes-nous dans votre'magasin ? 

You are in my store, Vous ctcs dans mon magasin. 

We have seen sufficiently in the preceding lessons that the verb agrees with its subj^jct Ik 
number and person. T' \i may be either singular or plural, and the adjective, and the osAXtm 
in apposition, must be \ arieU accordingly, as follows : 

Are you poor ? I am poor, Etes-vous pauvre ? Je suis pauvre, 

Are you not poor ? N' etes-vous pas pauvres ? 

We are not poor, Nous ne sommes pas pauvres, 

Are you my relation ? Etes-vous mon parent ? 

I am your uncle, Je suis votre onole, 

Are you not my relations ? N' etes-vous pas mes parents ? 

Wo are your cousins, Nous sommes vos cousins, 

Ne sommes-nous pas les amis du oapi- 
Are we not the friends of the captain ? ^^^ „ 

Yes, sir ; and you are the friends of the 



Oui, M.; et vous etes les amis du g^nSral, 

Du before a consonant, de V before a 
-f ^ J^ > vowel or a silent A. Des^ (plural,) 

Are you the friend of the captain ? Etes-vous V ami du capitaine ? 

Yes, sir ; and I am the friend of the 

coroorals ^^' ^^'^ ®* J® ^^® ^' ^°^ ^^ caporaux, 

, . . , « , , « Ne sommes-nous pas les amis des g6n^ 

Are we not the friends of the generals ? » 

You are the friends of the generals, Vous etes les amis des generaux. 

Where are you ? We are here. Are you on the hench or on the 
floor ? T am on the floor. Are we not in your store ? You are in 
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my store. Are we not your relations 1^ Yes, sir, you are my cxiusins. 
Are you there ? I am here. Are you the brother of the (du) cap- 
tain ? I am the brother of the captain, and the friend of the (des) 
corporals. Are we not the relations of the general ? We are the 
relations of the general and the friends of the potmen. Are we the 
friends of the wicked man ? You are not the friends of the wicked 
man, you are the friends of the good men. Have you the glass or 
the steel ? I have the glass and the steel. Have we your ivory knives ? 
You have them not, we have them. Have we them ? You have 
them not. Have wo the ivory knife or the steel knife ? You have 
the ivory knife. Has your father the money of the gentlemen ? He 
has not the money of the gentlemen, he has the money of the cor- 
poral. What glass have the boys ? They have mine. Have they 
yours ? They have it not, they have theirs. What have you ? I 
have the wicked horse of the gentleman. Who has those wicked ani- 
mals ? My father has them. Where are we ? Wo are in the store 
of the general. Are you there ? I am here on the bench. Are we 
not poor ? You are not poor. Are we not your friends ? You are 
not ours, you are his. Are we not yours ? You are mine. Are you 
my friend ? I am yours, and I am his. 

N' avons-nous pas les poissons de V homme? Non, M. ; nous avons ses mou- 
toDS, ses poulets, et ses chiens. Avez-vous scs oignons ou ses oeufe ? J' ai sea 
oignons ; je n' m pas ses oeufis. Qu' avez vous ? Je n' ai rien. J' al le meillcur 
bceuf ; n' avez-Tous pas qnelque chose ? Nous avons le grand crayon du garcon ? 
Qui a le gros jambon de notre general ? Le capitaine a son jambon. Qui a le 
bel habit de 1' homme ? Je no V ai pas ; vous 1' avez. Qu' a ce m^chont 
homme 7 D a le meilleur drap dans son magasin. 



la. DOUZDfcME LEgON. 

INTRODUOTORY EXERCISES. 

lake? is it? He is, it is. Est-il ? II est. 

There \b no neuter gender in French. iZ applies to all nouns not feminine. 

Are they ? They are, Sont-Us ? lis sont, 

The tree. The garden, V arbre, Jjejardin, 

His nephew, Son neveu^ 
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Le marchand^ 
Le medecin^ 
Le domestiquCy 
Sous. JJ enfanty 
Tout, plural tons. 



lie voisin^ 



The m«rcAant, 
The physician, 
The ffervant, 
render. The child, 
All. The neighbor, 
The ffltlor. The cooA:, 
The pepper, 
The rofl«t &««/, 
The roast meat, 
The cook's roast meat, 
Tlie neighbors' children, 

Du and dea^ let it be borne in mind, are contractions of dele and de le». 

The tailor's cloth, or doth of the tailor, Le drap du tailleur. 
The cook's pepper, or pepper of the cook, Le poivre du cuisinier, 
Tlie servant's cap, or cap of the servant, Le bonnet du domcstique. 
The physician's garden. 
The children's copybooks, or copybooks 
of the children. 



Le tailleur. Le cuisinier, 

Le poivre, 

Le bcBuf r6ti, 

Le roti, 

Le r6ti du cuisinier, 

Les enfants des voisins. 



Le jardin du medccin, 
Les cahiers des cnfimts, 

Les magasins des marchauda, 

L' or des messieurs. 

Oil est votre ncveu ? 

H est dans le jardin, 

Iticn n' est beau ici, 

Le marchand n'est-il pas dans son 

magasin ? 
II n' est pas dans son magasin, 
Oil sont les medecins ? 
Bs sont ici, 

Ces hommes sont-ils vos voisnB f 
lis sont mes voisins, 
Ce jeune homme est-il le firdre du g^6- 

ral? 
Non, M. J jl est son neveu, 
liO bel oiseau est-il sur 1' arbre ? 
Non, M. ; il est sous 1' arbre, 
Tons les oiseaux sont-ils sous V arbre ? 
lis sont tons sous V arbre. 
Oh est le bceuf r6ti du cuisinier T 



The merchants' stores. 
The gentlemen's gold. 
Where is your nephew ? 
He is in the garden, 
Nothmg is pretty here. 

Is not the merchant in his store ? 

He is not in his store, 

Where are the physicians ? 

They are here, 

Are those men your neighbors 7 

They are my neighbors. 

Is that young man the general's bro- 
ther? 

No, sir ; he is his nephew, 

Is the handsome bird on the tree ? 

No, sir ; he is under the tree, 

Are all the birds under the tree T 

They are all imder the tree. 

Where is the cook's roast beef? 

All the cook's roast beef is there. Tout le boeuf r6ti du cuisinier est U, 

Are all the children's caps under the Tous les bonnets des enfants sont-Us sow 
bench ? le banc ? 

They are all under the bench, Us sont tous sous le banc. 
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Where is the general's horse ? He is under the tree. Where is 
the merchant's servant ? He is in the store. Where is the cook's 
glass dish {U plat de verre du cuisinier ?) It is here on the floor. 
Where is the servant's steel knife ? It is there on the bench. Is the 
merchant's ivory knife on the floor ? It is on the floor under the 
bench. Where are the merchant's cotton handkerchiefs ? They are 
in his store. Where are the physician's nephews {neveux ?) They are 
here. Are the tailor's steel knives here ? They are on the floor. Are 
all the birds in the garden ? They are all in the garden. Are they 
all on the tree or under the tree ? They are all under the tree. Is 
that young man the nephew of the physician ? He is the nephew of 
the physician. Is that young boy the child of the neighbor ? He is 
the child of the neighbor. Where are the neighbor's bad (mechants) 
animals ? They are in the garden. What has the servant ? He has 
the cook's roast beef. Has he his roast meat ? He has all his roast 
meat. Has he his pepper ? He has all his pepper. Has he his 
roast meat or his pepper ? He has his roast meat and his pepper. 
What has the child ? He has the tailor's cotton handkerchief. Are 
the children pretty here ? Nothing is pretty here. 

Are you the nephew of the merchant ? No, sir ; I am the captain's 
nephew. Are we in your garden ? No, sir ; you are in the physi- 
cian's garden. Who has my silver dish ? The tailor's child has it. 
Have you my doth pantaloons ? I have your cloth pantaloons said 
your waistcoat. Who has the merchant's coal ? The t^or has it. 
Who has our soap ? The servant has it. What exercises have the 
neighbors' children? They have the third, the fourth and the last. 

Ce bel oiseau est Ik sur oet arbre, et oe beau ohien est ioi snr ce banc de bois. 
Oil est V en&nt de notre parent? H est dans le jardin du m^ecin sous le grand 
arbre. Nos amis sent dans le magasin sur le canap6, et les amis du tailleur sont 
id sur le lit de notre oapitune. Mes poissons sont id dans ce verre d' cau^ ; 
les ydtres oU sont-ils 7 Les n6tres ne sont pas dans V eau ; ils sont sur le gazon^ 
dana le jardin de notre pere. Oti etes-vous ? Je suis snr mon cheval ; n' 6tes- 
vous pas sur le v6tre ? Non, M. ; je ne P ai pas ; mon domestique V a. Nous 
lommes sous le manteau du cuisinier, et vous etes sous le v6tre. 

1, Eau, water. 2, Gazon, tur£ 
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18. TREIZlfeME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Do you go ? Are you going ? Allez-vouB ? 

J go. I am going. I do go^ Je «a£*, 

Does he go ? Is he going ? Va-t-il ? 

He goes. He is going. He does go, II ©a, 

Do we go ? Are we going ? Allons-nousf 

We go. We are going. We 4o go, Nous allons. 

You go. You are going. You do go, Vous aUez^ 

Do they go ? Are they going ? Vont-ils ? 

They go. They are going. They do go, lis vont, 

To or at the house of, Chez, (preposition,) 

To my house, at my house, Chez moi. 

To your house, at your house, Chez vous. 

To his house, at his house, Chez lui, 

To our house, at our house, Chez nous. 

To their house, at their house, Chez eux. 

Rbmask 1. The personal pronouns following prepositions have the above fi>^ 

The president. The doctor^ Le president, Le doeteur, 

The one of, that of, Celui de, 

The ones of, those of, Ceux de, 

The blacksmith. The candlesticJcj "Leforgeron. Jje chandelier. 

Are you going to my house ? Allez-vous chez moi ? 

I am going to your house, Je vms chez vous, 

We are going to the house of the presi- ^ 

J . , ^ ., • J *» \ Nous allons chez le president, 

dent, (or to the president's,) •. *^ ^ 

We are not going to his house, ^ Nous n' allons pas chez lui, 

The doctor is at our house, Le dooteur est chez nous, 

Are they going to their house (home ?) Vont-ils chez eftx ? 

They are going to the doctor's, Us vont chez le docteur, 

Are we not going home (to our house ?) N' allons-nous pas chez nomi t 

You are going home (to your house,) Vous allez chez yous, 

I am going home (to my house,) and he 

is going home (to hi. house,) ^^ "^ '^'^^ ■""' et ^ ya chez lul. 

What candlestick have you ? Quel chandelier avez-vous ? 

I have the one of silver, J' ai celui d' argent, 

The iron one, the one of iron, that of _ , , 

iron, Celm defer, 

The iron ones, the ones of iron, those of 
iroi, Ceux defer. 
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The glass one, the one of glass, that of 

glass, CeluideveiTe, 

The glass ones, the ones of glass, those 

of glass, CeuidoTcrre. 

Remark 3. When the object of the possessive ease is omitted its place is supplied lo 
French by celui or ceux. 

Have you the blacksmith's horse ? Avez-vous lo choval du forgeron ? 

No, sir ; I have the doctor's, Non, M. ; j' ai celui du docteur. 

Have you the tailor's candlesticks ? Avez-vous les chandeliers du tailleur t 

I have the taUor's, J' ai ceux du tailleur. 

The children's, that of the children, Celui des enfants, 

The men's, those of the men, Ceux des hommes. 

Where is the doctor going ? Oil va le docteur ? 

He is going into the garden, H va dans lo jardin. 

Have you the servant's hammers ? Avez-vous les marteaux du domestique t 

No, fidr, I have the cook's, Non, M. ; j' ai ceux du cuisinier, 
We have those of the blacksmith, and he Nous avons ceux du forger(Hi, et il a oelu! 
has that of the tailor du tailleur. 



Where are you going ? I am going to the house of the president. 
Are you not going to the doctor's ? No, sir, I am going to the physi- 
dan's. Where is the doctor going ? lie is going home. Is he not 
going to the neighbor's ? No, sir, he is going to the blacksmith's. 
Where is the president going ? He is going home. Are you going 
to my house ? We are going to your house. Are we not going 
home ? You are not going home. Are we going to the president's ? 
No, sir, you are going to the neighbor's. Are we going to the mer- 
chant's ? You are going to the merchant's. We are going home ; 
is not your nephew going home ? He is going home. Are the chil* 
dren going home ? They are going home. I am going home ; are 
not your nephews going home ? They are not going home, they are 
going to my father's. What candlestick have you ? I have the sil- 
ver one. Have you not the glass one ? No, sir ; I have not the glass 
one. Has not the blacksmith the iron one ? He has the iron one. 
What gloves have you ? I have the cotton ones. Have you not the 
leather ones ? I have not the leather ones. Which ones {lesquels) 
has the 000k ? He has the tailor's. Has he not the servant's ? He- 
has not the servant's. What gun has the boy *J Ha \iaa ^^ ^iQr^<^- 
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ral's. "VVHiicli one has he ? He has the iron one. Has he not tiio 
captain's ? He has the captain's. 

What has the servant ? He has the blacksmith's iron, and the tai- 
lor's cloth. What candlestick has he ? He has the cook's. Which 
one has he ? He has the neighbor's. Where are my books ? Tliey 
are there. Are they there ? Yes, sir ; they are here on the bench. 
Where are the children? They are at the house of the neighbor. 
Are they not at your house ? They are not at my house. 

Le cheval est plus^ gros que' Ic chien, mais^ lo bocuf est plus gros que le chevaL 
Fourquoi* n' allez-vous pas chcz le nit'decin ? Je ne vais pas chez lui parce que* 
je ne suis pas malade. Je vais chez ce marcliand parce qu' il a le meilleur drap, 
et je vais chcz ce taillcur parce qu'il a los mcillcurs habits. N'allea-vous pas 
aussi* chez cux ? Non, M. ; parce quo je n'ni i){u* T argent iieceesi^e^. Vos 
en&nts ont-ils le premier ou le second plut ? lis out le premier, mais lis n' ont 
pas le second. 

1, P/u«, more. 2, Que, than. 3, Maw, but. 4, Pour quoi^ why, 5, Paret 
quCj because. 6, Aussi^ also. 7, Ntcessairfi, necessary. 



14, QUATORZlfcME LEgON. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

Do you wish (for ?) will you have ? Voulez-vous ? 

I wish (for,) / will have^ Je veux, 

Does he wish (for ?) will he have ? Veut-il ? 

He wishes (for,) he will have, II veut^ 

Do we wish (for ?) Voulons-nous ? 

We wish (for,) we will have^ Nous voulons^ 

Do they wish (for ?) are they willing ? Veulent-iU ? 

They wish (for,) they are willing^ lis veulent, 

V, Si, 

If you please^ (if it please you,) S^ il vous plait, 

No, sir ; / thank yoUy Non, M. ; je vous remercie. 

The same. The other, Le mime. JJ autre, 

Wie stranger. The nail, JJ etranger. Le clou, 

The copper. The sick man, sick, Ixj cuivre, lj& malade, malads, 

I^ you wish for the tea ? . Voulez-vous le the ? 

Yes, sir ; if you please, Oui, M. ; s* il vous plait, 
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.Jo you wish for the coffee ? Voulez-vous lo cafe ? 

No, sir J I thank you, Non, M. ; je vous remercie, 

Does the stranger wbh for the milk ? L' etranger veut-il le lait? 

He wishes for it, II le veut, 

What do you wish for ? Que voulez-vous ? 

We wish for the sugar, Nous voulons le snore, 

Do the children wish for the fruit ? Lcs en&nts yeulent-ils le fruit t 

They wish for it, Ds le veulcnt. 

Does the blacksmith wish for the nails 7 Le forgeron veut-il les dous ? 

He wishes for them, D les veut. 

We wish for that book ; do you wish for Nous voulons ee livre j voulez-vous \» 

the same book ? meme livre ? 

We wish for the other book, Nous voulons V autre livre, 

I wish for the second vdume, Je veux le second tome, 

The sick man wishes for the eggs, Le malade veut les oeufs, 

My brother is sick, Mon frere est malade. 

What nails do the blacksmiths wish for ? Quels clous les forgerons vculcnt-ils 7 

They wish for the merchant's copper Ds veulent les clous de cuivre du mar 

nails, ohand, 

I wish for the cook's glass dish, Je veux le plat de verre du ouisinier. 

He wishes for the gentlemen's leather 

, U veut les gants de cuir des messieurs. 

Remark. The pliable ei is often annexed to denote an object near, and Id to denote one 
more remote. 

This, this one, the latter. That, that _ , ^ . , 

* , r Celui-ci, Celui-lcL 

one, \he former, ' ~ 

These, these here, the latter. Those, . 

^jL *iL ix. r Ceux-ct, Ceux'la. 

those there, me former , » ' 

This apron, these aprons, Ce tablier-ci, ces tabliers-ci. 

That cake, those cakes, Ce gateau-la, ces gateaux-la, 

Do you wish for this ham or that ham 7 Vouleat-vouscejambon-cioucejambon-UL? 

I wish for this one, he wishes for that, Je veux celui-ci, il veut oelui-lsi. 

Do they wish for these chickens, or for 

^Y^QgQ J Veulent-ils ces poulets-ci ou ceux-li 7 

They wish for those cliickens, they do lis veulent ces poulets-1^ ; ils ne veulent 
not wish for these, pas ceux-ci. 

Do you wish for (will you have) the tea ? No, sir ; I thank you, 
I wish for the coffee. Do you wish for the milk ? I wish for tho 
milk and the sugar. Does the sick man wish for the fruit ? He 
wishes for it. What bread does the sick man wish for ? H^ m%\\sift 

4* 
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for tlie cook's bread. Will you have tlie butter ? No, sir ; I thank 
you. Will you have the roast beef? Yes, sir ; if you please. Does 
the stranger wish for the cheese ? lie wishes for it. Does the sick 
man wish for the salt ? He wishes for the salt and the pepper. Do 
those sick men wish for the biscuit ? They wish for the biscuit and 
the eggs. Do the children wish for any thing ? They wish for some- 
thing. What does the stranger wish for ? He wishes for noth- 
ing. We wish for the mutton ; do you not wish for it ? I wish 
for it. Is your nephew sick ? He is not sick. Where are you 
going ? I am going homo. Is the stranger going to your house ? 
No, sir ; he is going home. Are the sick men going to the physi- 
cian's ? No, sir ; they are going home. Do you wish for this fish or 
that ? I wish for this one. Does the child wish for these cakes or 
those ? He wishes for these. Does he wish for this paper or that? 
He wishes for that paper, and his cousins wish for this. Do thej 
wish for these pantaloons or those ? They wish for these and those. 
What has the doctor's boy ? He has the bad cheese and the bad 
butter. Where is the boy's silver pencil ? It is here on the bench. 
Where are the doctor's leather shoes ? They are here on the floor. 
I wish for this copybook ; do you wish for the same ? No, sir ; I 
wish for the other. Do you wish for the merchant's copper nails ? I 
wish for them. Does not the blacksmith wish for them ? He does 
not wish for them. 

Mon gateau est petit, mais celui-ci est encore* plus petit. Mon bon petit ami, 
roulez-vous le joli oiseau de mon fr^re ? Non, M. ; je vous remercie, Pourquoi 
DO le voulez-vous pas? Parce quMl est bien m6chant, et il est encore plus 
mechant quo joli. Bonjour,* Monsieur. Bonjour, Madame.' Oil allez-vous 
ainsi*? Je vais chez mon cousin le docteur; il est bien* malade, le pauvre 
homme ! Alors* je vais aveo' vous, si vous voulez. Je le veux bien", Madame. 
Le lion* est le roi*" des animaux terrestres", et 1' aiglo" est le roi des animaoz 
del' air." 

1, Encore^ still. 2, Bonjour, good day or good morning. 3, Madame^ 
madam. 4, Ainsi, so. 5, Bien, very. 6, Alors, then. 7, Avec^ with. 8, 
Bien, well. 9, Lion, lion. 10, Roi, king. 11, Terrestres, terrestrial. 12, 
AigJ', eagle. 13, Air, air. 
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15. QUINZlfcMF LEgON. 



PRESENT TENSE OF AVOIR, AC. 

The present tenses of the four following are all the verbs which have thus far been given. 
TO HAVE, 



J* aif tu cu, il a, 

I have, thou hast. he has, 

TO BE, 

Je suisy tu 68, il est, 

I am, thou art, he is, 

TO GO, 

Je vais, tu va», il va, 

I go, thou goest, he goes, 

TO WISH, . 

Jeveux, tuveux, Uveut, 

I wish, thou wishest, he wishes, 



AVOIR, (iNPraixrvB,) 
nous avons, voua aveZf ila ont, 

we have, you have, they have, 



AtRE, (Infinitive,) 



nous sommeSf votis itts^ 
we are, you are. 



(78 sont, 
they are, 



Thy, 



ALLER, (INFENITIVB,) 

nous aUons, vous allez, ils vontf 
we go, you go, they go, 

VOULOIR, aNPINlTlVB,) 

nousvoulons^ vousvoulez, ilsveulentf 
we wish, you wish, they wish. 

Tu. Ton (sing,) tea (plur,) 
Le tierij les tienSy 
As-tu ton manteau ? 
Tu es malade, 
on vas-tu ? 



Thou. 

Thine, 

Hast thou thy doak ? 

Thou art sick, 

Where art thou going ? 

Remark 1. 7\Cj ton and le tien are to be used only in speaking to inferiors, as to lervau 
and children, or as denoting great familiarity and endearment, or as thou in Englidi, in^the 
solemn and sublime style and sometimes to superiors, as kings and to the Supreme Being 
In other circumstances vouSf voire and le vdtre are to be used. 



The haJcer. The fisherman^ 
The carpenter. The umbrella^ 
The grocer. 



Le houlanger. Le pecheur, 
Le charpentier. Le parapluie, 
JJ epicier. 



Rule. The place of the adjective in French is influenced 
by emphasis, perspicuity and euphony. The adjectives thus 
far given are generally placed before the noun. The learner 
may understand it as a general rule, with few exceptions, 
that other adjectives are placed after their nouns. 



Fresh, cool, the fresh butter, 
Bltich, the black cloth, 
White, the white handkerchief, 
YeUow, the yellow lirda, 



Frais, le beurre feais,, 
Noir, le drap noir, 
Blanc, le mouchoir blano, 
Jaune, les oiseaux JaaxiQ&^ 
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Blue, the blue cloaks, Bleu, les manteaux blens, 

Sweet, gentle, the sweet fniit, Doux, le fruH doux, 

Sour, the sour milk, -Aigre, le lait aigre. 

Rkmark 2. Qu^que chose, rien, and que interrogative pronoun, require de before ao 
adjective following. 

\VTiat have j'ou fresh ? Qu' avez-vous de frais ? 

I have nothing fresh, Je n' ai rien de finds, 

Ilave you something white ? Avez-vous quelque chose de blanc T 

I liave tlie white apron, J* ai le tablier blanc, 

What liave you sweet ? Qu' avez-vous de doux ? 

I liave something sweet, J ' ai quelque chose de doux. 

Neither. Nor, Ne (before the verb,) n» (after it.) Ni, 

Do you wish for these cakes or tliose ? Voulez-vous ces g&teaux-ci ou ceux-U ? 

I wish for ncitlicr these nor those, Je ne veux ni ceux-oi ni ceux-lii, 

Does ho wish for this nail or that ? Veut-il ce clou-ci ou celui-U ? 

Ho wishes for neither this one nor that, H ne veut ni cclui-ci ni cdoi-lA. 

When ne is used with ni, or with any other word having the force of a negative, pae or 
point is omitted, as in the above answers. 

Rbmark 3. Ce and ee» are adjectives and are used with nouns ; celui and ceus are pro* 
nouns and used without tlu-m. 

Have you the pantaloons or the woist- 
^x y Avez-vous le pantalon ou le gHett 

I have neither the pantaloons nor the 

wwstcoat, •^^ ^* "^ °^ ^® pmiBkm ni le gUet, 

TTe vnsh to be tall, Nous voulons 6tre grands, 

We wish to go home, Nous voulons aller chez nous, 

Dost thou wish for thy umbrella or fop 
jjjjjg 2 Veux-tu ton parapluie ou le mien ? 

I wish for neither thine nor mine, Je ne veux ni le tien ni le mien. 

Where dost tlioii wish to go ? I wish to go home. Where art 
thou going ? I am going to the baker's. Art thou not my friend ? 
I am thy friend. Hast thou thy gloves or mine ? I have neither 
thine nor mine. What has the baker ? He has the coarse carpet 
What has he good ? He has the good bread and the good cakes. 
Are you going to the baker's or to the grocer's ? I am going neither 
to the baker's nor to the grocer's. Are you going to the fisherman's ? 
No, sir ; we are going home. Where are those carpenters going ? 
They are going to the grocer's. Do you wish for these umbrellas or 
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for those ? We wish for neither these nor those ; we wish for the 
black cotton umbrellas (les parapluies de coton noirs.) Do the 
strangers wish for the same umbrellas or for the others ? They wish 
for the same. Is the fisherman going home ? No, sir ; he is going 
to the carpenter's. Is the carpenter going to the fisherman's ? No, 
sir ; he is going to our house. Where are those strangers going ? 
The strangers are going to your house, and the fishermen are going 
home. What sticks do those children wish for ? They wish for the 
carpenter's black sticks. 

Do you wish for the sweet biscuit ? No, sir ; I thank you. Do 
you wish for these firesh eggs ? Yes, sir ; if you please. Do you 
wish for this mutton ? Yes, sir ; if you please. Do the strangers 
wish for the same mutton or for the other ? They wish for the other. 
Does the carpenter wish for the copper nails or for the iron ones ? 
He wishes for the blacksmith's copper nails. What has the grocer 
fresh ? ' He has the fresh butter. What have you black ? I have 
the black cloak and the black apron. Have you any thing white ? 
We have our white cloth. Have you nothing yellow ? We have 
nothing yellow. Have you the yellow whip or the blue one ? I 
have neither the yellow nor the blue one. 

Ces deux^ oiseaux Bont-ils noirs? Non, Madame; ils ne sont pas noirs, oar^ 
celui-oi est bleu, ct oelui-la est rouge. Ces deux jambons sont excellents, mais 
cclui-ci est beaucoup" meilleur que oelui-li ; le voulez-vous ? Non, M. j je ne le 
veux pas, je vous remercie beaucoup. Pourquoi cola'? Parce que le jambon 
n' est pas k* mon goAt.* Alors voulez-vous ces beaux gateaux ? Je veux bien, 
M. ; vous 6tes bien bon, et je vous remercie. Votre frore a-t-il le fruit aigre ou le 
doux ? II n' a ni P aigre ni le doux. Ton cousin va-t-il chez le m^eoin quand* 
il est malade ? Oui, M. ; il va chez lui quelquefois.^ 

1, DeuXy two. 2, Beaueoupy much. 3, Cela^ that. 4, •>!, to. 5 GoUtt, 
taste. 6, Quand^ when. 7, Quetquefots^ sometimes, a, Car^ for. 



16. SEIZlfeME LEgON. 

t'ERSONAL PRONOUNS, ^DIRECT OBJECT. 

TO LOOK FOR, TO SEEK, CHEROHER, (Infinitivb,) 

Je ehereke, tu ckerchea, U cherche^ nous cherch&ns, vous cherchez, ils eherchcnt 
' seek, thou seekest. h« seeks, we seek, you aet^V- . \.\\ti ^«i>R.% 



^Q TflE SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

RsMAUc 1. Let It be borne in mind, that English verbs hare three forms of the prescai 
tense, as ; /*eeA:, do seek^ or am seeking ; thou seekest^ dost seek^ art seeking ; he seeh*^ does 
seekf is seeking, etc., these three are to be rendered by the one form in French given above. 

The cat. The rat, Le cliat. Le rat, 

The aailory Le matelot, 

Superb, that superb tree, Superbe, cet arbre superbe, 

That clerk. But, Ce commiB. Mais, 

But not. Me, to me, Mais non, mais pas, mats nonpas. Me, 

Thee, to thee, Te, 

You, (objective,) to you. Us, to us, Vous. Nous. 

Rule. These four pronouns like le and les are placed imme- 
diately before the verb, in negative as well as in other sentences 

Whom ? (interrogative.) Qui ? 

Whom art thou lookmg for ? Qui cherohes-tu ? 

I am looking for thee, Je te cherohe, 

Are you looking for me ? Me oherchez-vous ? 

We are looking for you, Nous vous cherchons, 

I am looking for the clerks ; are they Je oherche les commis ; me cherchenw 

looking for mo ? ils ? 
You are looking for them, and they are 

looking for you, ^°"* ^^ chcrchez, et ils vous chercheiit. 

Are you not looking for me ? Ne me oherchez-vous pas ? 

I am not looking for you, Je ne vous oherche pas. 

Is not the sailor looking for you ? Le matelot no vous cherche-t-il pas f 

He is not looking for us, II ne nous oherche pas. 

RxxARK 2. Pronouns which are objects of the verb, in the above manner, that is, like Am 
object of the verb in English, are called direct objects, or direct objective pronouns. 

Is the clerk looldng for you ? Le oonmiis vous oherohe-t-il t 

Is he not looking for us ? Ne nous cherche-t-il pas 7 

He is looking for you, H vous cherohe, 

Is the cat looking for the rat ? L« chat cherche-t-il lo rat T 

He is looking for him, H le oherche. 

The scholar. The dictionary, V ecolier. Le dictionnaire. 

Are the scholars looking for this die- Les 6coliers cherchent-ils oe dictionnairO' 

tionary or for that one ? ci ou oelui-ld ? 

-^ ,_ . X., X ^ cherchent celui-ci, ma.s non (pas 

Iney seek this one, but not tlk>t one, celui-1^ 

^ you wish for these gloves and those ,^ , 
g^ygg J Voulez-vous ees gants-oi et ces gimts^f 

/ i^h for &ege but not those, Je vcux oeux-ci, mab non oeux-U^ 
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Du votre, 


u 


des votres, 


Du tien, 


u 


des tiensy 


Du sien, 


' u 


dessiens, 


Du ndtre, 


a 


des ndtres, 


Duleur, 


u 


des lenrs, 



Rbmark 3. As the possessive pronouns le mt«n, le vdfre, etc., have tbe article when pre* 
ceded by de, the contractions du^ des^ talce place according to Remark^ Lesson 12. 

Of mine, or from mine, Du mien, (sing,) des miens, (plu,) 

Of yours. 

Of thine, 

Of his, 

Of ours, 

Of theirs. 

Has he the book of your brother or of A-t-il le livre de votre frere ou dn 

mine ? mien ? 

Has he the money of my &ther or of his ? A-t-il V argent de mon pere ou du sien ? 
He has that of yours, B a celui du Y6tre. 

Do you wish to look for your dictionary ? I wish to look for it. 
Are you going to look for it ? I am going to look for it. "What is 
the sailor going to look for ? He is going to look for his dog. Are 
the sailors going to look for the captain ? No, sir ; they are going to 
look for their leather caps. Are you looking for me ? I am looking 
for you. Art thou looking for us ? I am looking for you. We are 
looking for you ; are you looking for us ? We are not looking for 
you ; we are looking for the good scholar. Art thou not looking for 
me ? I am not looking for thee. Whom art thou looking for ? I 
am looking for the derk of the merchant. Whom are the clerks 
looking for ? They are looking for us. What is the servant looking 
for ? He is looking for the cat and the rat. Is the cat looking for 
the rat ? No, sir ; the cat is not looking for the rat. Whom is the 
sailor looking for ? The sailor is looking for the physician. Have 
you any thing superb ? I have nothing superb. What has the clerk ? 
He has the superb horse. Has the scholar his dictionary and his 
exercise ? He has his dictionary but not his exercise. Does he wish 
for his dictionary or his knife ? He wishes for neither his dictionary 
nor his knife. 

Wbere are you going ? I am going home. Where is the scholar 
going ? He is going to your house. Wliat does the president wish 
for ? He wishes for the fresh bread. Does he wish for the bread of 
thy baker or of mine ? He wishes for the bread of thine. Does he 
wish for the horse of my father or of yours ? He wishes for the one 
of yours. Do the scholars wish for the books oi 70\xi Tftwt<3Mco\. oi 
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thoseiof theirs ? They wish for those of ours. Does the blacksmith 
wish for the tobacco ? He wishes for the tobacco, the coal, and the 
soap. Does the sick man wish for mo ? lie wishes for you. Does 
he wish for us ? lie wishes for us. 

Pourquoi oe bon ecolior va-t-il oherchcr le dlctionnaire de son ami ? B t& k 
oheroher paroe que notre maitre^ le veut Tous les hommes ne sont-ils pas fr^fresT 
lis sont freres, car Us sont eniants du meme pere. L' 61epbant^ mange' le fruit et 
le grain* ; le lion et lo tigro mangent fr^ucmment* les autres animaux. L' 614pbant 
est naturellement* doux ; lo lion et le tigre sont naturellement feroces'. N* ttmez- 
Tous pas les 6coliers dociles* et studieux*? Oui, certainement/^ je les aime 
beaucoup, et tout le raonde" les aime. Notro general aime trop*' T argent; il 
est plus avare^* qu' honnete.** 

1, Maitre^ master. 2, klejphant^ elephant. 3, Manger, to eat. 4, Grain^ 
grain. 5, Frequemmentj frequently. 6, Naturellement , naturally. 7, Feroce^ 
ferocious. 8, Docile, docile. 9, Studieux, studious. 10, Certainement, cer- 
tainly. 11, Tout le monde, every body. 12, TVop, too much. 13, Avare, arar 
rioious 14. Honnite, honest 



l-y. DIX-SEPTlfcME LEgON. 

FIRST CONJUGATION, PRESENT TENSE, 

Remark 1. Verbs whose infinitive terminates in er are of the first conjugation. Thej 
constitute about nine-tenths of ail the verbs in the language, and all of them, except aUeVj havs 
the terminations of the indicative present, with a few slight variations, like chere&er in tbt 
preceding lessons, so the following : 



JP aimet 
I love, 


TO LOVE, TO LIKE, AIJVTER, aNFWiTxyB,) 
TO LISi'EN TO, ECOUTER, (Infinitive.) 
Indicativb, Present, 
tuaimea^ ilaime, nousaimons, vouaaitnez, ils aiment^ 
thou lovest, he loves, we love, you love, they love, 


J' dcoute, 
I listen to, 


tuicoutesy ilicoute, nous 6coutoft8^ vous ieoutexj Usicoutentf 
thou listenst lo, he listens to, we listen to, youlisCento, they listen to 



The shoemaker. The mason, Le cordonnier. Le magon, 

The master, Le maitre. 

He has neither fether nor brother, H n' a ni pere ni frere, 

We have neither bread nor cheese, Nous n' avons ni pain ni fromage, 

The king. The prince^ Le rot, Le prince, 

The hishop, L' ht^que. 
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>ldiery Le soldaty 

issel. The shipy Le vaisseau, Le navire, 

LKK 2. The article Is prefixed to titles and epithets commonlj applied to proper 

il Jackson^ Le general Jackson^ 

3nt Taylor^ Le president Taylor^ 

7eorge. Prince Charles^ Le roi George. Le prince Charles^ 

• John, Doctor Peter, L' eveque Jean. Le docteur Pierre^ 

David. Big William^ Le bon David. Le gros Guillaumej 

1 de precedes such epithets, coming aa it then does before 2e, it is, of course, contracted 
s into <{u, though of the is not used in English. iSee Less. 12.) 

' Peter's paper, Le papier da docteur Fierre, 

a John's whip, Le fouet du capitaine Jean, 

Idicrs of prince William, Les soldats du prince Guillaume, 

ips of king Charles, Les vaisseaux du roi Charles, 

tuchj how many, Combien, (with de before the noun,) 

many, Beaucoup, (with de before the noun,) 

aany soldiers has king George 1 Combien de soldats le roi George a-t-il t 

i many soldiers, D a beaucoup de soldats, 

. • ^ , , „ Le prince Jean a-t-il beaucoup de vikh 

mce John many vessels ? « 

•' seaux? 

I not many vessels, II n' a pas beaucoup de vaipseauz, 

, _ , L' 6veque Pierre a-t-il beaucoup d' ar- 

shop Peter much money ? « 

, , n a beaucoup d' argent et beaucoup d' 

I much money and many friends, . 

om ? whose ? (with a noun,) De qui ? 

? the one of whom? (without an.) Celui de qui ? 

? the ones of whom? (without an.) Ceux de qui? 

) shoes have you ? Les souliers de qui avez-vous ? 

> (the ones of whom,) have you ? Ceux de qui avez-vous ? 

the shoemaker's, J' m ceux du cordonnier, 

\ hanmier have you ? Le raarteau de qui avez-voo.* ? 

\ (the one of whom,) have you ? Celui de qui avez-vous ? 

the mason's, J' ai celui du ma9on. 

ir friends love you ? Vos amis vous aiment-ils ? 

ove me and I love them, Us m' aiment et je les aime. 

Remark 3. Me becomes m* and te t\ before a vowel or a silent A. 

re thee ; dost thou love us ? Nous t' mmons ; nous aimes-tu 7 

jTou, Jo YOUB aime^ 
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"Wliom are yoa listening to ? Qui ocoutez-vous ? 

I listen to you and you listen to me, Je vous eooute et yous m' eooutez. 

They listen to us, Ds nous 6coutent 

Whose coal have you ? I have the blacksmith's. Whose has the 
master ? He Ijas the baker's. Whose has the shoemaker ? He has 
his. Whose has the mason ? He has ours. Whose nails has the 
carpenter ? He has the grocer's. Whose have the masons ? They 
have theirs. Whose have the shoemakers? They have theirs. 
Whose has the soldier ? He has ours. Which ones (lesqueh) has 
the fisherman ? Ho has the carpenter's copper nails. Whom do you 
love ? I love all my friends. Do they love you ? They love me. 
Dost thou love thy brother ? Yes, sir ; I love him and he loves me. 
Does the master love' you ? lie loves us and we love him. Whom 
do you not love ? We do not love the wicked. Do you listen to the 
master ? We listen to liim. Dost thou listen to me ? I listen to 
thee. Dost thou listen to thy master ? I listen to him. Does the 
bad scholar listen to him? He does not listen to him, but we listen 
to him. Whom art thou listening to ? I am listening to thee. Has 
king Charles many soldiers ? He has many soldiers and many ships. 
How many ships and how many sailors has prince John ? He has 
neither ships nor sailors. 

Where is the shoemaker going ? He is goiAg to the mason's. 
Where is the prince going ? He is going to the king's. Are the 
scholars going to the master's ? No, sir ; they are going to bishop 
William's. Does the bishop love the king ? He loves the king and 
the prince. How many friends has bishop Peter? He has many 
friends. What have you sour (aigre ?) I have the sour fruit and the 
sour wine. Whose whip have you ? I have mine. Whose has the 
child? He has thine. What has the baker? He has the good 
coal, the fresh biscuit, and the fresh eggs. Has the grocer the tobacco 
and the soap ? He has the tobacco and the soap, and he has the 
leather whips and the cotton handkerchiefe. 

Tout le monde est a bord.^ Tout est pret' Nous allons lever 1' ancre.' Le 
temps* est *tres-beau. Je vous souhiute* un^ passage agr^ble." Je vous remeroie. 
Adieu.^ ^®Fto9on8-nous devant" Douvres.*'? Non; nous le kuBsoos^' k 
ganohe,^* Norn entrons^^ k pr^aent^* dans la Taxniae,^^ Nous arriv<»is'" maiii 
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tenant.** Et oh '®debarquons-nous ? Nous debarquons au pont** de Londrcs.^' 
Oil est ce pont ? Le voili'* k gauche. Gar9on,** Toulez-vous me chercher un 
fiacre ?** Oui, M. ; oertainement Ckxjher,'* nous allons k P hoteP^ du Prince'* 
de Galles.'* Bonjour, Monsieur, j'ai P honneur'** do vous saluer.'* Je veux 
rester'" quelques jours" k votre hoteL Bien, M. ; quels appartements" "^desirez- 

VOUB? 

1, A bord, on board. 2, Prit, ready. 3, Lever V ancre^ to weigti the anchor. 
4, Temps^ -weather. 5, Tres^ very. 6, Souhaiter, to wish. 7, I7n, a. 7, Agre- 
abUj agreeable. 9, Adieu^ adieu. 10, Passer, to pass. 11, Devant, before. 
12, Douvres, Dover. 13, Laisser, to leave. 14, A gauche^io the left. 15, En- 
trer, to enter. IQ, A present , at present 17, La Tamise, the Thames. 18, 
Arriver, to arrive. 19, Maintenant, now. 20, Debarquer, to land. 21, Pont, 
bridge. 22, IiOn(2re9, London. 23, X»«i5flx7a,tliereitis. 24, Garf on, boy. 25, 
Fiacre, coach. 26, Cocker, coachman. 27, Hotel, hotel. 28, Prince, prince. 
29, Galles, Wales. 30, ffitmncttr, honor. 31, Saluer, to salute. 32, Rester, to 
stav. 33, Jour, day. 34, Appartement, apartment. 35, Desircr, to wish. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS, INDIRECT OBJECT. 



Remark 1. In the phrases, to be tronn, to be toidj to be hungry, to be thirttj/, to be tiUepy 
to be afraid, to be ashamed, to be right, to be torong, instead of the verb to be and an adjective 
as in English, the French make use of the verb to have and a noun, literally meaning to have 
heat, to have cold, to have hunger, etc., as follows : 



Are you cold ? I am cold. 

Very. I am not very cold. 

Is he warm ? He is very warm, 

Art thou not hungry 7 

I am not hungry. 

Are they thirsty 7 

They are very thirsty, 

Who is afraid 7 

Those masons are afraid, 

Are they not ashamed 7 

They are not ashamed. 

Is not the scholar sleepy 7 

He is very sleepy, 

Are we not right 7 

Ko, sir ; we are wrongs 

Am I right or wrong? 



A vez-vous froid 7 J* ai froid, 

Bien. Je n' ai pas bien froid, 

A-t-il cha\id 7 II a bien chaud, 

N* as-tu pas faim 7 

Je n' ai pas faim, 

Ont-ils soif7 

Bs ont bien soif, 

Qui a peur 7 

Ces ma9ons ont peur, 

N' ont-ils pas hinte 7 

Us n' ont pas honte, 

L» 6colier n' a-t-il pas sommeil ? 

n a bien sommeU, 

N* avons-nous pas raison 7 

Non, M. \ nous avons torty 

Ai-je raisQSX ou toxlt 
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You are neither right nor wrong, Vous n' avez ni raison ni Uxi, 

To apeak, Parler. 

Remark 2. Let the learner bear in mind hereafter, that all verbs in er are varied in Cht 
present tense like chereher^ aimer^ and icoutetr^ given in the two last leasont. 

To him, to her. To them, Lui, (before verb,) Leur, (bef. yerbj 

Dost thou speak to me ? Me parles-tu ? 

I speak to thee. Do you speak to us ? Je te parle. Nous parlez-vons ? 

"We speak to you, Nous vous parlous. 

Do you speak to bishop John ? Parlez-vous k V 6veque Jean ? 

I speak to him. To, Je lui parle. A, 

Do the gentlemen speak to those boys ? Les messieurs parlent-ils k ces gar9on8 1 

They speak to them, lis leur parlcnt. 

Remark 3. Pronouns which are objects of the verb in the manner of the above nx, that 
Is, with to or some other preposition expressed or implied before them, are called indirect ob- 
jects, or indirect objective pronouns. They are placed as above immediately before the verb 
in negative sentences as well as in others. 

They speak to him ; does lie speak to 

, « Us lui parlcnt ; leur parlo-t-il ? 

He speaks to them. I speak to hira, H leur parle. Je lui parle, 

What is the matter with you ? Qu' avez-vous ? 

I am sleepy, J' ai sommeil, 

What is the matter with that cliild ? Qu' a cet enfant ? 

Nothing is the matter with him, H n' a ricn. 

Are you cold ? I am not cold. Arc you warm ? I am not wann. 
Are you warm or cold ? I am neitlier warm nor cold. I am hungry; 
are you not hungry ? I am hungry. Is not that sick man thirsiy ? 
He is very thirsty. Is he not sleepy ? No, sir ; he is thirsty, but not 
sleepy. What is the matter with that sailor ? He is afraid. Are 
those soldiers afraid ? No, sir ; they are not afraid. Are they 
ashamed ? They are ashamed. What is the matter with that fisher- 
man ? Nothing is the matter with him. Is he afraid or ashamed ? 
He is ashamed. Are we not right ? We are not right. Are we 
wrong? We are not wrong. Are we right or wrong! We are 
neither right nor wrong. What is the matter with big WiHiaoK? 
Nothing is the matter with him. Is he not hungry ? He is very 
hungry and very thirsty. To whom (a qui) do you speak ? I speak 
to that shoemaker. Do you speak to him ? I speak to him. Does 
^e corporal speak to that capt^n % He spe^Va to lam. "Dost thott 
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speak to him ? I speak to him. Do you speak to those soldiers ? 
We do not speak to them. Does the grocer speak to them ? He 
speaks to them. 

Do you speak to me ? I speak to you. I speak to thee ; dost 
thou speak to me ? I speak to thee. Do you speak to us ? We do 
not speak to you. We speak to you ; do you not speak to us ? We 
speak to you. To whom does prince Wilham speak ? He speaks to 
us ; does he not speak to us ? He speaks to me. Do not those 
soldiers speak to thee ? They speak to me. Where is bishop Peter 
going ? He is going to the president's. We are going home, are 
you going home ? We are not going home ; we are going to doc- 
tor JohnJ^ ? Are the fishermen going to my house, or to your house ? 
They are going home. Has the 000k the ham ? He has the ham, 
the mutton, and the chicken. What have you ? I have the white 
handkerchiefe and the black umbrella. What has the servant ? He 
has the fish, the ham, the mutton, the chickens, and the sweet cakes. 

Voulez-vous d6jeiiner* k present, Monsieur ? Est-il temps de dejeuner ? Oui, 
il est temps, et le dejeuner est pret. Que desirez-vous ? Aimoz-vous le boeuf 
r6ti, le bifleck," les pommes de terre,' le beurre ? Ce petit morceau* de boeuf 
r6ti est assez.* Je n' ai pas bien faim ; mais j' ai bien soif. Dans ce cas,^ ce bon 
Tin fran9ais* est k votre service. Je vous remercie beaucoup, mon cher^ monsieur, 
Etcs-vous bien oh vous etes ? N' avez-vous pas froid ? Notre feu* n' est pas bien 
him, Je n' ai pas froid, et je suis tres-bien ici. A propos, vous no mangez rien. 
Vans plaisantez ;* jo mange beaacoup. 

1, Dejeuner, to break&st 2, Pomme de ierre, potatoe. 3, Morceau, piece. 
4, Assez^ enough. 5, Cae, case. 6, Frangais, Prenoh. 7, Cher, dear. 8, Feu^ 
fire. 9, PlaieanteTj to jest o, Bifteck, beefirteak. 



- 10. DIX-NEUVEfcME LEgON. 

PRONOUNS, DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECT. 

To give. To taste, Donner, GoUter, 

To carry, to wear. A, one, Porter. Un, 

The one and the other, both, V un et V autre. 

The ones and the others, both, Les uns et les autres. 

Neither the one nor the other ^ neither, Ni V un ni V outre, ^ne \«5sst^ ^«^^ 
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Ndther the ones nor tho others, neither, Ni les una ni Ics autres, (ne be£. verb j 

The brook, Le ruisaeau, 

Auj before a consonant, d V before a 
To the, at the, (singular,) ^^^^j ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

To the, at the, (plural.) Aux, 

We are going to the brook, Nous allons au ruisseau, 

I speak to tlie bishop, Je parle k V ^veque, 

They are going to the stores, lis vont aux magasins, 

Tho master speaks to tho scholars, Lo maitrc parle aux 6collcrs. 

Remark 1. Au and owx, let it be borne in mindf are contractions of d le and d lea, (as du 
and dea are of dele and de tev, Leaa. Hand 12.) and are to be used when one of the pronouns 
which take the article, as, leqtielj le viien, le rdfre, etc., is preceded by d. 

Docs he carry the fish to my cook or to Porte-t-il le poisson k mon cuisinier ou aa 

yours ? votre ? • 

He carries it neither to mine nor to yours, H ne lo porte ni au mien ni au ydtre, 
Does he give the fruit to his friends or Donno-t-il le fruit k ses amis on aux n6- 

to ours ? tres ? 

He gives it to his, II lo donnc aux siens. 

Do you taste the sweet fruit or the sour ? GoAtez-vous le fruit doux ou V aigre T 
"We taste neither. Nous ne goiitons ni P un ni 1' autre, 

Do they wear the blue pantaloons or Portent-ils les pantalons bleus ou les ba- 
the blue coats ? bits bleus ? 
They wear both, lis portent les uns et les autres, 
To send, Ejivoyer. 

Remark 2. Verbs in oyer, oyer^ and uyer^ change y into t, in all parts of the Terb where t 
is followed by e mute, as in the following present : 

J'envoie, tuenroiea, ilenvoie, noua envoyona^ voua envoyez, ila envoient, 

I send, thou sendest, he sends, we send, you send, they send, 

Rrmark 3. When the direct and indirect objective pronouns come together, they are placed 
as follows : the indirect object of the first and second persons before the direct, and of the 
third person after it, as : 

It or him to me, them to me, Me le, me les,* 

It or him to thee, them to thee, ^ Te le, te les. 

It or him to you, them to you, Vous le, vous les^ 

It or him to us, them to us, ^ Nous le, nous les, 

It or him to him, them to him, Le lui, les lui, 

It or him to them, them to them. Le leur, les leur, 

Do you give me the parasol ? Me donnez-vous le parasol ? 

I give it to you, Je vous le donne, 

Do you give it to me ? - Me Ic donnez-vous ? 



* It will help the learner's memory to bear in mind that these pronouns follow the ord9 
of persons ; the first and second before the third. 
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lot give it to you ; we give it to Nous ne yous le donnons pas ; noua le 

lui donnons, 

give it to us ? Nous le donno-t-il ? 

he gives it to them, Non, M. ; il le leur donne, 

give it to ^ee ? Te le donnent-ils ? 

not give it to me, Bs ne me le donnent pas, 

HI send me thy books ? M' envoies-tu tes livres ? 

lem to thee, Je te les envoie, 

»u send them to him ? Les lui envoies-tu ? 

I send them to them, Non, M. j je les leur envoie, 

send them to you ? Vous les envoient-ils ? 

ad them to us, Us nous les envoient, 

send them to me ? Me les envoyez-vous ? 

lot send them to you, Noiw ne vous les envoyons pas. 

fhom do you speak ? I speak to tlie president. Do you not 
X) the doctor ? I speak to him. Does that scholar speak to 
Peter ? He speaks to him. Does captain John speak to the 
i ? He speaks to them. Do they speak to the sailors ? They 
speak to them. Do they speak to thee ? They do not speak - 
To whom dost thou give the handsome sofia ? I give it to 
To whom does the master ^ve the pretty book ? He gives it 
Dost thou not ^ve it to us ? I do not give it to you. To 
do the grocers give their fruit ? They give it to me. Do they 
e it to us ? They do not give it to you. Do they give it to 

Yes, sir ; they give it to me. To whom do you give your 
? I give it to prince William. Do you give it to him ? I 

to him. To whom do you give yours ? We give it to our 
•s. Do you give it to them ? We give it to them. To whom 

fishermen carry their fish ? They carry them to the grocer, 
y not carry them to the shoemaker ? They do not carry them 
. To whom does the clerk send the gloves ? He sends them 

stranger. Does he send them to thee ? He does not send 
me. Does he send them to us ? He does not send them to 

i the shoemaker carry the shoes to the merchant ? He does 

Ty them to him. Does he carry them to the soldiers ? He 

>t carry them to them. Do you carry those fruits to your rela- 

I do not carry them to them. Do you give them to me ? 
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I give them to thee. Where do yi 
them home. Do you not send the: 
Whose wine do you taste ? I tftsi 
mason taste ? He tastes the grocer^ 

taste thine. What dost thou tiste 

Do those strangers taste the sweet trvr- 
Dost thou carry the black umbrella - 
IIos the carpenter the copper nails 
neither. Where is the fisherman goin 
and we are going home. 

N' aI1cz-vou8 pas h. Paris, Monsieur ? Old 
quo temps. Jo vais a Paris aussi. Kons ao 
pagnie.* Monsieur, vous etes bien honndte.* 
pour qnolquo temps. Maintcnant noni avai 
Edifice* ill gauche ? Cot edifice est V obserrstc 
Nous sommes sur le chemin^® do Kent Fa 
nous lo laissons & gauche. Oil mene" oe 1 ^ 
Woolwich. Oil "arretons-nous pour mange 
nous arrivons ii Douvres avant** le soir.** 

1 , Quitter^ to leave. 2, Pour, for. 3, Cha. 
pany. 5, Ilonnete, polite. G, Aoancery to 
8, Edifice, edifice. 9, Ob*ervatoire, observa 
through. 13, Mener^ to lead. 13, .^i droiie . 
L5, Avant, before. 16, Soir, evciiuig. 




20. VINGTifeMk UigON. 

INTERROGATION WITH KST-OK-Q^j^ 

Do I seek 7 am 1 looking for ? Est-ce que je ekerehe ? 

Do I love ? Est-ee que f otme ? 

Do I listen ? Est-ce que f icoute ? 

Do J speak ? Est-ce que je parle ? 

Do I give ? Est-ce que je donne ?' 

<lm I? Est-ce queje suis? 

What do I iastg ? Qu' est-ee que je godte f 
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Do I not wish for my money ? Est-ce queje ne veux pas mon argent T 

Do I not wish for it ? Est-ce que jo ne le yeuz pas ?* 

This mode of introducing the subject is often used also with the other persong. 

Do "we not give ? Est-ce quo nous no donnons pas ? 

Do you taste ? Est-ce quo vous goAtez ? 

Doot thou wear a white hat ? Est-ce que tu portes un chapeau blano T 

Does he taste the roast beef? Est-ce qu' il godte le bauf r6ti 7 

Do they taste it ? Est-ce qu' ils lo goAtent ? 

ToUnd, To huy^ Preter. Acheter, 

BxxABK 1. In verbs of the first conjugation, having e mute in the last syllable but one, the 
< takes the grave accent in all those persons where the next consonant is followed by e mutSb 

•TflcUfe, tuaehites, U achite^ noua achetonSf votts aehetezt iisaeMtentj 

I buy, thoubuyest, he buys we buy, you buy, they buy, 

To Study, Well, tltudier, Bien, 

He studies well. Tho air, II etudie })icn. L' air, 

The morning, in the morning^ Le matin, 

The evening, in the evening, Lc soir. 

The weather, time. This climate, I^ temps. Co climat. 

The country. Tlie countryman, Jje pays. Le paysan. 

The Spaniard, Spanish language, L' Espagnol, Y cspagnol. 

The Frenchman, French language, Lo Fran^ais, Xofrangais, 

The Oennan, German language, L' Allciiwnd, V allemand. 

The Englishman, English language, L' Anglais, V anglais. 

The Italian, Italian language, 1/ Italien, V italicn. 

The name of a people, when used as a noun, begins with a capital letter ; when used M an 
adyective, it begins with a small letter. 

Are you willing to lend me your gun ? Voulez-vous mo preter votro fusil ? 

I am willing to lend it to you, Je veux vous le preter, 

What does tho countryman buy ? Qu' achete le paysan ? 

11 achate un parasol, un canape, et nn 
He buys a parasol, a sofa, and a broom, ^-y. 

Rbmark 2. The articles and adjective pronouns are to be repeated before each noun in 
the same construction, and before each adjective belonging to a separate noun. 

* The interrogative form est-ce que is always used when the first person singular of the 
present indicative is a monosyllable. Except that either form is used with avoir, dire^ devoir ^ 
faire^ pouvoirj itre, alter and voir. 

With je after the veTb, the final e mute of the first person singular present indicative, ni 
verbs of the first conjugation, takes an acute accent. So donne-jel goUte-jeJ become 
denni-jel gofui-je7 and sound accordingly. 

In the sublime style, the form est-ce que is little used. 

5 
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fie wishfiB for the bread, butter and „ . . , , ^ «_ — 

' n veut le pain, le benrre et le firomage, 

He lends the third, fuurth and last vol- H prcte le tro'uueme, le quatri^me et 1a 

dernier tomes. 



J' ai mon coutcau, mon crayon et niKA 
I have my knife, pencil and copybook, ^ahicr 

Do yoa study Spanish T Est-ce que vous ctudiez 1' espagnol T 

No, sir ; I study French, Non, M. ; j* 6tudie le fran9a]8, 

Do I not study German ? Est-ce que jo n' ctudle pas V aUemand? 

You study it, Vous 1' 6tudiez. 

RuiAKK 3. Adverbs ar« generally placed immediately after the verbs which they modify, 
ejccept those ol place and interrosation which stand as in English. 

Ho studies French and Grcrman wcH, H Studio bien le frangais et V allemand, 
He loves his friends well, II oimo bien scs amis. 

Rbmark 4. Nouns used in a general sense take the article in French. 

Sugar is sweet Gold is yellow, I^e sucre est doux. L' or est jauno, 

Silver is white, L' argent est blano, 

Coal is black, Le charbon est noir, 

I like coffee in the morning, J' aime le cafo le matin, 

I like tea in the evening, J' aime le the lo soir. 

Do I buy the best sofe ? You do not buy the best. Do I buy the 
blue umbrella or the black one ? You buy neither. Do you buy this 
parasol or that one ? I buy both. Do you buy the cotton parasol ? 
I buy it. What do those servants carry ? They carry the onions, 
the brooms and the large chest. Do I lend you my books ? You 
lend them to mo. Do I lend you the third volume or the fourth ? 
You lend me neither. Do I lend you the last ? You lend me the 
last. What do those countrymen buy ? They buy the best knives. 
Do they buy the steel ones or the ivory ones ? They buy both. Do 
I not study well ? You study well. Do I not study Spanish well ? 
You study Spanish and French well. Where does the fisherman 
carry his fish ? He carries them home. Where do you carry your 
books ? We carry them to the store. What do you buy ? Wo 
buy a chest and a sofa. 

Do you wish to buy the glass candlesticks or the silver ones ? I 
wish to buy neither. Does the blacksmith buy the steel or the ivory t 
He buys both. Does the Spaniard study French ? Yes, sir ; the 
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Spaniard studies French, and the Frenchman studies Spanish. Do 
the Englishmen study German ? No, sir ; the Enghshmen do not 
study German ; but the Germans study English. Dost thou study 
Itahan ? I study Italian, and the ItaUan studies English. Do you 
like the weather of this climate ? I like it well. Does the French- 
man hke the climate of this country ? Ho likes it well. Are the 
friends of the president going home ? No, sir ; they are going to the 
general's. Do you like coffee (Hem, 4, Les. 20 ?) I hke coffee and 
tea. Do you like wine ? I hke sweet wine. Is not steel white ? 
No, sir ; steel is blue, and gold is yellow. Is not coal black ? Coal 
is black and silver is white. Does prince John like air in the morning ? 
He likes air in the morning and in the evening. 

To whom dost thou lend the money ? I lend it to thee. Dost 
thou lend it to the baker ? I lend it to him. Dost thou lend it to 
us ? No, sir; I lend it to the merchant's clerk. Does he lend it to 
the sailors ? He does not lend it to them. Do you lend y^ur books to 
the scholars ? I lend them to them. Does the scholar lend his 
books to the shoemaker ? He lends them to him. Does he lend 
them to you ? He lends them to us. 

Bonsoir^, Monsieur. J* ai P honneur de vous saluer. Que desirez-vous ? J' ai 
besoin* de drap*. De quel genre* de drap avez-vous bcsoin ? Avez-vous un bon 
assortiment' ? Certtunement, Monsieur. Combien demandez*-vous pour le 
meOlenr drap ? Pour c«lui-ci, Monaeur, qui est notre meUleup drap noir', nous 
denumdons vingt-cinq* francs' le metre." H est cker. Non, M. ; car^' il est bien 
bon ct bien beau. Si vous voulez mo le laisser k vingt-deux" francs, je veux 
bien*' acheter cinq" metres. Bien, je vous le laisso k ce prix'*. Voulez- vous un 
regu ?*• Non, cela n' est pas n^cessaire. 

1, Bonsoir, good evening. 2, Besoin^ need. 3, Drap, cloth. 4, Genre^ 
kind. 5, Aasortimenty assortment. 6, Demander, to ask. 7, iVbzr, black. 8, 
Vingt-cinq, twenty-five. 9 , Francs, francs. 1 0, Le metre, a metre. 1 1 , Car, for. 
12, Vingt'deux, twenty-two. 13, Je veux bien, I am willing. 14, Cinq, five, 
15, Prix, price. 16, Regu, recdpt 



21. VINGT ET UNlfcME LEgON. 

SECOND OONJUQATION. — ^PRESENT TENSE. 

RsKASx 1. Verbs whose infinitive ends In ir are of the sbookd oonjuoation. There are 
BM»rt than two hundred verbs of this conjugation, and most of them terminate in the indicative 
present, as follows : 
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TO CHOOSE, CHOISK, (iMForiTiTB.; 

Jeehoisisj tuchoUis^ ilchoiait^ notu ehoitusorUf vout chointsez. Us choisisaent, 
I choose, thou choosest, he chooses, we choose, you choose, they choose. 



TO COME, 
TO HOLD, 



VENIR, (iKFUflTIVB.) 
TENHl, (INFXNITIVS.) 



Fenir, tenir and their compounds termhiate as follows: 



/e rtens, 
1 come. 



Jc nor a, 
I go out. 



tu vierUf U vientj 

thou comest, he comes, 



noiu venonsj 
we come, 



votureneXf 
you come, 



Usviennentf 
theyc 



Verbs in rut have their terminations generally as follows : 

TO CO OUT, 80RTIR, (Infimititb.) 

tu 9or9f il sortf notu tortons, voua torteZf ila sortent^ 

thougoest out, he goes out, we go out, you go out, they go out. 



A few verbs of this conjugation differ from the above models ; these will be noted in tlM 
Biibsequent lessons. . 



Eccr, 
Never, 

Often, frequently. Sometimea, 

Already. SHU, 

Not yet. Live, living^ 

Dead. To find. 

Who, which, that, 

Whom, which, that, 

What, that which. 



Jamais, 

Ne before the verb and jamais after ; with- 
out a verb jamais, 
Souvent. Quelquefois, 
Pejd. Encore, 

Pas encore, (ne before verb.) Vivant^ 
Mart. Trouver, (d before infmitiYe,) 
Quj, (subject of the following verb,) 
Que, (object of the foUowing verb,) 
Ce qui, (subject,) ce que, (object.) 



Remark 2. What equivalent to that tohick is rendered in French by ce qui or ce qus. 



Him who, the one which, etc.. 
Him whom, the one which, etc., 
Those who, the ones which, etc., 
Those whom, the ones which, etc.. 



Celui qui, (subject,) 
Celui que, (object,) 
Ceux qui, (subject,) 
Ceux que, (object.) 



Remark 3. In all these relatives qui is the subject, and que the object of the foUowing verb. 



Are you looking for the man who is here ? 
Do you seek the man whom I seek ? 
I choose the umbrella which is black, 
I choose the umbrella which you choose. 
Do you hold what (that which) is good ? 
Do you hold what (that which) I give 

you? 
Wliat fish do you wish for ? 
I wish for the one which is alive, 
[ wish for the one which you carry home, 



Chcrchez-vous V homme qui est id 7 
Cherchez-vous 1' homme que je oherohe T 
Je choisis le parapluie qui est noir, 
Je choisis le parapluie quo vous choifflSBCK, 
Tenez-vous ce qui est bon ? 

Tenez-vous ce que je vous donne T 

Quel poisson voulez-vous ? 

Je veux celui qui est vivant, 

Je venx celui que vous portez cheaE TOfOi. 
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Do you wish foi those which are large ? Voulez-vous ceux qtii Bont grands ? 
I wish for those which I am holding, Je yeux ceux que je tiens, 
Do you come firom the store ? Venez-vous du mqgasin ? 

De before fo magasin forms of course du magasin^ iSee Less. 12.) 

No, air ; I oome from the brook, Non, M. ; je viens du misscau, 

Whose horse is the countryman holding? Le cheval de qui le paysan tient^ilf 

He holds his, H tient le si«i. 

Do you go out often ? Sortez-vous souvent ? 

I go out sometimes, but not oftien, Je sors quelquefois, mais pas souvent. 

Are you studying slill ? Etudiez-vous encore ? 

I am studying still, J' ctudie encore, 

Do you ever go out in the evening ? Sortez-vous jamais le soir ? 

W^e never go out in the evening, Nous ne sortons jamais le soir, 

Is the shoemaker already hungry ? Le cordonnier a-t-il dej4 laim ? 

He is not yet hungry, H n'^ pas encore faim. 

Does the cook choose the live fish or the Le cuisinier choisit-il le poisson vivant ou 

dead ? le mort ? 

He chooses the dead, II choisit le mort. 

Do you find the ivory buttons or the Trouvez-vouslesboutonsdMycHreouoeux 

copper ones ? de cuivre ? 

I find both, Je trouve les uns et les autres. 

Do the cooks choose the live fish or the dead ? They choose the 
ive. Dost thou choose the glass candlestick, or the copper one ? I 
choose neither. Do you come from the brook ? No, sir ; I come 
from the {du) store. Does the mason come from the brook ? No, 
sir ; he comes from the ship. Does the king come here often ? He 
comes here sometimes but not often. Do the countrymen ever come 
here ? They never come here. What books are you holding ? We 
are holding ours. Are the scholars holding theirs ? They are liold- 
mg theirs. Whose money is the countryman holding ? He is hold- 
ing his. Is he not holding yours ? He is not holding ours. Whose 
books dost thou hold ? I hold my friends'. Do they not hold theirs ? 
No, sir ; I hold theirs. Do you ever go out in the morning ? I often 
go out in the morning. Do you ever go out in the evening ? 1 
sometimes go out in the evening. Does your uncle ever go out in the 
evening ? He never goes out in the evening. 

Do the children often go out ? They sometimes go out but not 
often. Is the shoemaker already hungry? He iaiiot ^^1 \iwxv^^. 
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Is the mason still tliirsty ? He is still thirsty. Is your uncle already 
deepy ? He is already sleepy. Are the children sleepy ? They are 
not yet sleepy. Do you find the candlestick which you seek ? I do 
not find the one which I seek. Do you look for the hat which is on 
the floor ? No, sir ; I look for the other. Does the countryman find 
what he looks for ? He does not find it Does he look for what is 
here ? No, sir ; he looks for what the clerk has. Does he choose 
what you choose ? No, sir ; he chooses what is at the merchant's. 
Does he wish for the copper which the carpenter has ? No, sir ; he 
wishes for that which is here. Does he wish for that which we buy ? 
No, sir ; he wishes for that which is in the store. Do you look for the 
men whom I look for ? I do not look for those whom you look for. 
Do you look for those who are at the neighbor's ? I do not look for 
those who are at the neighbor's, but for those who are at the (au) 
store. 

To whom do the Germans lend their books ? They lend them to 
me. Do they not lend them to us ? They do not lend them to you. 
Do you lend yours to them ? I lend them to them. Does the Ital 
ian like the weather of this climate ? He hkes it. Do you like the 
climate of this country ? I like it well. 

Est-ce que Paris est aussi^ grand que* Londrcs ? Non, M. j Londrcs est 
bcaucoup plus grand quo Paris, mais Paris est plus beau quo Londres. Qael est 
lo nombro' dcs habitants* de Londros ? Environ^ un million' et demi^. Les 
palais" et les edifices publics* sont-ils aussi beaux quo ceux de Paris? Je ne 
pcnse^^ pas. Combien do ponts*' oomptez-vous ii Londres ? Nous comptons aoj}* 
ponts, et parmi*' ces six deux sont de fcr. Les quais^^ sont-ils beaux ? Non, ih 
sont bien vilains. Pourquoi cela? Comme*^ Londrcs est le port^^ le plus 
commer^ant^^ du monde*^, un nombre immense'^ do vaisseaux** d^cbargentl'^ 
continuellement" sur les quais les productions^ de tons les pays du globe.** Am« 
les quais sont toujours^ encombr^s^ de Riarchandises*^ 

1, Aussi, as. 2, Que, as. 3, Nombre, number. 4, Habitant, inhalutant 5, 
Environ, about 6, Million, million. 7, Demi, half. 8, P(dais, palace. 9, 
Public, public. 10, Penser, to thmk. 11, Compter, to reckon. 12, Six, six. 
13, Parmi, among. 14, Quai, quay. 15, Comme, as. 16, Port, port 17, 
Oommergant, commercial. 18, Monde, world. 19, Immense, immense. 20, 
Vaisseau, vessel. 21, PccAar^cr, to unload. 22, Continuellement, conihmaRy. 
^, Production, production. 24, Globe, globe. 25, Toujours, always. 26, 
^ncombre, encumbered. 27, Marchandise, merchandise. 
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22. VINGT-DEUXli:ME LEgON. 

PARTITIVE NOUNS. 

Rule. We have seen {Less. 20. Rem. 4,) that nouns used 
in a general sense take the article. Those used in a parti- 
tive sense are preceded by de and the article, making of course 
du (before a consonant) or des. (Less. 12.) 

Some beef. Some gold, Du boeof. De V or, 

Some gloves. Some trees, Des gants. Des arbrcs, 

Do you wish for some roast beef? Youlez-vous du boeuf r6ti ? 

I wish for some biscuit and some butter, Je veux du biscuit et du beurre, 

He has some pencils and some copy- „ . , , 

j^, n a des crayons et des cahiers. 

Remark 1. Some is not always expressed before partitive nouns in English, but the learner 
can eaaly determine on reflection -whether the noun is used in a partitive or general sense. 
In the first three of the following sentences the noun is general, and therefore takes the arti* 
cle, but without de; in the other three it is partitive and takes de with the article. 

He loves money. He loves coffee, H aime V argent H aime le caf6, 

He loves chocolate. He has money, H aime le chocolat. B a de 1' argent, 
He has coffee. He has chocolate, H a du cafe. B a du chocolat. 

Here the learner readily preceives that the phrase he lovee money means he is fond of it 
generally, but Ae has money means only, he has a limited quantity or some money. Hence, 
the former noim is general, and takes the article only ; the latter is partitive, and takes de also 

To the above rule of partitive nouns taking de and the article, there are two exceptions. 

Rkmark 2. First Exception .*— Negative partitives take de without the article ; as, 

He has no money, B n' a pas d' argent, 

Have you no biscuit ? N' avez-vous point de biscuit T 

I have (some) biscuit, J' ai du biscuit. 

Remark 3. Second Exception .'—Partitives immediately preceded by an adjective take 
de without the article. 

I have some pretty buttons, J' ai do jolis boutons, 

He has excellent wine, Bad' excellent vin. 

The above rule and its two exceptions are illustrated in the four following phrases. 

Has he (any) ivory ? A-t-il de V ivoire ? 

He has no ivory, B n' a pas d' ivoire, 

He has (some) good shoep, B a de bons moutons, 
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He has some white frlieen, II a des moutons blancs, 

To pick upj gather up. To break, Ramaaser. CoMer, 

To show. Red, Monirer, (d before infinitive.) Rougk, 

Hard. Soft, Dur. Mou, 

Warm. Cold, Chaud. Froid, 

Cooked, Weil done, Cuit. Bien cuit, 

Raw. Rare, little cooked^ Cru. Pen cuit, 

A note, billet. A bank-bill, Un billet. Un billet de banque, 

A'portfolio, pocket-book, Un porte-feuille, 

ThQ gardener. Amatreas, "Le jardinier. Vn matelaa, 

Do you pick up the onions ? Rama<^scz-vous les oignons ? 

I do not pick tlicm up j but the g irdoner Jo no lt*s ramasso pas ; mais Ic jardinier 

picks tliem up, 1*^ ramapse, 

What do the Spaniards break ? (^le oass(»nt les Espagnols ? 

They break their glasses, 11.^ casscnt lonrs vcrres, 

Ilst-ce que vous nous montrcz les biUcts 
Do you show us the bank-bills ? ^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

We show them to you, Nous vous les montrons. 

Do you choose the red pocket-look or Choisissez-vous le porte-feuille rouge oule 

the blue ? bleu 7 

I choose the red one, Je choisis le rouge, 

Do the Frenchmen choose the hard mat- Les Fran^ais choisissent-Os le matelai 

resB or the soft ? dur ou le mou ? 

They choose the soft one. Us choisissent le mou, 

Does the German wish for the warm L* AUemand veut-il le pain chaud ou le 

bread or the cold ? froid ? 

He wishes for the cold, H vcut le froid. 

Dost thou choose the raw fruit or the Est-ce que tu choisis le fruit cru ou la 

cooked ? cuit ? 

I choose the cooked, Je choisis le cuit. 

We like beef rare, the Englishman likes Nous aimons le bceuf peu cuit, 1' An glft iiy 

it well done, 1' aime bien cuit 

Do you like chocolate? (Less. 20, Eem, 4.) I like chocolate and tea. 
Do you like roast beef rare or well done ? I like roast beef rare and 
eggs well done. Does the Italian like fruit raw or cooked ? He likes 
it raw. Is not iron hard ? Iron is hard ; and copper is hard. Do 
you wish for some bread ? No, sir ; I thank you. Do you wish for 
some warm biscuit ? Yes, sir ; if you please. Does the gardener 
"wish for some onions ? No, sir ; he wishes for some trees. Does the 
physician's nephew wish for some pepper ? He wishes for pepper and 
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salt and some roast beef. What lias the gardener in his garden ? Ho 
has fruit and trees in his garden. Do you wish for warm chocolate ? 
Yes, sir ; if you please. Do you wdsh for red wine ? No, sir ; 1 
thank you. Do you choose hard fruit or soft ? I choose hard fruit. 

Has king John soldiers ? He has no soldiers. Has prince William 
ships ? He has no ships. Has the scholar books ? He has no 
books. That poor man has no money ; has he friends ? He has 
good friends. You have no coflfee ; have you wine ? I have good 
wine. Have you red wine ? I have red wine. The gardener has no 
fruit ; has he trees ? He has large trees. What does the master 
pick up ? He picks up his papers. What does the gardener pick 
up ? He picks up the onion which is on the floor. What does the 
clerk break ? He breaks the glass candlestick. What does the baker 
break ? He breaks his dishes. What do you break ? I break the 
big stick. Do you pick up what you find ? I pick it up. Do you 
pick up what is on the floor ? I pick it up. Do you show me the 
note which you have ? I show it to you. Do you show the one 
which is in your portfoHo ? I show it. 

Do you hke this country ? I do not like it. Does bishop Peter 
like the cHmate of this country ? He likes it well. To whom does 
the Spaniard show the note which he has ? He shows it to me. To 
whom does he show the one which is in his portfoUo ? . He shows it 
to us. Does the Frenchman choose the hard matress, or the soft ? 
He chooses the soft one. Is your wicked animal dead? He is dead. 

Jo desire de bons rasoirs* avec les manches" en ivoire. Bien, M. ; nous avons 
un grand assortiment. Combien en voulez-vous ? Quatre.' Ceux-ci sont nos 
meilleurs. Combien demaiidez-vous pour les quatre. Le dernier prix est de 
quatre dollars, et ils ne sont pas chers, je vous assure.* Bien, je les achete. 
Avez-vous de bons canife ?• Oui, M. ; voulez-vous me les montrer ? Quel est 
le prix de celui-ci ? Un dollar. Et celui-U? Un dollar et demi. Pourquoi 
cclui-li est-il plus cher que 1' autre ? Parce qu' il a deux lames.* Tres-bien, cela 
est juste ;' j* achete oelui qui a deux lames. Combien est le tout ? Le tout est 
cinq dollars et demi. Bonsoir, Mr. Bonsoir, M. j je vous remercie. 

1, Raaoivj razor. 2, Manche, handle. 3, Quatre, four. 4, Assurer , to assure, 
5, Canif, penknife. 6, Lame, blade. 7, Jv«<e just 
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33. VINGT-TROISI^ME LEgON. 

THIRD CONJUGATION, PRESENT TKNSK. 

Why. Because, Pourquoi. Force que, 

Sad. Badly, THate. Mai, 

Very, very liard, Trie, trcs-dur. 

Tria is always joined by a hyphen to the following word. 

Little, few. A little Peu. Un pen, {de before a noun,) 

A few, Quelques, 

He lias little money, he luua few friends, H a peu d' argent, il a quelques amis, 

To fill with. Tho barrel, Remplir de. Jje baril, 

A cask. Rich, Un tonneau. Riehe, 

Full. Empty, Plein. Vide, 

Tlio vinegar, Lo vinaigre. 

We haye already seen the form of the personal pronouns following a preposition. iLes3. 13.) 

Of me, of tliec, of us, of you, De moi, de toi, de nous, de yoos. 

Of him, of tliem, Delui,d'cuz, 

Of which one, of which ones, Duquel, desquels, 

Of what, De quoi. 

No one, nobody, Personne, (witli ne before tho verb,) 

Some one, somebody, any one, Quelqu^ un. 

Some ones, some, a few, Quelques-uns, 

Verbs wliose Infinitive ends in om, are of the third conjuoation. T^ere are only seven 
regular verbs of this conjugation. These have the terminations of the indicative present, as 
follows : 

TO RECEIVE, RE CE VOIR, (InprarrrvB.) 

Je rcgoiSf tu regmty il re^oit^ nous reeevunSj row* recerear, ila re^vent, 

I receive, thou receivest, he receives, we receive, you receive, they receive. 

Du you fill that barrel with wine ? Kemplissez-vous cc bai'il do vin ? 

K(», sir ; I fill it with vmegar, Non, M. j je le remplis do vmaigre, 

AVitli what does the countryman fill that De quoi lo payson remplit-il ce ton- 
cask ? neau 7 
Ho fills it with fruit, H le remplit de fruit, 
This barrel is full and that one is empty, Ce baril-ci est plehi et celui-li^ est vide^ 
Has any one my blue cap 7 Quelqu' un a-t-il mon bonnet blea 7 
Ko one has it, Personne ne V a. 
Do you speak of me 7 Parlez-vous de moi 7 
I do not speak of you, Je ne parle pas de vous, 
Do they speak of huii or of them 7 Parlent-ils de lui ou d» eux ? 
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They speak of thee, Ds parlent de toi 

Have you any one's note ? '" Avez-vous le billet de quelqu' mi ? 

No, sip ; I have no one's, Non, M. ; je n» ai celui de personne. 

Does the Grennan speak English well ? L' Allemand parle-t-il bien V anglais ? 
He speaks it very well ; but the Italian II le parle tres-bien ; mais V Italien la 

speaks it very badly, parle tres-mal. 

Why are you afraid ? Pourquoi avez-vous peur ? 

I am afraid because I have no gun, J' ai peur paroe que je n* ai pas de fusil. 

Dp you receive the notes which I send Kecevez-vous les biUets que je vous en- 

you ? voie ? 

I receive them all, Je les regois tons, 

Does youp &ther recdve those which Votre pere regoit-il oeux que nous loi 

we send him ? . envoyons ? 

He receives them all, H les re9oit tons, 

Why is the rich man sad ? Pourquoi V homme riche est-il triste ? 

He is sad because he is sick,. H est triste parce qu' il est malade. 

Why are you cold ? I am cold because I have no cloak. Why Is 
the countryman ashamed ? He is ashamed because he has no hat 
Why is the gardener sad ? He is sad because he has no trees. Does 
tlie Spaniard speak French well ? He speaks it very well. Does the 
Frenchman speak English well ? No, sir ; he speaks it very badly. 
Do the English speak German badly ? They speak it very badly. 
Do you speak Italian ? I speak it a little. Do you wish for some 
pepper ? {Attend to the rule for partitives and the two exceptions^ 
Less. 22.) No, sir ; I thank you. Do you wish for roast meat well 
done ? Yes, sir ; if you -please. Does the clerk wish for something 
cold? No, sir; he wishes for something warm. Does he wish for some 
warm bread or some warm biscuit ? He wishes for neither ; he wishes 
for some warm eggs and some warm chocolate. Why is he ashamed ? 
He is ashamed because he has no shoes. Has he no stockings ? He 
has some stockings and some handsome gloves. 

With what does the countryman fill that cask ? He fills the cask 
with vinegar, and the barrel with wine. With what do you fill your 
chest ? I fill it with books. With what do the servants fill the cask ? 
They fill the cask with sugar, and the barrel with vinegar. How 
much firuit has the gardener ? He has a barrel full of fruit. Do you 
choose the barrel full or the barrel empty ? I choose the empty one. 
What have you good ? I have a Ir* ttle {un peu de) good wine. How 
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much inoiioy has Ibat rich man ? Ho has a chest full of silver and 
gold. ^Vhat has that rich man ? lie has much money, but few 
friends. With what dost thou fill tho empty chest ? I fill it \N'itii 
notes and papers. Of whom does the master speak ? He speaks of 
thee and of me. Docs he speak of us ? He speaks of you and of us. 
Docs ho ppeak of the shoemakers ? He speaks of them. Of which 
ones does ho speak ? IIo speaks of those who are here. 

Do you receive tho notes which I send you? I receive them. 
Does the rich man speak often of the poor ? lie speaks often of liis 
poor neighbor. Of which one does he speak ? lie speaks of the one 
who is sick. Of which one does the doctor speak ? He speaks of tho 
mason. Does ho speak of the same or of the other ? He speaks of 
the same. Docs the king like tho weather of this country ? He does 
not like the cold weather. 

Est-ce quo VOU8 n' avez point dc voiturcs' pour Douvrcs ? Oni, M. ; tons los 
matinfl ot tous les soirs. l^ueLs sont les prix dcs places 7 L* intorieur' est de vingt- 
cinq francs. Jc vcux trois' places dans V interiour. Quels sont les departs ?^ 
Nous en avons deux ; V un u liuit* hcures du matin, V autre k sept* hcurcs dn soir. 
Nous voulons juirtir' deniain' matin. Tros-bicn. Dcsircz-vous payer* le tout 
maiutcnant ? Qui, M. ; et je dosiro un re^u. Avcz-vous bcaucoup de bogage ?** 
Non, deux muUeu^^ et un hoc^' de nuit*' ^^Donnoz-vous quelque ohose poor le 
postilion 7^ * VoloutierB.' ' Conibien les voyagcurs^ ^ donnent-Us ordinairement ?*' 
Deux echelins." 

1. Voiiure^ carriage. 2, Inttrieur^ inside. 3, Trois, three. 4, DSpari de- 
parture. 5, Iluit^ eight. 6, Sept, seven. 7, Partiry to start 8, Demain, 
to-morrow. 9, Payer, to pay. 10, Bagage, baggage. 11, MaHe, trunk. 12, 
Sac, hag, 1.3, iVw/i, night, (carpet-bag.) 14, Donncr, to give. 15, PoHiUon, 
postillion. lf>, Volontiera, willingly. 17, Voyageur, traveller. 18, Ordinaiv 
ment^ ordinarily. 1 9, Schelin, shilling. 



24, VINGT-QUATRlfcME LEQON. 

PRONOUN EN. 

To thank, to thank for ^ Remerder, remercier de, 

Pleased, contented (with,) Content, (de before the noun and TerbJ 

A Mmce. A penknife, Un eervice, Un cant/, 



I 
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Neie. To doubt of, 

His courage. Clean, 

IHrty. To have need of, 

He has need of your service, 

The linen, 

For what do you thank that man ? 

I thank him for his service, 

He is contented with his servant, 

Is that new handkerchief dirty ? 

No, sir J it is very clean. 



Neuf. Douter de. 

Son courage. Propre, 

Sale. Avoir besoin de, 

H a besoin de votre service, 

Le linge, 

De qpoi remerciez-vous cet homme ? 

Je le remercie de son service, 

n est content de son domestique, 

Ce mouchoir neuf est-il sale ? 

Non, M. ; il est tr^s-propre. 



Remark 1. When several nouns or pronouns in the singular, joined together form the 
subject of the verb, unless they are connected by ou, the verb must be plural. 



Le roi et le prince ont des vaisseauz, 
L' eveque et le docteur sont chez eux, 

Mon frere ou mon cousin a mon canif, 

Qu' a cet enfant ? 

n a froid, 

Qu' avez-vous ? 

Je n* ai rien, 

A-t-il quelque chose ? 

n a quelque chose. 

En, (before the verb and after all the 

other objective pronouns,) 
Avez-vous besoin d' argent ? 
J* en ai besoin, 

Cet enfent a-t-il peur des fusils ? 
II n' en a pas peur, 

Quelqn* un doute-t-il de notre courage ? 
Fersonne n* en doute, 
Parlez-vous de ce billet de banque .' 
Nous en parlous. 

Remark 2.- En supplies the place of Je, and a pronoun of the third person. When, there* 
fore, a noun of the third person and object of de is replaced by a pronoun, en is used, 
although of be not used in the corresponding English, as : 



The king and the prince have ships. 

The bishop and the doctor are at home. 

My brother or my cousin has my pen- 
knife. 

What is the matter with that child ? 

He is cold, 

What is the matter with yon ? 

Nothing is the matter with me. 

Is any thing the matter with him ? 

Something is the matter with him. 

Of it, of them, of him, from it, from ) 
them, from him, some, i 

Have you need of money ? 

I have need of it. 

Is that child afraid of the guns ? 

He is not afraid of them. 

Does any one doubt of our courage ? 

No one doubts of it, 

Do you speak of that bank-bill ? 

We speak of it. 



Do you come from the brook ? 
I come from there, (or from it,) 
Do you tai your chests with linen ? 
We fill them with it> 
Does he thank you for your service ? 
He thanks me for it, 



Venez-vous du ruisseau ? 

J' en viens, 

Remplissez-vous vos coffres de lingc ? 

Nous les en rempUssons, 

Vous remercie-t-il de votre service ? 

H m' en remercie, 
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Are you pleased with your servants ? Etes-vous content de vos domcsliqaes T 
1 ain pleased with them, J' en suLj content 

As the nouDB in the above sentences are objects ofde^ when they are replaced by pronoom 
en is used. For the same reason partitive nouii3 being preceded by de, when replaced bv 
pronouns require en. 

Have you some linen ? Avez-voua du linge ? 

I have some, J' en ai, 

lias the Italian no courage ? L' Italien n' a-t-il point do courage T 

He has none, H n' en a point, 

Have you some new gloves ? Avez-vous des gants neu& ? 

We have some new, Nous en avons des neufis, (Less. 25, R. 2, 

Have you some good penknives ? Avez-vous de bons canife ? 

I have no good ones, Je n' en ai pas de bons, 

Has the merchant some soft matresses ? Lo marchand a-t-il des matclas mons 7 

He has none, but wo have some, II n' en a pas, mais nous en avons. 

En is generally to be used when of it^ of them, may be supplied in English. 

I have wine ; have you some (of it?) J' ai du vin ; en avez-vous ? 

I have some good, . J' en ai do bon. 

He has biscuit, and I have some (of it,) H a du biscuit, et j' en ai, 

Have you books ? Avez-vous des hvres ? 

I have some, few (of them,) J' en ai quelques-uns, 

Who has some (of them ?) Qui en a ? 

The doctor has many (of them,) Lo docteur en a beaucoup, 

I wish for a few (of them;) have you J 'en veux quclques-tms ; n' enavez-vo^u 

not some (of them ?) point ? 

I have none (of them,) Je n» en ai pas. 

Have you some lead-pencils ? I have some. Has the carpenter 
some wooden chests ? lie hjis not any. Has not that honest man 
fiiends ? He has many (of them.) Has the honest man money ? 
He has not much (of it.) Do you thank your friends for their ser- 
\ ice ? We thank them for it. Dost thou thank the countrymen for 
their fruit ? I thank them for it. Do they thank you for your ser- 
vice ? They thank me for it. Are you pleased with your servants ? 
I am pleased with them. Do you doubt of my courage ? I do not 
doubt of it. Do the soldiers doubt of it ? They do not doubt of it 
Do you doubt of the Englishman's courage ? We doubt of it Dost 
thou doubt of the German's courage ? I doubt of it. Have you need 
of good penknives? I have need of some good ones. Have you 
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need of new handkerchiefs ? I have need of a few. Ilavc you need 
of hnen ? I have not need of ^ny. 

Is that linen clean or dirty ? It is clean. A.e those handkerchief 
clean or dirty ? They are dirty. Do you come from the brook ? I 
do come from it ? Does the sailor come from the brook ? He 
comes from there. Has the scholar our books? He has not our 
books ; he has his. Which volumes has the master ? He has the 
third, the fourth, and the last. Which one have you ? I have the 
last. Is that poor man honest ? He is very honest. Have the honest 
many friends ? They have many. Has the servant his brooms or 
ours ? He has his. What has that boy ? Ho has his paper and 
our penknives. Who has the best coffee ? The grocer has the best 
coffee and the best chocolate. Do you lend me your penknive ? I 
lend it to you. [See Less, 19, Bern, 3.) Do you lend the money to 
the soldiers ? We lend it to them. Do they lend it to us ? They 
do not lend it to you. Do they lend it to me ? They lend it to thee. 
Do you show me your notes ? I show them to thee. Do you show 
them to us ? I do not show them to you. .Do you send them to 
your father ? I send them to him. Do you wish for the fruit raw or 
cooked ? I wish for it raw. Do you wish for the roast-meat well 
done or rare ? I wish for it rare. Are you already thirsty ? I am 
not yet thirsty. Do you buy the vinegar which is in that cask ? {See 
Less, 21, Hem, 3.) No, sir ; I buy that which the grocer has. Do 
you wish for what is in this barrel ? No, sir ; I wish for what you have. 

Monsieur C . . . . est-il chez lui ? Oui, M. ; voulez-vous lo voir ?^ Otii, si oela 
no le d6range' pas. Je pense que non. Bonjour, monsieur C . . . . Bonjour, 
monsieur B . . . . Comment allez-yous?' Tres-bien, M. ; je vous remeroie. £t 
VOU8? Tres-bien aussi. Comment va monsieur votre frere? Par&itemont* 
bicn. Vous etes bien bon de vcnir nous voir. Votre oompagnie nous flatte* beau- 
coup. Vous etes bien honnete, Monsieur. Comment trouvez-vous Paris ? Je 
r airao beaocoup. J* espere* que vous voulez bicn diner avco nous. Non, Mon- 
sieur ; je vous r*Mn€rcie ; oela est vraiment' imposable.* Comment oela ? J' ai 
un monseur k voir k deux heures. Cela n' est pas nn obstacle,* car nous dinons 
4 midi.** Dans co oas, Monsieur, j' acoepte" votre aimable^' invitation.*' 

1, VoHr, to see. 2, DSranger, to disturb. 3, Comment aHez-voua^ how do you 
Jo. 4 Parfaiteuumt, perfectly. 5, Flatter, to flatter. 6, Eap6rer, to hope. 7, 
Vrav^<nt, truly. 8, Impossible, impossible. 9, Obstacle, obstacle. ' 10, Midi, 
nAo/>. ll,iic«cf<«r,toaooept 12, iitmoiZe, amiable, la^ rii»itation^\\m<ail<»^. 
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35. VINGT-CINQUlfeME LEgON. 

FOURTH CONJUGATION, PRESENT TENSE. 

Verbs whoM infinitive ends in rb, are of the foit&th oomjuoation. There are not manj 
over a hundred verba of this conjugation, about five and twenty of which ending in bhdbi 
and ONDRB, have the terminations of the indicative present as follows : 

TO GIVE BACK, TO RETURN, RENDRE, (InfinitiyeO 

Jt rendtj tu renda^ il rendj nous rendona^ voua rendeZf Ua rendent^ 

I return, thou returnest, he returns, we return, you return, they return. 

Those ending in vms, (about twenty,) have their terminations as follows : 

TO CONDUCT, COXDUIRE, (iNFmirrvB,) 

Je condui»f tu conduiSt il conduit^ noua conduisotUf vous eonduiaeXf U» eondviaentf 

I conduct, tliuu couductest, he conducts, we conduct, you conduct, they conduct 

Tliose in aindrs, scfDRK, oindbb, (fifteen,) terminate as follows : 

TO PITY, PLAINDRE, (Infinxtivb,) 

Jepltuntt tuplaina^ il plaint ^ noua plaignona^ voua plaigneXf iUplaignent, 

I pity, thou pitiest, he pities, we pity, you pity, they pity. 

Those ending in oStrb and a!trb, (nine,) terminate as follows : 

TO BE ACCIUAINTED WITH, TO KNOW, CONNAtTRE, axFiwiTivl^) 

JeeonnaiSf tu connaia, ilconriaU, nous connaiaaonaj voua connaiaaez, ila eonnaiaaent^ 
I know, thou kiiowest, he knows, we know, you know, they know, 

Blindj that blind man, ' Aveugle, cct avcugle, 

Blind of one eye, one-eyed^ Borgne^ 

The workman. Always^ U ouvrier, Toujours^ 

To-day. Carey to take care Aujourd^ hui. Soin, avoir aotn, 

The wity spirit^ mind^ L» esprit^ 

Tho judgment. The village ^ Jjejugement. lioviUage^ 

Green. Gray, Vert. GrU^ 

Somebody^ 8, tJutt of somebody ^ Celui de qitelqu^ un, 

Nobody^Sy that of nobody, Celui de peraonntj {ne before the Y€fb^> 

Has that child your bank-bill ? Get enfant a-t-il votre billet do banqiie t 

Ho has not mine, H n' a pas le mien, 

Has he not somebody's ? W a-t-il pas celui de quelqu' im ? 

He has nobody's, II n' a celui de personne. 

Has he not those of some one ? W a-t-il pas ceux de quelqu' un f 

He has no one's, (nobody's,) H n* a ceux do personne. 

What do you give back to that man ? Que rendez-vous k cet homme 7 

I give back to him his green doth, Jc lui rends son drap vert. 

Does he give back to you your penknife ? Vous rend-il votre canif ? 

He gives it back to me, H me le rend, 
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vVlicre do you conduct the blind man ? Ou conduisez-vous 1' aveuglo ? 
I conduct him to the village, Je le conduis au village, 

The workman conducts him home, L* ouvrier le conduit chez lui, 

What is the matter with that workman ? Qu* a oet ouvrier ? 
He is blind of one eye, H est borgne, 

Is he at home to-day ? Est-il chez lui aujourd' hui ? 

He is always at home, H est toujours clez lui. 

Do you give him some bank-bills ? Lui donnez-vous des billets de banque 7 

I give him some, . Je lui en donne. 

Remark 1. En used with the other objective pronouns must always stand last. 

Some to m«, some to us^ M> en, nous en, 

Some to thee, some to you, 7' en, vous en, 

Some to him, some to them, Lui en, leur en. 

Do you give me some ? M^ en donnez-vous ? 

I give you some, I give them some, Je vous en donne, jo leur en donne. 

They give us some, they give him some, Us nous en donnent, ils lui en donnent, 

Whom do you pity ? Qui est-ce que vous plaignez ? 

I pity that one-eyed person, Je plams ce borgne. 

Are you acquainted with good John ? Est-ce que vous oonnaissez 1« bon Jean ? 

I am acquainted with him, Je le oonnais, 

Is the Frenchman acquainted with him ? Est-ce que le Frangais le connait ? 

Rbmark 2. We have seen iLest. 22, Rem. 3,) that a partitive noun immediately preeeded 
bj an adjectiye takes de without the article. When a partitive noun ia understood with an 
adjective, it takes or omits the article, the same as if the noun were expressed. 

Have you some biscuit ? Est-ce que vous av«z du biscuit ? 

I have some good,. J' en ai de bon, 

I have some warm, J' en ai du chaud. 

In the last of these phrases, du is used because chaud is an adjective which is placed alter 
its noun ; and in the preceding <fe, because bon is one which is placed before its noun, mak- 
ing with the nouns expressed, de bon biacuit, du biscuit chaud. So also with the following : 

Has he handkerchief ? Est-ce qu' il a des mouchoirs ? 

He has some pretty ones, H en a de jolis, \^ 

He has some white ones, II en a des blancs, 

I doubt of his judgment and of his wit, Je doute de son jugement ct de son esprit 

Do you give back to the stranger his bank-bills ? I give them back 
to him. Does the blind man give back to you your money ? He 
gives it back to me. Do the scholars give back to us our books ? 
They give them back to us. Do the workmen conduct that blind 
man to the store ? No, sir ; they condw\t bim \f^ ^^ -s^^^i^^. \>^ 
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you conduct the stranger to the village ? No, sir ; I conduct him to 
my house. Is not the Spaniard bhnd ? No, sir ; he is one-eyed, but 
not blind. Whom do you pity ? I pity that one-eyed man. Why 
do you pity him ? I pity him because he is wicked. Does the Grer- 
man pity his horse ? Ue pities him. Do the children pity that poor 
animal ? They pit^ him. Do you not pity the poor animals ? We 
pity them much. 

Is not the workman's hanmier on the floor ? It is on the floor, un- 
der the sofa. Are you acquainted with doctor Peter? I am ac- 
quainted with him. Is the Englishman acquainted with him ? He 
is not acquainted with him. Are those Italians acquainted with 
prince William ? Tliey are acquainted vfith. prince William and king 
John. Does the gardener always take good care {Men soin) of his 
garden ? He always takes good care of it. Are you going to the 
village to-day ? No, sir ; I am going to the store to-day. Do you 
doubt of that man's wit ? I doubt of it. Do you doubt of his judg- 
ment ? I do not doubt of it. Does your uncle doubt of his wit or of 
his judgment ? He doubts of both. Do you choose the green doth 
or the gray? I choose both. Do you choose the same which I 
choose or the other ? I choose the same, and that one-eyed man 
chooses the other. Does he buy the green cloth or the gray ? He 
buys the gray. 

Of whose wit does the blind man doubt ? He doubts of no one's. 
Does he doubt of some one's judgment ? He doubts of some one's. 
Does the countryman give you some fruit? He ^ves me some. 
(Eem, 1.) Does he give us some ? He gives you some. Does he 
carry some to the sick man ? He carries some to him. Does he 
carry him some sour? {Bern, 2.) No, sir; he carries him some 
sweet. Does he carry him some good ? He carries him some good. 
Does he carry him some hard ? No, sir ; he carries him some soft. 
How much fruit has the countryman ? He has much (of it.) Has 
he a barrel full (of it ?) He has some casks full (of it) Do you 
wish for some (of it ?) Yes, sir ; if you please. 

Connaisscz-Yous nn monsieur S . . . ., qtii habite^ ce 'quartier-ci ? Oni, M. ; je le 

connais partionlierement ;' il est mon ami. A quel num^o* Memeore-t-il ? B 

I ^ietneure aa Bum6ro 25. Mais H n' est ^as en yiQe* k present Garden,* i 
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as quelquo chose de bon. Oui, M. ; nous avons du poulet* roti, uu biftcck, des 
telettes* ct de bons legumes.^" Je veiix des legumes, des cotelettes et un pcu 

poulet. A propos, avez-vous de bon vin? Oui, M. ; quel vin desirez-vous ? 
1 vui fran^als. Apres** mon diner" je veux du cafe. Le voulez-vous fort" ou 
ble ?^* 00 V aime bien fort. Garden, mon cafe et des oigares." Maintenanf 
nlez-vous m' indiquer" le chemin pour allcr au musee ?^' Volontiers," M. 
1 , Habiter, to inhabit. 2, Quortier, quarter. 3, Farticulierementj particularly. 

NumerOj number. 5, Demeurer, to dwell. 6, Ville, town. 7, Gargon^ waiter. 
Poulet J chicken. 9, Cotelettea^ cutiets. 10, Legumes^ vegetables. 1 1 , Aprcs^ 
er. 12, Diner, dbiner. 13, Fort, strong. 14, Faible, weak. 15, Cigares, 
jars. 16, Indiquer, to indicate. 17, Musee, museum. 18, Volontiers, willingly. 



V< IDINAL 


NOMBRES 


ORDINAL 


VniBKRS. 


CA.KDINA.UZ. 


NUMBERS. 


1, 


Un,utu, 


Ist, 


2, 


Deux, 


2d, 


3, 


Trois, 


3d, 


4. 


Quatre, 


4th, 


5, 


Cinq, 


5th, 


6. 


Six, 


6th, 


7, 


Sfpt, 


7th, 


8. 


Huit, 


8th, 


9, 


J^euf, 


9th, 


10, 


Dix, 


10th, 


11. 


Onze, 


11th, 


12, 


nauze, 


12th, 


13, 


Treize, 


13th, 


14, 


Quinte, 


14th, 


15, 


15th, 


16, 


Sin'ztf, 


16th, 


17, 


Dix-sept, 


17th, 


18, 


Dix-kniU 


18th, 


i?' 


Dix-neuf, 


19th, 


20, 


Vinet, 


20th, 


21, 


Vingt et un. 


21st, 


22, 


Vingtdeux, 


22d, 


23, 


Vingt-trois, 


23d, 


30, 


TrvHU, 


3Uth, 


31, 


Trente et un. 


31«t, 


32. 


Trente-deux, 


32d, 


40, 
50, 


Qwirante, 
Cinquantey 


40th, 
50th, 


60, 


Soixante, 


00th, 


70, 


Soixante-dix, 


70th, 


71, 


Soixante et onze, 


7l8t, 


80, 


Quatre-vinfrts, 


80th, 


81, 


Quatre-vingt-un,* 


81st, 


S?' 


Quatre-vinfftdix, 


90th, 


91, 
100, 


^Mtre-tfinfft-onzCf 


81st, 
100th, 


loi; 


Cent-un, 


101st, 


200, ^ 


Deux cents. 


200th, 


210, 


Deux cent-dix,* 


210th, 


1.000, 


MiUe^t 


1,000th, 


1,001, 


mUe^n, 


l.OOlst, 


2.500, 


Deux miUe-cinq cents, 


2,500th, 


000,000, 


UnmiUion, 


1,000,000th, 



NOMBRES 
ORDINAUX. 

Premier, (m.) premiere, (f.) 

Second, (m.) seconde, (f.) deuxieme 

Troisieme, 

Quatricme, 

Cinquieme, 

Sixieme, 

Septieme, 

Huitieme, 

J^feuvieme, 

Dixieme, 

Onzieme^ 

Douxieme, 

Treizieine, 

Quntorzieme, 

Quinziemc, 

Seizieme, 

Dix-septieme, 

Diz-huitiems, 

Dix-neuvieme, 

Vingtieme, 

Vingt et unieme, 

Vingt-deu xieme, 

Vingt-troisiemfi, 

Trentieme, 

Trente et unieme, 

Trente-deuxieme, 

Quarantieme, 

CinguantiemCf 

SoixantUme, 

Soixan te-dixiime, 

Soixante et onzieme, 

Quatre^ingtieme, 

Quatre-vingt-vnieme, 

Qnatre-vingt-dixieme, 

&uatre-vingt-omieme, 

Centieme, 

Cent-unieme, 

Deux centieme. 

Deux eent-dixiime, 

Millieme, 

Mille-unieme, 

Deux mille-cinq centieme. 

Miliionieme. 



• Ottatre-vingts and cent omit the s when followed by a number. Cent does the same in 
ites. The French say deus cents hommes, cinq cents ehevauXy but for the year one thousand 
(ht hundred and fifty, P an mil-futit cent-einquante. 
t MiUe in the computation of yean becomes rnxL 
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30, VINGT-SIXifiME LEgON. 

PRONOUN Y. 



Jefai», 
I do, 

To washy 



TO MAKE, TO DO, 
thou doest, he does. 



TO DRY, 



FAIRE, (Irhboular,; 
nousfainng, voua/aitcM, Us/mt, 
wo do, 70a do tliey do« 

iMveVy (infinitivo,) 

SECHER, (INPINITIVB.) 



VrrbA having nn acufe accent on e in the penult of the infinitive, as «^Aer, chan^ the acute 
t.i ihi: f^nivc ncccut, when followed by a coiiBonant haviug e mute after it, thus : 



Jr H^hfy 
Idry, 



thuu driest, 



he dries, 



Wetj tlic wot linen, 
Tlic wind, in the wind, 
The suTij in tlie Run, 
Thc^rtf, in the firo, 

TO PUT, 
Je metSf tu meta^ il metj 

I i)ut, thou putteat, he puts, 

TIio east. Tlic west^ 

Tlie north. The southy 

Before^ before the fire, 

ThiSy this thing. That, that thing, 

This is gold, that is silver, 

This is yellow, that is green. 

That man is rich ; do you doubt that ? 

I do not doubt of it, 

Do you do what you wish ? 

I do it. 

Where does the servant wash his linen ? 

Ho washes it at the brook, 

Docs he dry it in Uie sun ? 

'le dries it before the fire, 

Which way (where) is the w ind ? 

** is m the cast, 

^* »s not in the west, 
^' '« ^n the south, 



nrms Richomt, rotta sdchct^ ila giehentf 
we dry, you dry, they drv, 

MouilUy le linge mouiUe, 
Le verity au vent, 
Lo soleily au soleil, 
Lo/eu, au feu. 

METTRE, (lamsoirLAK,) 
nous mettona^ voua mettex. Us mettent, 
we put, you put, they put, 

L' est, U ouesty 

Lo nord, Le sudy 

Devanty devant lo fon, 

CecL CelOy 

Ceci est de V or, oela est de P argent^ 

Ceci est jaune, cela est VOTt, 

Oct hommo est riohe; doutez-Tons de 

cela? 
Jo n' en doute pas, 
Faites-vous co que voua voiilea? 
Je lo fais, 

Le domestique oil lavo-t-Q son linge? 
n le lave au riusseau, 
Le seche-t-il an soleil ? 
n le seche devant le fea, 
Oti est le vent ? 

H est i 1» est, (il vicnt de Pest,) 
n n' est pas ^ P onest, (il no Tient pM da 

P ouest,) 
B est au sud, (il vicnt du snd,) 



\ 
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. , , H n' est pas au nord, (il no ricnt paa da 

in tho north, ^^^^^ 

f it. in it, there, thither, ) 

., at them, in them, here, \ ^' 0>efo" *« ^"^) 

going to the village ? Allez-vous au village ? 

ng there, J' y vais, 

, , . Qu'est-ce qne vous mettez dans votre 

► you put in your pocket-book ? porte.feume ? 

ne bank-bills in it, J' y mets des billets de banque, 

o the merchants put in those Les marchands que mette9it-ils dans oea 

f tonneaux ? 

t wine in them, Us y mettent du vin, 

> you put in that barrel ? Que mettez-vous dans ce baril ? 
▼inegar in it, N%us y mettons du vinaigre, 
esihe workman put in the chest? L'ouvrier que met-il dans le ooffire? 
the linen in it, H y met le linge. 

e seen the place of the other objective pronouns in Leas. 19, that en is placed last of 
r. 21 Y is placed after the other objective pronouns and before en. 

!, us there, thee there, W y, nous y, V y, 

re, him or it there, them there, Vous y, V y, les y, 

sre, Y en, 

x>nduct me to your house ? £st-ce que vous me conduisez chez vous ? 

t you there, Je vous y conduis, 

conduct him there ? L' y conduisez-vous ? 

t him there, Je V y conduis, 

t thee there, Je t' y conduis, 

idnct us there, Us nous y conduisent, 

iduct me there. Us m' y conduisent, 

Lnct tliem there. Nous les y conduisons, 

aike some sugar to the store ? Portez-vous du sucre au magasin ? 

me there, J* y en porte, 

me there to you, Je vous y en porte, 

some there to them. Nous leur y en portons, 

nee, three times, Unefois, deuxfois, trots fois, 

ny do four times nine make? Combien font quatre fois neuf ? 

es nine make thirty-six, Quatre fois neuf font trente-sx, 

Quarante-cinq et douze font oinquante^ 
e and twelve make fifty-seven, . 

te«« nine make eleven, Vingt mains neuf font onze. 

re does the servant wash the linen ? lie washes it at the brook, 
e dry it in the wind ? . No, sir ; Le dries it before ihA ^r^ 
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Do the soldiers wash their Hnen ? They wash it and dry it Do 
they dry it in the sun ? They dry it in the sun and in the wind. 
Do you dry your wet gloves before the fire ? No, sir ; I dry them in 
the sun. What are you drying ? We are drying our wet shoes. Is 
the wind in the east or in the west ? It is neither in the east nor in 
the west Is it in the north ? It is not in the north ; it is in the 
south. Is this gold ? Yes, sir ; this is gold and that is silver. Is 
this gray ? Yes, sir ; that is gray and this is black. Do you put 
your wet linen in the sun ? I put it there. How many do five times 
five make ? Five times five make twenty -five. IIow many do six 
times seven make ? Six times seven make forty-two. 

Are you going to the village ?• I am going there. Is the work- 
man going there ? lie is not going there. What does he put in 
that barrel ? Ho puts vinegar in it Do tlie merchants put their 
wine in those casks ? They put it there. Do you put the papers in 
tlio {au) fire ? I put them there. We put our books on the bench ; 
do you put yours there ? I do not put them there. Do you conduct 
that one-eyed man to the village ? I conduct him there. Do you 
conduct the strangers there ? I conduct them there. Does the Grer- 
man conduct you to his house ? lie conducts me there. Does he 
conduct us there ? He conducts you there. Does the workman 
carry sugar to the store ? He carries some there. Does the derk 
take some there ? He does not take any there. Do you ^ve me 
some fruit ? I give you some. Do you put some in the chest ? I 
do not put any there. 

Is the cat looking for the rat ? He is looking for him. Does the 
cat find the rat ? He does not find him. Does the countryman give 
you some sweet fruit or some sour ? He gives me some sour. What 
do you buy superb? I buy a superb coat -and a superb cloak. 
What has the countryman superb ? He has a superb horse. Where 
is the cat ? He is under the sofe. Is not the cat a wicked animal? 
Cats and rats are wicked animals. How many do seven times eight 
make ? Seven times eight make fifty-six, and eight tames nine make 
seventy-two. How many do eighteen less four make ? Eighteen less 
four make fourteen. 

N. B. The learner is now prepared to commence with advantage 7!/lc Progressive .FVmel 
R*Md\.r, which will Iiereafter be more improving to him than the continuance of meli tmt 
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iug lessons as have thos far been given. These latter will therefore now be discoutiuuetl. 
And the learner is earnestly recommended to read here, at the end of tliis twenty -sixth lesson, 
the first portion of that Readertnumbered 26 ; and at the end of the next grammar lesson, the 
portion numbered 27, and to on. Those portions form a series of lessons from the best 
French classics, carefollj adapted throughont to the grammatical progress of the learner. 



2T. VmGT-SEPTlfcME LEgON. 



VERBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 



To dwell J to live. To forget, 

To think, to think of, 

To lead, drive, take. 

To mend, 

The traveler. The musician, 

The hatter. The lieutenant. 

Easily, 

The market, to the market, 

The phice. 

The iDorld, in this world, 

All the toorld, every body. 

The name. Somewhere, 

No where. 

Every where, 

Do yoa dwell in Boston ? 

I dwell there, 



Demeurer. Ouhlier, 

Penser, penscr h, 

Mener, 

Raccommoder, 

Le voyageur. Lo musicien, 

Le chapelier. Le lieutenant, 

Facilement, 

Le marche, au marche, 

L' endroit, 

Le monde, dans ce mondc. 

Tout le monde, 

Le nom. Quelque part, 

Nulle part, (ne before the verb,) 

Partout, 

Est-co que vous dcmcnrcz k Boston ? 

J' y dcmeure. 



RjsMARK 1. Y supplies the place of a pronoun of the third person preceded by <i, as en 
does of one preceded by de. It commonly refers to things. When, therefore, a noun of this 
kind and the object of d is replaced by a pronoun, y is used. In some cases it refers to per* 
sons, and is sometimes au adverb. 

Do you put your umbrdla in that Mettez-vous votre parapluie dans cet tv- 



place? • 

I put it there. 

Are the musicians coming here 7 
They are coniinfij here. 
Does the hatter put his hats there 7 
He puts them there, 
Does he thmk of what he is doing? 
He thinks of it, 
Do yon often tiiink of me? 



droit-lii? 
Je V y metB, 

Est-ce que les musicicns viennent id ? 
Dfl y viennent, 

Le chapelier met-il ses ohiqpeaux \k f 
n les y met, 

Pcnse-t-il k cc qu' il fSoit ? 
n y pense, 
Fensez-vous souvent k moi ? 
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I think of yoa often, 

Do you forget oar names 7 

I do not forget them, 

No one, none, 



J» y pcnse Bouyent, 

Est-ce que yous oubliez nus noma? 

Je ne les oublie pas. 

Without a yerb aueun ; with a yeri) 
and standing as subject, aucun m 
before the yerb ; standing as objuct, 
, ne before the yerb, aucun after. 
Do you take the trayelers to the yil- Est-ce quo yous mcnez les^oyagenrs an 

lage? yillage? 

I take them there, Je les y mene. {See Less. 20, Rem. 1 J 

Mener is applied to what moves of itself, porter to that which is carried. 



They take the child home. 

They take the linen to the brook. 

Are you acquainted witli the lieutenant ? 

I am acquainted with liim, 

Every body knows him, 

Is ho going any where ? 

Tie is going no where, 

Where is the trayeler going ? 

lie is going eyery where, 

To which oiiCy to which ones. 

To which store do you take the trayeler ? 

[ take him to none, 

To which one does he go ? 

Tic goes to my brother's, 

To which ones do your friends go ? 

'J'hcy go to the new ones, 

IIow many horses have you ? 

I haye one, 

ITaye you not two ? 

I have three, 

now many brothers has the lieutenant ? 

Has he not four ? 

He has none, 

Poes the tailor mead your coat ? 

He mends it. 

Docs no child go to school ? 

None goes there to-day, 

Have you no firiend here ? 

None, 

Is no one of my friends there ? 

Ko one of them is there, 



lis menent V enfant chez lui, 

Bs portent le lingo au ruisseau, 

Est-ce que yous oonmusscz lo lieutenant? 

Je le connais. 

Tout le monde le oonnait, 

Est-ce qu' il ya quclquc part ? 

n no va nulle part, 

Le yoyageur oil ya-t-il ? 

D va partout, 

Auquely auxquels, 

A quel magasin mencz-yous lo voyageur? 

Je no lo mono k aucun, 

Auqucl ya-t-il ? 

11 va u cclui de mon frere, 

Auxquels yos amis yont-ils 7 

Us yont aux neufs, 

Combien de oheyaux ayez-yous 7 

J' en ai un, 

N' en ayez-yous pas deux 7 

J' en ai trois, 

Combien de freres a lo lieutenant 7 

W en a-t-il pas quatre 7 

n n' en a aucun, 

Le tailleur raccommode-t-il yotre habit 7 

H le racconmiode, 

Aucun enfant ne ya-t-il k V 6colc ? 

Aucun n* y ya aujourd* hui, 

N* ayez-yous aucun ami ici 7 

Aucun, 

Aucun de mcs amis n' est-il 1^ 7 

Aucun n' y est. 
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Do you dwell in the village ? I dwell there. Does the traveler 
ilwell in {dans) this country ? He dwells here. Do those musicians 
dwell in Boston ? They do not dwell there; they dwell in New York, 
(a New -York) Do you sometimes forget the Heutenant's name? I 
forget it often. Does he ever forget your name ? He never forgets 
it. We sometimes forget our books; do the children ever forge 
theirs ? They never forget them. Do you think of what you study 
I think of it much. Do those hatters think of what they are doing ? 
They think of it. Do they think of what the musician is doing ? 
They never think of it. Do you think of me ? I often think of you. 
Docs the hatter take the lieutenant to the store ? He takes him 
there. Does he take the travelers to the village ? He takes them 
there. Do you take the one-eyed man to your house ? I take him 
there. 

Does the servant mend the matress ? He mends it. Does he 
mend' it easily ? He mends it very easily. Do the shoemakers mend 
your shoes ? They mend them. Does the blind man wish to go to 
the market ? He wishes to go there. Does he take (some) fruit to 
the market ? He takes some there. Does the musician always put 
his books in their place ? He always puts them there. Does one do 
what he wishes in this world ? No, sir ; no one does what he wishes 
in this world. Is every body acquainted with the lieutenant ? Every 
body is acquainted with him. Does the hatter take you to the 
market ? He takes me there. Do you always put your papers in 
their place ? I always put them there. Do you go any where to-day ? 
I go no where to-day. Is the traveler going any where ? He is going 
every where. 

To what store are you going ? I am going to no one. To which 
one is the musician going ? He is going to no one. Does the work- 
man go every where ? No, sir ; he goes no where. Has the boy 
care of our horses ? He has care of them. Is the wind in the north 
or in the south ? It is in the south. Do you like air in the mom- 
mg? I like air in the morning and in the evening. How many 
children has the hatter ? He has five (of them.) How many has the 
lieutenant? He has six. How many brothers has he? He has 
none. 

6 
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38. VINGT-HUITlillME LEgON. 

INFINITIVES WITH 1. 



I like to listen to tho trayeler, 



J' aime a 4couter le yoyagenr. 



RxMARX 1. The rerb aimer always requires d before a dependent infinitive, as seen in tli« 
above phrase. The same is the case with mauy other verbs and plirases. Avoirs cAercAer, 
donner, mettre, montreTf porter, and trouver, already given, talce d before the dependeor 
infinitive. Such verbs will be marked as they are given hereafter with the abbreviati«»tf, (d 
bcf. inC) 



I have somctliing to do, 

lie seeks to do tiiat, 

"Wo sliow you how to do that, 

The scholar finds much to study, 

He likes to speak French, 



J' ai quclque chose ^ faire, 

II chcrche a (aire ccla, 

Nous vous montrons a faIre cela, 

L* 6colicr trouve beaucoup k etudier, 

n aime ii parlcr le fran9ais. 



Other verbs, we have seen, govern the infinitive without d. 



I am going to look for my dictionary. 

He wishes to go hoir.f, 

We wish to be tall, 

I send to buy some green cldth, 

To leave, 

To ttat/j to remain^ 

To intruety confide. To admire^ 

To count, reckon, also to intend, 

To take away, to take off. 

Secret, A secret. 

Alone. Fine, 

The thread. 

The care, attention. To have care, 

That officer. 

To depart, set out, 

To-morrow, 

But, only. 

Have you only the fine thread ? 

I have only the fine, 

Have you only the live fish ? 



Je vais chcrcher mon dictionnaire, 

II vcut aller chez lui. 

Nous voulons 6tre grands, 

J* envoie acheter du drap vert, 

Laiaaer, 

Rester, (d before the infinitive,) 

Confier, Admirer, 

Compter, 

6ter, 

Secret, Un secret, 

Seul. Fin, 

Ijefil, 

Le soin. Avoir soin. 

Get officier, 

Partir, (varied as sortir Less. 21 ») 

Demain, 

Ne before the verb, que after it, 

N* avez-vous que le fil fin ? 

Je n' ai que le fin, 

N' avez-vous que le poisson vi^anlT 



I have only this one ; and he has only Je n' ai que celui-ci ; et il n' a que odui- 

that one, 1^, 

Of whom, of which, whose, Dont, 

Rbmabk 2. De qui is used only of persons and personified obj v.rj. It joutt always be used 
when ofvohom is interrogative. Dont appUesto both persons • i I t't'rgd lad is general^ prt» 
ferred to de qui when followed by a pronoun. 
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Of whom do you speak ? De qui parlez-vons ? 

I speak of the man of whom you speak, Je parle de V homme dont yous parlez, 

Do you buy the thread of which I speak 1 Achetez-vous le fil dont je parle ? 

That (the one) of which, him of whom, Celui dont, 

Those (the ones) of which, those of ^ 

That of which, Ce dont, 

I admire the one (him) of whom you 

^, • J' admire celui dont vous parlez, 

I admire those of whom you speak, J' admire oeux dont vous paries, 

He takes away that of which I am afraid, II ote ce dont j ' ai peur. 

Why do you take off your hat ? Pourquoi otez-vous votre chapeau ? 

I take it off to that man, Je V 6te k cet homme. 

Do you leave your money here ? Laissez-vous votre argent id ? 

I leave it here, Je V y laisse, 

Those children remain here, Ces enfants restent ici. 

Do they remain here alone ? • Est-ce qu' ils restent ici seuls ? 

They remain here alone, Ds y restent seuls, 

Est-ce que nous confions notrc argent k 
Do we trust our money to Ins care ? . « 

•' son som ? 

We trust it to it. Nous V y confions. 

Dost thou admire the officer of whom I Est-ce que tu admires V officier dont ja 

speak ? parle ? 

I admire him, Je V admire, 

Does he not count the soldiers ? Est-ce qu' il ne compte pas les soldats ? 

He counts them, H les compte. 

Does he intend to depart to-morrow ? Est-ce qu' il compte partir domain ? 

No, sir 5 he sets out to-day, Non, M, ; il part aujourd' hui. 

Do you set out to-day ? Est-ce que vous partez aujourd' hui ? 

I intend to depart to-day, Je compte partir aujourd' hui. 

Where does the musician leave his portfolio ? He leaves it in that 
place {cet endroit-la,) Do you leave yours in the same place? 
I do not leave it there. Do you stay here to-day ! No, sir ; I depart 
to-day. Does the oflGicer remain here ? He remains here. Dost 
thou remain here alone ? I remain here alone. Do you intrust your 
secret to me ? I intrust it to you. To whom does the lieutenant in- 
trust his secret ? He intrusts it to the officers. Does he intruf^t it to 
them ? He intrusts it to them. Do they intrust it to us ? They 
intrust it to you. Do you admire the officer of whom we speak ? 
Yea, sir ; and we admire the traveler of whom you speak. Does the 
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tailor admire this fine cloth ? He admires that fine cloth and that 
fine thread. Do the soldiers admire the officer's judgment ? They 
admire his judgment and his wit. 

Are you counting your money ? I am counting it. Do the coun- 
trymen count their chickens ? They do not coimt them yet {eruxyr^,) 
Do you intend to depart today ? No, sir ; I intend to depart to- 
morrow. Dost thou intend to be at home to-morrow ? I intend to 
be there to-morrow. Why do you take off your coat ? I take it off 
l)ecau8e I am warm. Why does the hatter take off his hat ? He 
takes it off to lieutenant Peter. Do the workmen take off their shoes ? 
They take them off. Do you take away all those papers ? No, sir ; 
I leave them here. Do you take away your books ? We take them 
away. Are you willing (voulez-votis) to show your secret note ? I am 
not willing to show it. Does the hatter wish to buy some green 
thread ? He wishes to buy some green thread and some green cloth. 
Do the Italians depart to-day ? They depart to-day, and we intend 
to depart to-morrow. 

Of whose wit do you doubt ? I doubt of the hatter's. Are you 
acquainted with him of whom we speak ? I am acquainted with him 
of whom you speak. Do you love to listen to the musicians of whom 
we speak ? I love to listen to the musicians of whom you speak ? Do 
you take away that of which the child is afraid ? I take it away. Do 
you admire the garden of which we speak ? I admire the one of 
which you speak, and I admire those of which they speak. Does the 
rich man intrust his money to our care ? He does not intrust it to 
our care. Do you admire the children of whom I speak ? I admire 
those of whom you speak. Do you wish to buy an Italian dictionary ? 
r wish to buy an Italian dictionary and a German dictionary. 



aO. VINGT-NEUVlfcME LEgON. 

PABTITIVE NOUNS, WITH PAS OR POINT INTERRO OATIVB, 

To feel, smell, perceive, Sentir, (varied like Bortirj Leas. 21,). 

^6 blow. The thunder^ Le coup, Le tonnerre^ 
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The clap of thunder, 

AU, quitej (adverb,) 

AH alone, quite alone. The nest, 

The hole. Salted, salt, 

Square, Round, 

Fat, Lean, 

Too, too much. Also, 

Instantly, forthwith. When, 

Does it rain ? It rains. 

The inkstand, 

Do you fed the dap of thunder? 

I feel it, 

Do they feel the odd ? 

They feel it, and he feels it also, 

Do you leave that chfld all alone ? 

I leave him all alone, 

The bu*d is in his nest. 

The rats make holes in the floor. 

Does he wish for salt beef? 

He wishes for some. 

Dost thou wish for some &t beef or some 

lean? 
I wish for some lean, 
I like to fed the wind when it rains, 
Do I not intrust too much money to that 

man? 
You trust too much to him. 
When do you intend to depart ? 
I intend to depart forthwith, 
Have you the square inkstand and the 

round one? 
No, tar ; I have only the round one. 



Le coup de tonnerre. 
Tout, 

Tout seul. Le nid, 

Le trou. Sale, 

Carri. Rond, 

Oras. Maigre, 

Trop, (de before the noun.) Aussi, 

Tout de suite. Quand, 

Pleut-il? Ilpleut, 

L* encrisr, 

Est-oe que vous sentez le coup de ton- 
nerre? 

Je le sens, 

Est-ce qu' lIs sentent le froid ? 

Bs le sentent, et il le sent ausd, 

Est-oe que vous laissez oet en&nt tout 
seul? 

Je le laisse tout seul, 

L' oiseau est dans son nid, 

Les rats font des trons au planoher, 

Est-ce qu' il veut du boeuf sal^ ? 

n en veut, 

Est-ce que tu veuz du boeuf gras ou du 
maigre? 

J' en veux du miugre, 

J' aime k sentir le vent quand il pleut, 

Est-oe que je ne oonfie pas trop d' argent 
k cet homme ? 

Vous lui en oonfiez trop, 

Quand est-ce que vous pensez partir ? 

Je pense partir tout de suite, 

Avez-vous 1' encrier carr6 et le rond ? 
Non, M ; je n' ai que le rond. 



RsxAKK 1. We have seen Lew. 22, that affirmative partitives take de with the article ; neg- 
ative partitives, de without the article. Let the learner particularly note further, that the 
form of expression, especially In interrogations. Is often negative when the meaning is affirma'^ 
tive, and that in such cases the partitive takes de with the article. 



Why is that rich man sad ? has he not Fourquoi cet homme riche est-il triste ? 

friends and money ? n' a-t^ pas des amis et de V argent ? 

Why is that poor boy hungry and cold ? Pourquoi ce pauvre gargon a-t-il fium et 

has he no firiends? frdd? n' a-tr\L v^^^ ^ ucoaat 
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1.. u.v i-.r-. : '. •i.-.tK Motesccs d** is a»c>d b'-*vjst ili» Fprkk^r irieans to imply no doabt 
ft'.f T<'. m^.'i :.:i-..i.;fr.«:n<i« : inih* lauercT Is mtl ^ecauK ihe ipcakerdoesdouliC,aBd 
ii^i'j.rt* fc.ajj .V i :;.t bwj L&i irf) frie:.vi9>. 

RzMAKK 2. Ir- h'Ti*:tiiCi% like iLe t.timtr (whrrt so f^clt -s impi:?'!) /»a« mustalwajabe 
QM'J a:.ii i.ti^fT p..*ti ; in mcb «s ih*^ la:i*r. lua^r: au:hor z\b h-A.\i. liKtugh point would aeem 
VT- f' r^'j'.t a> txc.i) j ;.: & i amb.^.ir. Obi^en-.ii* ih » '! K.rir!.'-^. ;d frucli phraseajBOC would 
a'ways b^ \i**r\ w^lL c/« uj-J :Le miixlt. p'^inl wnh <<£ .lione. 

Vi'us etcs reht-?: n*avcz-Toai pan de 
Toa arc rich : hare v<m not monev 7 ,. , , 

"I argc-nt ? 

Tliat po^^r man 1ia^ Dcc-d f^ bread : hsB CV panrrc Itomme a bi-soin dc pain ; fCor 

\\*: no nKjno}- ? t-il puint d" argent ? 

Do you f.jt.'l tlie cold of this dimat-? ? Wo feci it mueb. Dost 
tliou f«;.:l the C'»1J of this dimato? I fo.l ii a little. Why are you 
afntid ? I am afraid Wausc I feel the ela|» of thunder. Do you like 
to f».-el the fresh air when it rains ? I like to feel it when it rains. 
Do you go out when it rains ? No, .'^ir : I never go out when it rains. 
Do'.'S it not' rain? It does not rain. Dvx-s the Spaniard feel the cold 
of this climato ? He feels it nnich. "NMiere do thos^ birds make their 
nest ? Tliey make their nest in a hole. Is the bird in his hole ? He 
is there. Do you ynsh. fur some salt fi.sh or some fresh ? I wish for 
some salt. Is that garden &. iire or round ? It is square. Do yon 
wish fur some fat beef and some lean ? Xo, sir ; I ^-ish only some 
fat. Does the musician wish only for the lean ? He wishes only for 
the lean, and that officer wishes only for the fat. 

Do you depart to-day ? We depart forthwith, and the Frenchman de- 
parts also. Dost thou depart instantly ? No, sir ; I intend to depart 
to-morrow. Does the Englishman speak Italian? He speaks it 
easily. Does the Italian speak English easily ? No, sir ; he seeks to 
speak it, but he does not speak it easily. Do I not intrust too much 
money to that stranger ? You intrust too much to him. Do I intrust 
too much to those workmen also ? You intrust too much to them 
abo. Have you only the glass inkstand ? I have only the glass one. 
Ilave you not the square inkstand ? No, sir ; I have only tbe round 
one. Does the traveler intrust his money to our care ? He does not 
intrust it to our care ; he intrusts it to tlie care of the merchant. Do 
thft masters leave ih<Q scholars all alone ? They do not leave them all 
Am^, Are jon going any where this morning? I am going to the 
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market forthwith. Do you forget the name of. that hhnd man ? I 
forget his name. Does he go any where to-day ? He goes no where. 
Where does the sailor go? He goes every where. To which 
market do you go ? I go to the new market. To which one does 
the general go ? He goes to no one. To which ones do the workr 
men go? They go to none. Is not every body acquainted with 
captain Charles ? Every body is acquainted with him. Is that child 
afraid of the dogs of which we speak ? He is not afraid of those of 
which we speak ; he is afraid of the one of which his brother is afraid. 
Do vou take away that of which he is afraid ? I take it away. 



30. TRENTlilME Lli:gON. 



VERBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 

TO SEE, VOIR, (iKRBauuLit,) 

Je voiSf tu voisf- il voit^ nous voyons, vous voyez^ Ua voient^ 

I see, thou seest, he sees, we see, yoa see, they see. 

Amer, Etroit^ 

Large. Haut^ 

Long. Le chemin, 

Le tiroir. Un morceau, 

Le bonTieur, 

Le maXheur. U orage, 

kpaia. U orage epais, 

Jje front. L* obU, yeux^ (plural,) 

Lo bras. Le pied^ 

Le cheveu (singidar,) les chcveux (plu.,) 

CkauvCj 

Celui qui parle beaucoup parle-t-il bien T 

Gelui qui parle beaucoup ne parle paa 

toujours bien, 
Celui qui est pauvre est-il toujoura hon- 

nete? 
Celui qui est pauvre est souvent bonn^te, 
H a le bras long. 



Bitter. Narrow, tight, 
Wide, brqad. High, 
Long. The road. 
The drawer. A piece, bit. 
Good fortune, good luck. 
Bad fortune, bad luck. The storm, 
Thick. The thick storm, 
The forehead. The eye, eyes. 
The arm. The foot. 
The hair, (a single one,) 
Bald, 

Does he who speaks much speak well ? 
He who speaks much does not always 
speak well. 

Is he who is poor always honest 7 

He who is poor is often honest, 
His arm b long. 

Rem ASK 1. The article le is lo be preferred to the possessive adjectives moitj son^ votre, etft. 
irhen the poBsessor is otherwise sufficiently denoted. Note also ilie use of the verb to k 
lM*.ead of <o 6e, in such French phrases, 
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Ib not that mau's forelicaJ high ? (Jet lionunc if a-t-il pas Ic front hantt 

It IB high and broad, 11 T a haut et large, 

Are nut his feet Binall 7 ]S - a-t-il [>as les picds petite ? 

Tliey are very small, II les a tres-petite, 

Is not his hair black ? N' a-t-il pas les clicveuz noirs ? 

His hair is black and liis c}'cs blue, II a les chcvcux ncurs et les yeox Uens, 

His nose is small, II a le nez petit, 

He is bald, ho lias not a liair, II wi eliauvc, 11 n^ a pas un cheven, 

This wine is bitter, Co vin est amer. 

This road is broad, and tliat one Ls iiar- Cc chomin-ci est large, et cclni-Uk at 

row, C'tr«»it, 

Do you put sometliinjj in tluit drawt-r ? Mettf/.-voiis quolque ehose dans ce tiroir 7 

I put nothliifr tlicTc, J<.' n' y inrts rit-n, 

Do you put K«>nie pieces of cloth in it ? Y iii»tti/.-vous dcs morcenux dc drapT 

I put Boino there, .1' y «ii unts. 

Do you see that thick storm ? \«iy»./-vi>us cut oruge ei»a:s ? 

I see it, Jc Ic vois. 

That man has much good fortune and Cet honiino a In-aueoup do bonheur et 

Uttlo bad fortune, )>eu dc malheur. 

Wliy is that child afraid ? He is afraid because ho sees the dogs. ' 
Does he see thosci of which he is afraid ? lie sees tliem. Do 
you wish to see the man of whom we sjx'ak ? I wish to see him 
(the one) of whom you sj)eak. Do you see the handsome birds of 
which we speak? We see them. AVhom dost thou see? I see 
the man whom you take to tlio market {See Less. 21, Mem. 3.) Do 
you see the one whose hair is wliite ? I see him. What do those 
dogs see ! They see the birds. Do they see those which we see ? No, 
sir ; they see only those which see them. Do you wish for this wine ? 
No, sir ; it is bitter. Is this fruit bitter ? It is very bitter. Is not 
that coat tight ? It is very tight, but these pantaloons are wide. Are 
you acquainted with that man whose nose is long and whose forehead 
is high ? I am acquainted with him. Are not his eyes blue and his 
hair black ? His eyes are blue, but he has no hair ; he is bald. 

Is not that servant's arm long ? His arm is long and his foot large. 
Ifl not tliat road too narrow ? Yes, sir ; this one is too narrow but 
that one is very broad. Do you fill your drawer with linen ? I fill 
it "with it. Do you not put some pieces of cake in your drawer ? I 
put some in it. Is not that old man bald ? He is bald and blind of 
one eve. Are not his feet large ? His feet are large and his forehead 
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Ib not that man's forelieaJ high ? Get homme n' a-t-il pas le front hautt 

It is high and broad, 11 V a haut et large, 

Are not his feet small ? W a-t-il pas les pieds petits ? 

They are very small, H les a tres-petits, 

Is not his hair black ? N' a-t-il pas les cheveuz noirs ? 

Hb hair is black and his eyes blue, II a les chevenx noirs et les yeox bleus. 

His nose is small, , II a le nez petit. 

He is bald, he has not a hair, H est chauve, il n' a pas un cheven, 

This wine is bitter, Ce vin est amer. 

This road is broad, and that one is nar- Co chcmin-ci est large, et cclui-l& est 

row, etroit. 

Do you put something in that drawer ? Mettcz-vous quelque chose dans ce tiroir 7 

I put nothing there, Jo n' y mets rien. 

Do you put some pieces of cloth in it ? Y mettt'z-vous des morceaux do drap ? 

I put some there, J' y tj) iiielfi, 

Do you see that thick storm 7 Voyvz-vous cct orage 6pals 7 

I see it, Jo lo vois. 

That man has much good fortune and Get homme a beaucoup de bonheur et 

little bad fortune, pcu de malheur. 

Why is tliat child afraid ? Ho is afraid because he sees the dogs. 
Does he see those of which ho is afraid ? He sees them. Do 
you wish to see the man of whom we speak ? I wish to see him 
(the one) of whom you speak. Do you see the handsome birds of 
which we speak? We see them. Whom dost thou see? I see 
the man whom you take to the market {See Less. 21, Hem, 3.) Do 
you see the one whose hair is white ? I see him. What do those 
dogs see I They see the birds. Do they see those which we see ? No, 
sir ; they see only those which see them. Do you wish for this wine ? 
No, sir ; it is bitter. Is this fruit bitter ? It is very bitter. Is not 
that coat tight ? It is very tight, but these pantaloons are wide. Are 
you acquainted with that man whose nose is long and whose forehead 
is high ? I am acquainted with him. Are not his eyes blue and his 
hair black ? His eyes are blue, but he has no hair ; he is bald. 

Is not that servant's arm long ? His arm is long and his foot large. 
Is not that road too narrow ? Yes, sir ; this one is too narrow but 
that one is very broad. Do you fill your drawer with Knen ? I fill 
it with it. Do you not put some pieces of cake in your drawer ? I 
put some in it. Is not that old man bald ? He is bald and blind of 
one ere. Are not his feet large ? His feet ar^ lat^<ft wad his forehead 
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is high. Why are those birds afraid ? They are afraid because they 
see that thick storm. Do you see that thick storm ? We see it. Do 
you speak of the bad fortune of the general ? No, sir ; we speak of 
his good fortune. Has he not much bad fortune ? No, sir ; he has 
much good fortime. Do you perceive the clap of thunder ? I per- 
ceive it. Does the bird make his nest in that hole ? He makes it 
there. 

Does the servant put salt beef in that barrel ? He puts some there. 
Have you need of that inkstand? I have need of it. Are you noi. 
warm ? I am very warm. What is the matter with that workman ? 
He is sleepy. Is the scholar right or wrong ? He is right ; he is not 
wrong. Do you doubt of my judgment or of his ? I doubt of his. 
Does he doubt of. mine or of yours ? He doubts of ours. Do the 
oflScers doubt of my wit or of yours ? They doublr of yours and of 
ours. Whose horses have you? I have mine. Whose has your 
cousin"^ He has his. Whose have the soldiers ? They have theirs. 
Whose has the hatter ? He has ours. Do you show me your secret 
notes ? i do not show them to you. Do you show them to your 
friend ? I show them to him. Is he who thinks much right ? He 
who thinks much is right, and he who speaks much is wrong. Is he 
who studies much a good scholar ? He who studies much is a good 
scholar. 



31. TRENTE ET UNTfcME LEgON. 

FEM'ININE GENDER. 

Xa, (feminine of Ze,) V before vowel or a 
' silent A, plural Ze«, 

The t0O9nan, toi/e. The womenjWiveSj T&femme. Jjesfemmes, 
The water J JJ eau. 

Articles and adjeetives agree La gender with their nouns. 

A, one. A lady, Une (femmine of un.) Une dame, 

A young lady, Une demoiselle^ 

Madam J mistress, Mrs., Madame^ CpVuxal^') me%dame«^ 

6* 



ISO 

Miss, 
She, it. 
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As the French have no neuter fender, 

They, 
Her, it, 

My, 

Thy, 

His, her, its, 

This, that, 

Tills letter, my letter, 

Tliis table, thy table, 

Tliat chair, his chair, 

lliat pen, her pen, 

Mine, (feniiuine,) 

Thine, (feminine,) 

His, hers, (feminine,) 

Ours, (feminine,) 

Yours, (feminine,) 

Theirs, (feminine,) 

Are you acquainted with that woman ? 

I am acquainted with her, 

lias she her pen ? 

She has it not, 

lias she tliinc or mine ? 

She has yours, 

Docs tliat lady wi«h for my chair ? 

She wishes for it. 

Is this letter hers ? 

It is not hers. 

Are these chairs theirs ? 

They are theirs, 

Does the young lady wish to sec thy 

letter ? 
Fhe wishes to see it. 
Do those ladies put then* books on the 

table? 
They put them there. 
Are you acqurunted with Miss A. ? 
I am acquainted with her. 
Madam, do you wish for this chair 7 
No, fidr ; I do not wish for yours, I wish 

for his, 



Mademoiselle, (plural,) mesdemoiseUetf 
EUe, (feminine of il.) 

eUe applies to all nouns not mascnline. 

EUes, (fcminme of ils,) 

La, (fem. of le) V heL Yowd or nlent h^ 

Ma, (feminme of mon,) plural met, 

Ta, (feminine of ton,) plural tes, 

Sa, (feminine of son,) plural ses, 

Cette, (feminine of c«,) plural ces, 

Cette lettre, ma lettre, 

Cette table, ta table, 

Cette chaise, sa chaise, 

Cette plume, sa plume, 

La mienne, (plural.) les miennea, 

La tienne, (plural,; les tiennes. 

La sienne, (plural,) les siennea. 

La ndtre, (plural,) les ndtres. 

La vdire, (plural,) les ndtres. 

La leur, (plural,) Us leurs, 

Connaissez-vous cette femme ? 

Je la connais, 

A-t-elle sa plume ? 

Elle ne V a pas, 

A-t-elle la tienne ou la mienne ? 

Elle a la votre, 

Cette dame veut-cllo ma chaise T 

Elle la veut, 

Cette lettre est-elle la sienne ? 

Ello n' est pas la sienne, 

Cos chaises sont-elles les leurs ? 

EUes sont les leurs. 

La demoiselle veut-elle vou* ta lettre ? 

Elle veut la voir, 

Ces dames mettent-eHes leurs livi'es sur 

la table? 
Elles les y mettent, 
Connaissez-vous maderndselle A. ? 
Je la connais, 

Madame, voulez-vous cette chaise-d ? 
Non, M. 5 je ne veux pas la y6tre, je veux 

la sienne, 
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— _ - , , ... . Les plumes de qui ces demoiselles out- 

Vt ho8e pens have those young ladies ? ,, „ 

Have they thine or mine? Ont-elles les tiennes ou les miennes ? 

Hiey have neither mine nor thme ; they Elles u' ont ni les miennes nilcs tiennes , 
have oftly tiieirs, elles n' ont que les leurs. 

What does that woman buy ? She buys a chair and a table. Is 
this chair hers ? No, madam ; it is ours. Is that table hers ? It is 
hers. What do you give to those ladies ? I give them some letters. 
Do you give them yours ? No, miss ; I give them theirs. Do you 
carry the letter to that young lady ? No, madam ; I carry it to that 
woman. Has that young lady thy pen or mine ? She has neither 
thine nor mine ; she has hers. Have you not my pen ? I have it 
Does that woman wish for a chair ? She wishes for a chair and a 
table. Haat thou not my letter ? I have thy letter and thy pen. 
Has that lady her pen or ours ? She has ours. Have the yoong 
ladies their pens ? They have theirs. What does that lady wish for ? 
She wishes for some water. Do you wish for some water also ? I do 
not wish for any (of it.) 

Is not that man's nose red ? (Bern, Less, 30.) His nose is red, and 
his hair is red also. Is not his forehead high ? His forehead is high 
and broad. That man is handsome, but is not his nose too small ? 
His nose is too small and his feet too large. Is not his arm very long ? 
His arm is very long. Do you wish for a piece of roast beef? No, 
iir ; I thank you. What does that young lady wish for ? She wishes 
for a piece of that cake. Do you put your inkstand in the drawer I- 
I put my inkstand in the drawer, and I put my letters and my notes 
there also. Is not this road too narrow ? This road is too narrow, but 
that one is very wide. Has not this poor woman much bad fortune ? 
She has much bad fortune, but madam B. has much good fortune. 

Do you give the Italians some books ? I give them some. Do 
you like to feel the fresh air ? I like to feel it. Do you like the air in 
the evening ? I like it in the morning and in the evening. Do you 
like cold weather ? {See Less, 20, Bern, 4.) I do not like cold weather. 
Do you hke warm weather ? I like neither cold weather nor warm 
weather. Does the Englishman dwell in this country ? He dwells 
here. Does he like the climate of this country ? He likes thig ooun« 
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try and climate. Are the children already hungry ? They are not 
yet hungry. Are they already thirsty ? They are not yet thirstv. 
Are those fish still ahve ? No, sir ; they are dead. 



33. TRENTE-DEUXifeME LEQON. 

FEMININE OENDEB. 

To DRINK, BOIRE, (iRHBauLAB,) 

Jt boit^ tu boisy U boity nous buvontj vout buveXf Ua botventf 

I drink, thou drinkeat, he drinks, wedriuk, you drink, they drink. 

My mother. Thy Mter. Ma mere, Ta saur, 

Uer maidservant. The widoWj ^servante. 1a veuve, 

A candle^ TJne chandelle, 

She^ the one^ her^ (before de or a relative,) Celle, (feminine of celui,) plural, cellet, 

"Whose pen do you look for ? La plume de qui cherchez-vous ? 

I look for the young lady's, Jo cherche cello de la demoiselle, 

Whose do you look for ? Cello de qui cherchez-vous ? 

I look for mine, Je cherche la micnne. 

Whose ? the one of whom ? (without a ^ „ , . , , , , x „ 

. Celle de qui ? (plural,) cellea de qui ? 

Celle-cL (feminine of celui-ci.) ceUes 
This, this one, the latter. These, etc., ^^ fplural ) 

Celle-ld, (feminine of celui-ld,) celles- 
That, that one, the former. Those, etc., ^^ (plural ) 

The one which or who, Celle qui, (plural,) celles qui, 

The one which or whom, Celle que, (plural,) celles que. 

We have seen {Lett. 21, Rem. 3,) that qui is the subject and que the object of the followiug 
Terb. 

I know the lady who knows you, Je connais la dame qui vous oonnait, 

I know the one (her) whom you know, Je connius celle que vous oonnaissez, 

I know those who know you, Je connais celles qui vous connaissent, 

I know those whom you know, Je connais celles que vous connaissez, 

She drinks the water which is here, Elle hoit V eau qui est ici. 

She drinks the water which you give her, Elle boit 1' eau que Vous lui donnez. 

Does she drink this or that ? Boit-elle celle-ci ou celle-l^ ? 

She drinks the former, Elle boit cclle-lA, 

To her, Lui, d elle. 

Btr tht object of a preposition is tUe ; to her the indirect object of a verb is lux 
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He goes to her house, H va chez elle, 

He speaks to her, H lui parle, 

What or whichy (with a noun,) Quelle, (feminine of quel,) plural, quellea. 

Which or which one, Laquelle, (fern, of lequel,) plu. lesquelles^ 

OfwhicK Be laquelle, (plural,) deaquelles, 

To which, A laquelle, (plural,) auxquellet, 

To light, kindle, Allumer, 

What candle do you light ? Quelle chandelle allumez-vous ? 

I light the lady's, J' allume celle de la dame, 

Which one does the maid-servant light ? Laquelle la servante aUunie-t-elle ? 

She lights my mother's, Elle allume celle de ma mere. 

Of which one have you need ? De laquelle avez-vous besoin ? 

I have need of this on^, J' ai besoin de celle-ci, 

I speak to this young lady ; to which one Je parle k cette demoiselle; k laquelle 

do you speak ? parlez-vous ? 

I speak to her of whom you speak, Je parle k celle dont vous parlez. 

Rule. Masculine adjectives ending in e mute are the 
same in the feminine. Those which do not end in e mute 
annex one to form the feminine. Those in el, eil, ien, on, 
and et double their final consonant before the e mute. Those 
also in /have their feminine in ve ; and those in x in se, as' 

The poor man, the poor woman, Le pauvre homme, la pauvre femme, 

My little brother, my little sister, Mon petit frere, ma petite scBur. 

The plural of feminioes is formed by annexing an s ; tliere is no exception to this. 

The large beds, the large tables. Lies grands lits, les grandes tables, 

The good «m», the good daughters, ^ . ^; , z ^„ 

. J Les bous^/«, les bonnes filles, 

A new carpet, some new chairs, TTn tapis neuf, des chaises neuves. 

Ho is happy, she is happy, H est heureux, elle est heureuse, 

Unhappy, Malheur eux, (m.) malheureuse, (f.) 

Adjectives differing from the above rules will be noted as they are given in the followinf 
lessons. 

Who lights the candle ? The maid lights it. Whose candlo does 
she light ? She lights my mother's. Whose do you light ? I light 
my sister's. Does your mother drink water or tea ? She often drinks 
water. Do you drink coffee in the morning ? I drink coffee in the 
morning and tea in the evening. Do your siatATO dt\\\^ \.^^1 "^ci. 
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Is not that man's forehead high ? Get hommo n' a-t-il pas le front hautt 

It is high and broad, U T a haut et large, 

Are not his feet small ? N' a-t-il pas les pieds petits ? 

They are very small, H les a tres-petits, 

Is not his hair black ? N' a-t-il pas les chcveux noirs ? 

His hair is black and his eyes blue, H a les chevenx noirs et les yeox blens. 

His nose is small, ^ II a le nez petit. 

He is bald, he has not a hair, H est ohauve, il n' a pas un cheveo, 

Thb wine is bitter, Ce vin est amer. 

This road b broad, and tliat one is nar- Ce chcmin-ci est large, et celui-U est 

row, etroit. 

Do you put something in that drawer ? Mettez-vous quclque chose dans ce tiroir ? 

I put notliing there, Je n' y niets rien. 

Do you put some pieces of cloth in it ? Y meltc*z-vous des moroeaux de drap ? 

I put some there, •!' y <a> inots, 

Do you see that thick storm ? Voyvz-vous cct orage 6pa:s ? 

I see it, Je le vois. 

That man has much good fortune and Cct homme a beaucoup de bonheur et 

little bad fortune, pcu do malheur. 

Why is that child afraid ? Ho is afraid because he sees the dogs. 
Does he see those of wliich he is afraid ? He sees them. Do 
you wish to see the man of whom we speak ? I wish to see him 
(the one) of whom you speak. Do you see the handsome birds of 
which we speak? We see them. Wliom dost thou see? I see 
the man whom you take to the market {See Less, 21, Hem, 3.) Do 
you see the one whose hair is white ? I see him. What do those 
dogs see ? They see the birds. Do they see those which we see ? No, 
sir ; they see only those which see them. Do you wish for this wine ? 
No, sir ; it is bitter. Is this fruit bitter ? It is very bitter. Is not 
that coat tight ? It is very tight, but these pantaloons are wide. Are 
you acquainted with that man whose nose is long and whose forehead 
is high ? I am acquainted with him. Are not his eyes blue and his 
hair black ? His eyes are blue, but he has no hair ; he is bald. 

Is not that servant's arm long ? His arm is long and his foot large. 
Is not that road too narrow ? Yes, sir ; this one is too narrow but 
that one is very broad. Do you fill your drawer with hnen ? I fill 
it with it. Do you not put some pieces of cake in your drawer ? I 
put some in it. Is not that old man bald ? He is bald and blind of 
one eye. Are not his feet large ? Hia feet ate lai ^e aad hia forehead 
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is high. Why are those birds afraid ? They are afraid because they 
see that thick storm. Do you see that thick storm ? We see it. Do 
you speak of the bad fortune of the general ? No, sir ; we speak of 
his good fortune. Has he not much bad fortune ? No, six ; he has 
much good fortune. Do you perceive the clap of thunder ? I per- 
ceive it. Does the bird make his nest in that hole ? He makes it 
there. 

Does the servant put salt beef in that barrel ? He puts some there. 
Have you need of that inkstand? I have need of it. Are you not 
warm ? I am very warm. What is the matter with that workman ? 
He is sleepy. Is the scholar right or vnrong ? He is right ; he is not 
wrong. Do you doubt of my judgment or of his ? I doubt of his. 
Does he doubt of. mine or of yours ? He doubts of ours. Do the 
officers doubt of my wit or of yours ? They doubfr of yours and of 
ours. Whose horses have you? I have mine. Whose has your 
cousin"? He has his. Whose have the soldiers ? They have theirs. 
Whose has the hatter ? He has ours. Do you show me your secret 
notes ? i do not show them to you. Do you show them to your 
friend ? I show them to him. Is he who thinks much right ? He 
who thinks much is right, and he who speaks much is vnrong. Is he 
who studies much a good scholar ? He who studies much is a good 
scholar. 



31. TRENTE ET UNli:ME LEgON. 

FEM'ININE GENDER. 

La, (feminine of le^ V before vowel op a 

"* ^^^ sUent A, plural i««, 

IhetDiymanyWife. TheiDomejiyWives^ Jj&femme, Jjes femmes. 
The water, U eau. 

Articles and adjeetiyes agree in gender with their nouns. 

Ay one. A lady, Une (feminine of tm.) Une dame, 

A young lady, Une demoiselle, 

Madam, miotreee, Mro., Madame,, (plva^^') mesdamet^ 

6* 
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Mi88, 

She, iL 
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Mademoiselle, (plural,) mesdemoiaelUi^ 
EUey (feminine of il.) 



Afl the French haye no neuter gender, eBe applies to all nouns not masculine. 



EUes, (feminine of s7«,) 

La, (fern, of le) V bef. vowel or silent A, 

Moy (feminine of moriy) plural mcf, 

Ta, (feminine of ton,) plural tes, 

Sa, (feminine of son,) plural ses, 

Cette, (feminine of ce,) plural ces, 

Cette lettre, ma lettre, 

Cette table, ta table, 

Cette chaise, sa chaise, 

Cette plume, sa plume, 

La mienne, (plural.) les miennes, 

La tienne, (plural,; Us tiennes, 

La stenne, (plural,) les siennes. 

La ndtre, (plural,) les notres, 

La vdire, (plural,) les vdtres, 

La leur, (plural,) les leurs, 

Connaissez-vous cette femme ? 

Je la connais, 

A-t-cllo sa plume ? 

Elle ne V a pas, 

A-t-elle la tienne ou la mienne ? 

EUe a la v6tre, 

Cette dame veut-elle ma chaise ? 

Elle la veut, 

Cette lettre est-elle la sienne ? 

EDc n' est pas la sienne, 

Ces chaises sont-elles les leiu^ ? 

EDes sont les leurs. 

La demoiselle veut-elle voir ta lettre ? 
Elle veut la voir. 



They, 
Her, it. 

My, 

Thy, 

His, her, its. 

This, that. 

Tills letter, my letter, 

Tliis table, thy table. 

That chair, his chair, 

ITiat pen, her pen. 

Mine, (feminine,) 

Thine, (feminine,) 

His, hers, (feminine,) 

Ours, (feminine,) 

Yours, (feminine,) 

Theirs, (feminine,) 

Are you acquainted with that woman ? 

I am acquainted with her, 

lias she her pen ? 

She has it not. 

Has she thine or mine ? 

She has yours, 

Does tliat lady wish for my chair ? 

She wishes for it. 

Is this letter hers ? 

It is not hers. 

Are these chairs theirs ? 

They are theirs, 

Docs the young lady wish to sec thy 

letter? 
Fhe wishes to see it. 
Do those ladies put their books on the Ces dames mettent-elles leurs livi'es sur 



table? 
They put them there. 
Are you acqumnted with Miss A. ? 
I am acquainted with her, 
Madam, do you wish for this chair ? 



la table? 
Elles les y mettent, 
Connaissez-vous mademoiselle A. ? 
Je la connais, 

Madame, voulez-vous cette chaise-<»7 
No, sir ; I do not wish for yours, I wish Non, M. ; je ne veux pas la y6tre, je veux 
for his, la nenne, 
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_- , - , ... . Les plumes de qui oes demoiselkB ant- 

W ho5e pens nave those young ladies ? ,, „ 

Have they thine or mine? Ont-elles les tiennee ou les miennea ? 

They have neither mine nor thme ; they Elles n' ont ni les miennes-niles tiennes , 
have ofiiy theirs, elles n' ont que les leurs. 

What does that woman buy ? She buys a chair and a table. Is 
this chair hers ? No, madam ; it is ours. Is that table hers ? It is 
hers. What do you give to those ladies ? I give them some letters. 
Do you give them yours ? No, miss ; I give them theirs. Do you 
carry the letter to that young lady ? No, madam ; I carry it to that 
woman. Has that young lady thy pen or mine ? She has neither 
thine nor mine ; she has hers. Have you not my pen ? I have it. 
Does that woman wish for a chair ? She wishes for a chair and a 
table. Eaat thou not my letter ? I have thy letter and thy pen. 
Has that lady her pen or ours ? She has ours. Have the yo»ng 
ladies their pens ? They have theirs. What does that lady wish for ? 
She wishes for some water. Do you wish for some water also ? I do 
not wish for any (of it.) 

Is not that man's nose red ? (Bern, Less, 30.) His nose is red, and 
his hair is red also. Is not his forehead high ? His forehead is high 
and broad. That man is handsome, but is not his nose too small ? 
BKs nose is too small and his feet too large. Is not his arm very long ? 
His arm is very long. Do you wish for a piece of roast beef? No, 
svr ; I thank you. What does that young lady wish for ? She wishes 
for a piece of that cake. Do you put your inkstand in the drawer I- 
I put my inkstand in the drawer, and I put my letters and my notes 
there also. Is not this road too narrow ? This road is too narrow, but 
that one is very wide. Has not this poor woman much bad fortune ? 
She has much bad fortune, but madam B. has much good fortune. 

Do you give the Italians some books ? I give them some. Do 
you like to feel the fresh air ? I like to feel it. Do you like the air in 
the evening ? I like it in the morning and in the evening. Do you 
like cold weather ? {See Less, 20, Bern. 4.) I do not like cold weather. 
Do you hke warm weather ? I like neither cold weather nor warm 
weather. Does the Englishman dwell in this country ? He dwells 
here. Does he like the climate of this country ? He likes this coun- 
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try and climate. Are the chUdren already hungry ? They are not 
yet hungry. Are they already thirsty ? They are not yet thirstv. 
Are those fish still ahve ? No, sir ; they are dead. 



33. TRENTE-DEUXifeME LEgON. 

FEMININE OENDEB. 

To DRINK, BOIRE, (IrkbouulrO 

Jt boiSf tu boity U boit^ nou9 intvonSf vout buveXf Ua bmvent^ 

I drink, thou drinkest, he drinks, wedriuk, you drink, they drink. 

Vly mother. Thy nster. Mamhre, TtiSCBur, 

Her maid-aervant. The widoWj Sa sermnte. La veuve, 

A candle, Une chandelle, 

She, the one, her, (before de or a relative,) Celle, (feminine of celui,) plural, eeUes, 

Whose pen do you look for ? La plume de qm cherchez-vous ? 

I look for the young lady's, Je cherche celle de la demoiselle, 

Whose do you look for ? CeUe de qui cherchez-vous ? 

I look for mine, Je cherche la micnne, 

Whose ? the one of whom ? (without a 

X Celle de qui ? (plural,) celles de qui ? 

^, , , „, Celle-ci, (feminine of celui-ci,') ceUea 

This, this one, the latter. These, etc., ^ fplural ) 

Celle-ld, (feminine of eelui-ld,) eelUs- 
That, that one, the former. Those, etc., ^^ Cplural ) 

The one which or who, Celle qui, (plural,) celles qui, 

The one which or whom, Celle que, (plural,) celles que. 

We have seen iLeaa. 21, Rem. 3,) that qui is the subject and que the object of the following 
verb. 

I know the lady who knows you, Je connais la dame qui vous oonnait, 

I know the one (her) whom you know, Je oonnius oelle que vous oonnaissez, 
I know those who know you, Je connais celles qui vous oonnaiasent, 

I know those whom you know, Je connsus celles que voos connaiasez, 

She drinks the water which is here, Elle boit 1' eau qui est ici. 
She drinks the water which you give her, Elle boit P eau que vous lui donnez, 
Does she drink this or that ? Boit-elle oelle-ci ou celle-U ? 

She drinks the former, Elle boit celle-lA, 

To her, Lui, d eUe. 

Ber tht object of a preposition is tUe ; to her the indirect object of a verb is bn ■ 
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He goes to her house, H va chez elle, 

He speaks to her, H lui parle, 

What or which^ (with a noun,) Quelle^ (feminine of quel^) plural, quelles^ 

Which or which one^ Laquelle^ (fern, of lequely) plu. leaqiulleSy 

Of which^ De laquelle, (plural,) deaquelles^ 

To whtchy A laquelle^ (plural,) auxqtullea^ 

To lighty kindUy Allumer, 

What candle do you light ? Quelle chandelle allumez-vous ? 

I light the lady's, J' allume celle de la dame, 

Which one does the maid-servant light ? Laquelle la servante aUunie-t-elle ? 

She lights my mother's, Elle allume celle de ma mdre, 

Of which one have you need ? De laquelle avez-vous besoin ? 

I have need of this on^, J' ai besoin de oelle-ci, 

I speak to this young lady ; to which one Je parle k cette demoiselle; k laquelle 

do you speak ? parlez-vous ? 

I speak to her of whom you speak, Je parle k celle dont vous parlez. 

Rule. Masculine adjectives ending in e mute are the 
same in the feminine. Those which do not end in e mute 
annex one to form the feminine. Those in eZ, eil, ten, on, 
and et double their final consonant before the e mute. Those 
also in / have their feminine in ve ; and those in x in se, as ' 

The poor man, the poor wonmn, Le pauvre homme, la pauvre femme, 

My little brother, my little sister, Mon petit frere, ma petite sceur. 

The plural of feminiaes is formed by annexing an s ; there is no exception to this. 

The large beds, the large tables, Les grands lits, les grandes tables, 

The good sons, the good daughters^ t . ^, , i ^„ 

. J Les bous^(9, les bonnes filles^ 

A new carpet, some new chairs, TTn tapis neuf, des chaises neuves^ 

He is happify she is happy, H est heureux^ elle est heureuse, 

Unhappy, Malheureux, (m.) malheureuse, (f.) 

Adjectives differing from the above rules will be noted as they are given in the following 
lessons. 

Who lights the candle ? The maid lights it. Whose candlo does 
she light ? She lights my mother's. Whose do you light ? I light 
my sister's. Does your mother drink water or tea ? She often drinks 
water. Do you drink coffee in the morning ? I drink coffee in the 
morning and tea in the evening. Do your sisters driuk tea? Ko., 
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madam ; they drink only water. What does that widow wish to buy ? 
She wishes to buy some tables. Does she wish to buy these tables or 
those I She wishes to buy these and those. Is the widow acquainted 
with thy mother ? She is acquainted with my mother and sister. 
{See Less, 20, Bern, 2.) Are your mother and sister going to her 
house ? They are going there. Is that child the daughter of Uie 
rich widow ? No, miss ; she is the daughter of the poor woman. 
What is the maid-servant looking for ? She is looking for a pen- 
How many maid-servants has that widow ? She has three. 

Does that little girl wish to hght her candle ? She wishes to light 
it. What candle does she light ? She lights hers. Do you light 
this one or that one ? I hght both. Which ones do the servants 
light ? They hght the large ones. Are not the daughters of Mrs. 
C. very good daughters ? They are very good. Has not that woman 
some new tables ? She has some new tables and some new chairs. 
Is not that young lady liappy ? She is very happy because she is 
very good. Do you carry the letter to that young lady ? I carry it 
to her. Do you carry it to the one whom I am acquainted with ? 
No, miss ; I carry it to her (the one) who is acquainted with my sis- 
ter. How many sons has thy uncle ? He has two sons and one 
daughter. 

Why is that man's nose red ? His nose is red because he drinks 
too much wine. Do you choose the live fish or the dead ones ? 1 
choose the hve. Do you drink chocolate or water ? We drink water. 
Do you hke chocolate ? I hke it sometimes. Do you hke fruit raw or 
cooked ? I hke it raw.* What do you pick up ? I pick up these 
bank-bills, and I put them in my pocket-book. Is not this beef raw ? 
No, sir ; it is not raw, but it is rare. Do you wish to buy some mat- 
resses ? I wish to buy some matresses and some candles. Why is 
the Englishman sad ? He is sad because he has no money. Does he 
speak German badly? He speaks it very badly. Does he speak 
Spanish badly ? No, sir ; he speaks it well 
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33. TRENTE-TROISlfcME LEgON. 



7EMIKIKE 



rOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 



R KM ARK 1. fifenj sabstantiTet in French form the feminine in the same manner aa adjec- 
iTea, thua : 



A firiend, 
A cousin, 
A cook, 



MASCULINE, 

Tin ami, 
Un cousin, 
Tin cuisinier, 



FEMININE, 

une amt>, 
une cousine^ 
une cuisiniire. 



Remark 2. When the masculine ends in er the feminine takes the grave accent on ths 
penultimate e. 



A scholar, 

A stranger, 

A merchant, 

A musician, 

A relation, 

A countryman, a country-woman ^ 

A neighbor, 

TO READ, 
Je lis, tu li8f a lit, 

I read, thou readest, he reads, 

TO WRITE, 
/' ieriSf tu 4eria, U ierit, 

I write, thou writest, he writes, 

rhe hand. The mouthy 



Un ecolier, 
Un etranger, 
Un marchand, 
Un musicien, 
Un parent, 
Un paysan, 
Un voian, 



une Scoliirey 
une etrangire^ 
une marchande, 
une musicienne, 
une parente, 
une paysanney 
une voisine. 



LIRE, (Irrboular,) 
nous lisons, vous lisez, ils lisent, 
we read, yon read, they read. 

ECRIRE, (Irrboular,) 
nous Tritons, vous terivex, ils icrivent^ 
we write, you write, they write. 

La main. La louche. 



The following adjectives form the feminine irregularly. 



Did, 

flandsome, 

White, 

Fresh, cool. 

To wait for ^ expect. To lose. 



Vieux, (feminine,) vieilUy 
Beau, (feminine,) helle^ 
Blanc, (feminine) blanche, 
Frais, (feminine) fraiche^ 
Attendre. Perdre. 



To hear J to understand. To translate, Entendre. Traduire, 

Verbs in uire, let it be borne in mind, are varied like eonduire, Less. 25. 
The noise, Le hruit, 



Theretom, 
The honor, 
Do y<m like to read and to writef 



Le retour, 

L' honnsuTj 

Aimez-Tona & loe et i teiret 
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Rbmark 3. il is to be repeated before eyery infinitive depending on the same verb or phna. 

I like to read, write and stady, J' aime k lire k 4orire, et k ^tndier, 

Do you read the letter which I write ? lisez-vous la lettre que j' tois f 
I read the letter which yoa write, Je lis la lettre que yens 6oriyez, 

That ooantry-woinan is waiting the re- Cette paysanne attend le retoor de m 

turn of her relation, parente, 

Is that handsome lady the finend of your Cette helle dame est-elle V amie de yotn 

sister? sceur? 

No, miss ; she is her cousin, Non, Mademoiselle ; elle est sa oonane, 

Her hand is white, and her mouth pretty, Elle a la main blanche et la bouohe bdle, 

What does that old widow wish for ? Que veut cette vieille veuve ? 

She wishes for some fresh water, Elle veut de V ean fratche, 

Do you not lose your money ? Ne perdez-vous pas votre argent f 

I do not lose it, • Je ne le perds pas, 

What noise do you hear ? Quel bruit entendez-vous ? 

I hear the noise of the thunder, J' entends le bruit du tonnerre, 

^ , , , ^ , Ces 6colieres traduisent des livrea firan- 

Those scholars translate French books, 

' 9ais. 

Does the cook write a letter to her neighbor ? She writes one (of 
them) to her. Does the strangfir lose much money ? She loses much 
(of it.) Does the musician translate Spanish ? She translates it very 
easily. Does the merchant buy the countrywoman's firuit? She 
buys it. Does your friend translate German easily ? She translates it 
easily. Do you read all that which {tout ce que) that scholar writes ? 
I read all that she writes. Does that old lady read all that her daugh- 
ters write ? She reads all that they write. Is not that young widow 
very tall (grande ?) She is very tall and very handsome. Is not her 
hand very white ? Her hand is ^ ery white and her mouth pretty. 
Are you waiting for the return of your cousin? No, sir ; she is wait- 
ing for my return. Whom are your sisters waiting for ? They are 
waiting for my mother. Are you waiting for your sisters ? I am 
waiting for them. 

Is the cook waiting for some one ? She is waiting for the maid. 
How many daughters has that old lady ? She has only one. Is she 
handsome ? She is handsome, but her mouth is too large, and hei 
hands are too large. What does that stranger wish ? She wishes for a 
pen and a candle. Wliat does that wicked man lose ? He loses his 
money and his friends. Do the wicked always lose their friends? 
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They always lose them. I often lose my umbrella ; do you oft;en lose 
yours ? We often, lose them. Why is your relation afraid ? She is 
afraid because she hears the noise of the storm. Do you hear it ? I 
hear it. Do you hear the claps of thunder ? I hear them. Why 
are your pretty neighbors afrmd ? They are afraid because they hear 
the noise of the storm. How many maid-servants has that merchant- 
woman ? She has three. Do you hear that noise which we hear ? 
We hear that which you hear. 

Do you doubt of the honor of him of whom I speak? I doubt of 
it. Do you doubt of his honor or of his wit ? I doubt of his honor. 
What do those musicians gather up ? They gather up all their papers. 
Do you not break yqur glass inkstands ? I do not break them. Is that 
glass empty or ftdl ? It is empty. With what do you fill that empty 
glass ? I fill it with cool water. Does the maid fill the glass with 
vinegar? No, sir; she fills it with cool wine. Of whom do you 
speak ? I speak of the stranger. Of which one do you speak ? I 
speak of the musician whose hand is small and whose mouth is hand- 
some. Of which one does your handsome neighbor speak? She 
speaks of the old one. Of what does that scholar speak ? She speaks 
of the return of her mother. 



34. TRENTE-QUATRlfcME LEgON. 

TEBMINATIOKS OF THE FUTURE TENSE, ETC 

The future tense of avoir and Stre has the following forms. 

J*€ttirmf tuaureuy Uaurcty nouaaurtma^ vousaurezy Usauront, 

I shall have, thou wilt have, be will have, we shall have, you will have, they will have. 

Je »eraij tu aertu^ U sera, nous serons, vous aerexj Us aeront, 

I shall be, thou wilt be, he will be, we shall be, you will be, they will be. 

The future always has the terminations as above, viz : 

RAI, RAS, RA, RONS, REZ, RONT. 

Rbmakk 1. MOf tOj sa become mon, ton, son, before a vowel or a silent A. 

My friend, thy friend, her friend, Mon amie, ton amie, son amie, 

The day after ta-morroto, Apres-demain^ 
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This week. Next, Cetke semaiue. Proehain, 

Next week, La semaine proohaine, 

Xext month, Le moU prochain, 

The city, town, in town. The country. La viXle, en ville. La campagne, 

Jn the country, to the country, A la campagne. 



TO SAY, TELL, 
Je disj tu diSf H dity 

I sajr, thou sayeit, be sayt, 



TO KNOW, TO KNOW HOW, 
Je sais, tu saiSf il aoif, 

1 know, thou knowest, he knows, 

Perfectly. Intimately, 

That (conjunction,) On it, thereon. 

Under it, thereunder, 

When will you have your money ? 

I shall have it to-morrow, 

A\'hen will you have your new pen- 
knives ? 

We shall have them the day after to- 
morrow, 

When will your pretty neighbor be at 
home? 

She will be there next week, 

Where will the general be next month ? 

He win be in town. 

Where will his sons be ? 

They will be there also, 

Where wilt thou be ? 

I shall be in the country, 

Do you know the French ? 

I know it perfectly, 

Wh^t does the merchant's son say ? 

He 8£^s that it rains, 

What do you say ? 

I say that I am intimately acquainted 
with the captain's son, 

What does he like to do ? 

He likes to do nothing, 

I wish not to go to the store. 



DIRE, aKRSOULAR,) 

noutdiaonSf voutditeg^ UtdUent^ 
we say, you say, they oty. 

8AVOIR, (Irrboular,) 
nmu9awm», vims tavex, Ufoveni^ 
we know, you know, they know. 

Parfaitement. Iwtimementj 

Que. De98U8, 

Deasotts, 

Quand aurez-voua yotre arg^it? 

Je P aural demain, 

Quand aurez-youa yos canife nenfr t 

Nous les aurons apres-demain, 

Quand yotre jdie yoiidne Bera-t-eUe ohez 

elle? 
File y sera la semaine proohaine, 
Le general oh sera-t-il le mois prochain 7 
H sera en ville, 
Ses fils oh seront-ils 7 
Hb y seront aussi, 
Oh est-ce que tu seras ? 
Je serai k la campagne, 
£st-ce que vous savez le firangais ? 
Je le sais parfaitement, 
Le fils du marchand que dit-il ? 
n dit qu' il pleut, 
Qu' est-ce que vous dites ? 
Je dis que je connais intimement le fib 

du capitame, 
Qu' est-ce qu' il aime k fiure ? 
n £ume a ne rien faire. 
Je veux ne pas aller au magasin, 



Remark 2. When the negative belongs particularly to the infinitive, the ne and othei 
part (pas, rien. jamais, etc..) are both placed before it as in these two last phrases 
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Do you look for your pen on tho table Chcrchez-vous votre plume sur la table 

or under It 7 ou dcssous 7 

I look for it on it and under it, Je la cherche dessus ct dessous. 

Will not the cook be happy when she shall have those large fish ? 
She will be very happy. Will not the daughter be happy when she 
shall be at {chez) her mother's ? . Yes, madam ; and my cousin will 
be happy when she shall be at her relation's. What does that scholar 
like to study ? She likes to study nothing. What does she hke to 
do ? She hkes to do nothing. When will you be at home ? I shall 
be at home the day after to-morrow. Where will you be next month ? 
I shall be at Boston (a Boston,) Will you have your money when 
we shall have ours ? I do not know when you will have your money, 
but we shall have ours the day after to-morrow. When will the 
musicians have theirs ? They will have theirs next week. Will you 
be in the dty next month ? We shall be in the city, but our relations 
will be in the country. 

Do you know what that old lady says ? She says that her son is a 
good scholar, and that he knows the French perfectly. Are you 
intimately acquainted with her son ? I am intimately acquainted 
with him. Do you say the same that she says of her son ? I say 
that he knows the French perfectly, and that he knows the Spanish 
perfectly also. When wilt thou be in the country ? I shall be in 
the country next week. Do you put your umbrella on the table or 
under it ? I put it on it. Do you put your hat on it or under it ? 
I put it on it. Do you thank that lady for the honor which she does 
you ? I thank her for it. Does the stranger thank you for your 
service ? She thanks me for it. Are you pleased with {content de) 
the service of your servant ? I am well (hien) pleased with it. (See 
Zess. 24, Hem. 2.) Of whose courage do you doubt ? I doubt of 
the musician's courage. 

Are that child's hands clean ? Ko, sir ; his mouth is clean, but his 
hands are dirty. Are not his httle sister's hands clean ? They are 
clean and very white. Is this handkerchief dirty ? It is dirty. Are 
not that little girl's hands dirty ? No, madam ; they are clean and 
very white. Does that man give you some cool water ? He gives us 
some. Does he give you some? He gives me sorae. ^Nla.c^ \\^ «sx'$i 
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of the store ? The clerk has care of it. Does he give the taibn 
some fine thread? He ^ves them some. Do they not give him 
some fine cloth ? They give him some. Do they give him the gray 
doth or the green ? They give him the gray. 



35. TRENTE-CINQUlfcME LEgON. 

IRREGULAR VERBS, ETC. 

To heaty Battre^ (yaried like fiuttre, Lett, 26.) 

TO TAKE, PRENDRE, awFiHiTiVB,) 

Jeprendsy tuprendt^ ilprend^ nou» prenons, vousprenez^ Us prettnent^ 

I take, thou takest, he takes, we take, you take, they take, 

Apprendre, {d before the infinitive,) (n 
* ried as prendre,) 

The tongue^ language, La langue, 

To recognize, Reconnoitre, (varied as connaitre,) 

English. French, Anglais, Frangais, 

Spanish. Italian, Espagnol. Italien, 

German. The latin, latin, Allemand, Le latin, latin. 

The greek, greek, Le grec, gree, (feminine,) grecque, 

The tool. To sell, U outil, (masculine.) Vendre, 

The credit. The profit, Le credit, Le profit, 

A slate. A lamp, TJne ardoise. Une lampe. 

The future of aUer, to go, has the following form. 

J' trat, tu irasj U ira, nous irons, vous irex. Us iront^ 

I shall go, thou wilt go, he will go, we shall go, you will go, they will go 

Will you go to the city to-morrow ? Ircz-vous k la ville demain ? 
No, madam : I shall go there the day ^^ , ... 

after to-morrow, ^'"'> ^^»^»™« ! J "" »Pr«»^einam. 

Remark 1. Y is always omitted before the future of offer for euphony. 

Will you go to New York next month ? Irez-vous k New-Tork le mois prochain? 

I shall not go there, but my brother will 

Je n' urai pas, mais mon firere ira. 

The use and omission of d before the infinitive is seen in the following examples 

Do you learn to read the French Ian- Apprenez-vous k lire la langae fran- 
guage? qaise? 
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I learn to read it, J' apprends h la lire, 

Do you wish to read the Spanish lan- 

^^^ A Voulez-vous lire la langae espagnole T 

I stay to lead the English book, Je reste k lire le liyre anglais, 

I know how to read the Italian book, Je sais lire le livre itallen, 

He seeks to read the Grerman book, II cherche k lire le livre allemand, 

He intends to read iho Latin book, II compte lire le livre latin, 

We learn to read the Greek book. Nous apprenons k lire le livre grec, 

We are going to read the Greek language, Nous allons lire la langue grecque. 

Do you beat that dog ? Est-ce que vous battez ce chien ? 

I beat him, Je le bats. 

Who beats the boy ? Qui est-ce qui bat le gargon ? 

The workman beats him because he L' ouvrier le bat parce qu' il prend ses 

takes his tools, outils, 

Est-ce que vous reconnaissez votre vieil 
Do you recognize your old friend ? ^. « 

I recognize him, , Je le reconnais. 

Does the grocer sell sugar ? Est-ce que V Spicier vend du sucre ? 

He sells some, H en vend. 

What do you sell ? Qu' est-ce que vous vendez ? 

I sell my slate and my 'lamp, Je vends mon ardoise et ma lampe, 

TTfla that grocer credit ? Est-ce que cet epicier a du credit ? 

He has ndther credit nor profit, B n' a ni credit ni profit. 

Rbm ARK 2. NoQus in an absolute sense after neither^ nor, takes neither preposition nor 
article in French. 

He has neither money nor friends, B n' a ni argent ni amis, 

Est-ce que vous allumez la chandelle ou 
Do you light the candle or the lamp ? , TamDe ? 

I light neither, Je n' allume ni V une ni V autre, 

We light both. Nous allumons V une et 1' awtre. 

Do you beat that dog ?- I beat him. Does the countryman beat 
his horse? He does not beat him. What do those boys beat? 
They beat the ugly dog. Do you take what I give you ? I take it 
What do those scholars take ? They take their slates ^nd their books. 
Why do you take your hats ? We take them because we are going 
home. What does that child learn ? He learns to read and write. 
(See Less. 33, Eem, 3.) What do the sons of the countryman learn ? 
They leam to make butter and cheese. What do you learn ? I learn 
to read, write, and speak the French language. What does the son 
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of tlie tailor learn ? He leams to make coats and to sell them. 
Wliat do I leam ? You leam the Latin and the Greek. What do 
those workmen sell ? They sell their tools. Do you sell your Spanish 
books ? No, sir ; I sell the English ones. Do you sell the Italian 
and the German ones ? We sell neither. 

Do you recognize that gentleman ? I recognize him. Does he 
recognize you ? He does not recognize me. Do dogs {See Less, 20, 
Hem. 4,) recognize their masters ? They recognize them. Do yoa 
recognize that horse ? We recognize him. Does the workman 
recognize his tools ? He recognizes them. Does that merchant sdl 
much? He does not sell much. Has he some profit? He has 
neither profit nor credit. Has the grocer credit ? He has. Havo 
you my {See Less. 34, Hem. 1.) slate? I have.it not Have you 
my brother's? I have not your brother's. Whose have you? I 
have no one's {celle de personne.) J% you wish for a lamp ? Yea, 
sir ; if you please. Do you wish for this one or that one ? I wish 
for neither. Whose do you wish for ? I wish for that which {See 
Less. 21, Bern. 3,) is on the table. Do you wish for the one which 
I have ? I do not wish for that which you have ; I wish for the one 
which is here. Whose does your mother wish for ? She wishes for 
the maid's. Whose does your sister wish for ? She wishes for hers. 

Whose horse have you ? I have nobody's. Has not your brother 
somebody's? No, sir; he has nobody's. Whose tools has that 
workman? Ho has no tools. Has he somebody's? He has 
nobody's. Where do the servants wash the linen ? They wash it at 
the brook, and dry it in the sun. Is not that hnen wet ? It is wet; 
but the maid dries it before the fire. Is not* the wind in the east ? 
It is not in the east. Is it in the north or in the south ? It is neither 
in the north nor in the south ; it is in the west. Do you come from 
the east or from the west? I come fi-om the west. What is that? 
This is linen and that is cotton. Why do you put it before the fire ? 
I put it before the fire because it is wet. Has the musician judg- 
ment ? He has neither wit nor judgment. Has he neither monev 
nor credit ? He has neither. 
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36. TRENTE-SIXlfcME LEgON. 



PBEBKNT PBRFXOT, OB FAST INDEFINITE. 



re, 



TO BEUEVE, 
tu eroisj U croit, 

thoa believest, he belieTes, 



tmprekendj Comprendre^ (va. like |>ren<2re. Less, 35.) 

• CROIRE, (iNPmmVB,^ 
nous croyonSf votis eroyez, Hm eroientf 
vre belfeve, you believei they believe, 

Avoir V air (<?«,) 

Vous avez V air de bonne humeur^ 

Plusieurs, 

Pleuvra-t-il ? U plenvra, 

Votre tante, 

Votre tante a V air de mauvaiee hufneuT^ 

Cette histoire. Un royaume, 

Le godtj (de before a noun,) 

Quel goiit ce gateau a-t-il ? 

II a bon goiit. H a mauvais got^t, 

n a godt de poivre. Le mtnitftre, 

Le ministre du r(A a du got^t, 

Le pouvoiry 

!y, ^iekj Vif^ (masculine,) vive^ (feminine,) 

Euy past participle of avoir ^ 

, jfctc, past participle of itre. 

LiBX 1. In French, as in English, the past participle joined to the present tense of the 
vvoir forms a past tense, called the prbsbnt pbrpbcw, or past indbfinitb. Thia 
often supplies the place of the imperfect in English ; that is, it is often employed when 
s iiot used in the corresponding English. 



n>e the appearance (of) to look^ 

look in good humor, 

'oZ, manyy 

it rain ? . It will rain, 

aunt, 

aunt looks in ill-humor, 

history, story. A kingdom, 

aste, 4 

does this cake taste ? 

tes good. It tastes bad, 

t6B of pepper. The minister, 

dug's minister has taste, 



INITIVE. 



I, to have, 



BX,ft>6e, 



J'aieUf 

I have had, or I had, 
Thiaaeu, 

Thou hast had, or thou hadst, 
Ilaeu, 

lie has had, or he had, 
(J* ai Hi, 
I have been, or I was, 
Tu as iti, 

Thou hast been, or thou wast, 
n a iti, 
lie has been, or he was, 



INDICATIVE, Past Indbfinitb. 
Nous avona eu, 
We have had, or we had, 

Votts avez eu, 

You have had, or yon had, 
Haont eu, 

They have had, or they had. 
Nou» avona iti. 

We have been, or we were, 

Voua avez iti, 

Tov have been, or you were, 

JlaonSiti, 

They have been, or they were^ 



I yon had my inkstand ? 
• hud it, 



Ayez-yous vu mon encrier t 
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Rbm AKK 2. In the order of arrangement, the objective pronouns come before the auxIBary 
in compc and tenses ; the Delation p€u or pointf and subjeetive pronouns occupy the nme 
place as in English. 

We have not had your hone, Nous n' ayona pas en Yotare cheval, 

Did they not have hun ? Ne V ont-ils pas eu ? 

They did not have him, * Ds ne T ont pas eu, 

Have you not been sick ? N' avez-vous pas ^te malade ? 

I have not been sick, ^ Je n' ai pas 6te malade, 

Your aunt has been sick ; have not her Votre tante a 6tS malade ; ses fiDes 

daughters been sick also ? n' ont-elles pas 6t6 malades ansa t 

They have been sick, Elles ont ^te malades. 

Do you comprehend all that history ? Comprenez-vous toute cette histoire t 
I comprehend it, but I do not believe it, Je ja comprends, mais je ne la crois pos, 
Europe comprehends several kingdoms, U Europe comprend plusieurs royaome^ 
Has the minister power 7 Le ministre a-t-il du pouvoir 7 

lie has much, D en a beauooup, 

Do you believe that it will ram ? Gi^^-vous qu' il pleuvra ? 

I believe that it will rain, Je crois qu' il pleuvra. 

Do you comprehend all that you read ? I comprehend it. Do the 
children comprehend all that you say to them ? They comprehend it 
and they believe it. Do you comprehend -what you study ? We 
comprehend it perfectly. Does the child comprehend it ? He does 
not comprehend it. Does the minister beUeve all that you tell him ? 
He believes it all. Why does that boy look in ill-humor ? He looks 
in ill-humor because he does not comprehend what he studies. Does 
not your aunt look in good humor? She looks in good humor. 
Does your aunt beheve all that history ? She beUeves it. Do you 
believe it ? We beUeve it. How many kingdoms does Europe com- 
prehend ? It comprehends many kingdoms. Does not that hvely 
child look in good humor ? He looks in good humor. Is that horse 
lively ? He is Hvely and gentle (doux.) 

Have you had my lamp ? No, sir ; we have not had your lamp; 
we have had your candle. Did those children have my slate ? They 
had your slate and your inkstand. Has that merchant had much 
profit ? He has had neither (il tC a eu ni^) profit nor credit. Hast 
thou had my Latin book ? I have not had it. Have you been sick ? 
I have been sick; and my aunt has been sick also. Have your 
brothers been at home this momivg*! They have been, there, and 
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my sister has been there also. Do you like to read history ? 1 like 
to read the history of many kingdoms. Do the kings of Europe have 
much power ? They have much power. How many do ten times 
eleven make ? Ten times eleven make a hundred and ten. How 
many do twelve less four make ? Twelve less four make eight 
How many do eighteen less five make ? Eighteen less five mak 
.thirteen. How many do twenty less six make f Twenty less si 
make fourteen. 

What do you mend ? I mend my chair. What do those -shoe- 
makers mend ? They mend my shoes. Does every body know the 
name of the general ? Every body knows his name. Do you always 
put your umbrella in that place ? I often put it there. Will 
you go any where to-morrow? I shall not go any where, (nulle 
part ;) I shall be at home. Will that old lady go any where ? She 
will not go any where. Wliere will those travelers go ? They will 
go every where. Where will you go next month ? We shall go no 
where. Will those sailors go every where ? They will go every 
where. Is not this world beautiful ? It is very beautiful. Do you 
stay in the city to-day ? We stay here. Does your friend remain 



y to-aay 
0, sir ; *< 



here also ? No, sir ; Tie will go to the country to-day. 



37. TRENTE-SEPTlfeME LEgON. 

AGREEMENT OF PAST PAETICIPLES, ETC. 

My grandfather. My grandmother^ Mon grand-pire. Ma grand^ mire, 

His father-in-law J step-father , Son beau-pere^ 

His mother-in-law^ step-mother^ Sa helle-mere^ 

Her broiher-in-laWj Son beau-frire, 

Her sister-in-law, Sa helle-sosur, 

Your son-in-law, Votre gendre, or beau-JUs, 

Your step-son. His daughter-in-law, Voire beau-fils. Sa belle-fille, 

"Her grandson, H.er granddaughter, Son petit-fils. Sa, petite-fiile. 

Seen, Vu, (past participle of voir,) 

Heard, understood, Entendu, (past participle of entendre^) 

A cravat, Une cravate. 

The news^ La nouvelU^ Ics nouvelles^ 
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An apple. A peachy Une jnmrsim. Une pieht^ 

Wise, discreet. Proud, Sage. Fier^ 

Did you hear that noise ? Avez-yoaa entenda oe bruit ? 

I did not hear it, Je ne P ai pas entendn. 

Rule. The past participle, forming part of an active 
verb, agrees with the direct object of the verb, when that 
object precedes it, but when the object comes after the par- 
ticiple, it remains unchanged. 

The feminine and the plural of participles are formed like those of adjectiyes. 

Have you seen my mother-in-law ? Avez-Tous vu ma belle-mere t 

I have seen her, Je V ai vue. 

In the former of these phrases vu does not a^^ree, because the object beUe-raire comes after 
it, in the latter it agrees because its object la precedes it. So in the following : 

Has your fother-in-law seen his grand- Votre beau-pere a-t-il vu ses petits-fils? 

sons ? (object foDows^ 

He has not seen thorn, H ne les a pas vus, (object precedes,) 

Has he seen his granddaughters f A-t-il vu ses petites-fiUes f (obj fol.) 

He has seen them, H les a vuee, (oliject precedes,) 

Has your grandmother seen your broth- Voire grand* m^ ar>t-dle vu yos beaux- 

ers-in-law? freresf (objfit follows,) 

She has seen them, Elle les a ou«, (object precedes,) 

Votre grand-pere a-t-il entendu la nou- 
Has your grandfather heeurd the news ? ^ « « 

He has heard it, II P a entendve, 

Have you heard the news ? Avez-vous entendu les nouvelles ? 

I have heard it, Je les ai entendues. 

Has your aunt seen her son-in-law ? Votre tante a-t-elle vu son gendre? 

She has seen him, Elle P a vu. 

Does your sister-in-law like peaches ? Votre beDe-soeur aime-t-elle les p4ches t 

She likes peaches and apples, Elle aime les peches et les pommes. 

Remark. Changes in condition and feelings expressed by make in Englidi, are expressed 
by rendre in French. 

This bad weather makes me sad, Ce mauvais temps me rend triste, 

These sour apples make me sick, Ces pommes aigres me rendent malade, 

ACsfortune makes us wise, Le malheur nous rend sages, 

Grood fortune makes us proud, Le bonheur nous rend fiers. 

Have you seen my cravat ? I have seen it. Has your unde seen 
his step-sons ? He has seen them. Has he seen his dau4(hteiB-m- 
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law? He has not seen them. Who has had my lamp? Your 
fether-in-law has had it Have the children had my slate ? No, sir ; 
your mother-in-law had it. Has any one had my book ? Yes, sir ; 
your grandmother has had it. Has not his grandson had the workman's 
tools ? He has had them. Has not the master's granddaughter had 
our pens ? She has not had them ; your brother-in-law had them. 
Has your grand&ther heard the news ? He has heard all the news. 
Have you seen my sister-in-law ? I have seen her. Has the min- 
ister a son-in-law? He has a son-in-law and a daughter-in-law. 
How many grandsons has your grandfather ? He has four grandsons 
and six granddaughters. Where is your aunt ? She is at her step-son's. 

How many cravats do you wish to buy ? I wish to buy six cravats 
and a little fine thread. Do you confide your secret to me ? I con- 
fide it to thee. Does the general confide his secret to his son-in-law ? 
He confides it to him. What does the gardener give you ? He 
gives me some apples and some peaches. Have you no apples ? I 
have apples, but I have no peaches. Do you not like peaches ? 
Yes, sir ; I like peaches and apples, but they fi*equently make me sick. 
Does not misfortune make men wise ? Misfortune sometimes makes 
men wise, and good fortune sometimes makes them proud. Of what 
do you speak ? I speak of the good fortune of that proud man. Do 
you admire the sister-in-law of that officer ? I admire her much, and 
I admire his daughter-in-law also. Do you know of what {ce dont) 
we are speaking ? I know that of which you are speaking and that 
of which your brother-in-law is speaking also. 

Who has care (a soin) of those children ? That old lady has care 
of them. Does your grandfather leave his granddaughter at Paris 
(a Paris ?) He leaves her there. Do you stay here to-day ? No, 
ar ; I depart forthwith. Does your brother stay here ? No, sir ; he 
departs also. Why do you take off your hat ? I take it off to that 
lady. Do you admire her ? I admire her because she is beautiful ; 
her mouth is pretty, and her hands very white. Why is your aunt 
afi^d ? She is afraid because she hears the daps of thunder. Have 
you seen the nests of those birds ? Yes, sir ; their nests are in the hole 
of that tree. Where is your grandmother ? She is at her son-in- 
law's. Do you leave those children all alone ? I leave them all alone. 
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38. TUENTE-HUmfeVIE LEgON. 



VERBS, ADJECTIVES, AO. 



To undertake^ 



JenUty 
\ follow, 



TO FOLLOW, 

tu nUSf il niitf 

thou foUowest, he follows, 



Entreprendrey (varied as prendre Lea- 
son 35.) 

SUIVRE, (iNFminvB.) 
noua autvonSf vouasuiveZf UamivefUf 
we follow, you follow, they follow. 

Vivrej (varied as euivre,) 

De quoi vivre. Get outrage^ 

Un voyage. Sane, 

Jji depenee, les depeneee, sometimea 

dSpene, in the plural, 
Autrui. Le (ten, 
Le mal. La eantS, 
Avoir mal. Le couj 
Le vieage, EnflSy 
Precieux, (m.) pricieuee, (f. ) 
Longtempej 
"La rue, de me en rue, 
DSeirer. 

Qa' est-oe que vous entreprenez ? 
J' entreprends un grand ouvrage, 
Le voyageur entreprend un long voyage, 

Oet homme me suit de me en me, 

Ces oiseaux vivent lohgtemps, 
II vit aux depens d* autrui, 
II ne vit que de pain. 
Rbmabx 1. Autrui is never used without a preposition. 

That man wishes to do good to others, Oet homme vent faire du bien k Qntnii| 
He has not wherewith to live, II n' a pas de quoi vivre. 

Do you go out without an umbrella ? Sortez-vous sans parapluie f 

Rbmabk 2. Sana Is hardly ever followed by the indefinite article. 

Without a hat, without a coat. Sans chapeau, sans habit, 

Without any money, Sans argent. 

Does that man do you good ? Cet hoAime vous fiut-il du bien f 

No, sir ; he does me harm (evil,) Non, M. ; H me fait du mal, 



To live, 

Wherewith to live. That work, 

A journey. Without, 

riie expenee, expeneee, eoet, 

Another, other e. Good, 

Evil. Health, 

To have a pain. The neck. 

The /ace. Swollen, ewelled, 

Precioue, valuable, 

A long time. 

The etreet, from etreet to etreet. 

To deeire. 

What do you undertake t 

I undertake a great work, 

The traveler undertakes a long journey. 

That man follows me from street to 

street, 
These birds live a long time, 
lie lives at the expense of others. 
He lives only on bread. 



What is the matter with you ? 



Qu' avez-vons ? 
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I have a pain in the neck, J' ai mal au 00a, 

Have yon a pain in the foot ? Ayez-vons mal an (ned f 

No, sir ; I have a pain in the arm, Non, M. •, j' ai mal an bras, 

Tour eye is swollen, have yon not a Vons avez Poeil enfl^, n'y avez-YOU 

pain in it ? pas mal ? 

I have a pain in it, J* y ai mal. 

Thai child's £fice is dirty. Get en£uit a le visage sale, 

Health is a very preoions good. La santS est nn bien tr^prddeux, 

Ideeiretodogoodtoothers, ^^ ^^^ ^® ^^ ^»«^ ^ a«<^> (<^) 

anx autres. 

Do yon undertake something great ? Yes, sir ; I undertake a great 
work. Do you undertake it alone ? I do not undertake it alone. 
Does your father-in-law undertake the same work ? He undertakes 
it * Do you undertake that work without money ? We do not imder- 
take it without money. What do those travelers undertake ? They 
undertake a long journey. Do you desire to follow them in that jour- 
ney ? I do not desire to follow them. Why do you follow that man ? 
I follow him because I desire to speak to him. Does not that traveler 
follow you everywhere ? Yes, sir ; he follows me from city to city. 
Do you not follow us from street to street ? We do not follow^you. 
Whom do those servants follow? They follow their master. Do 
birds always live in the air ? Many birds Hve sometimes in the air, 
and sometimes in the water. Do you Hve with your friends? 
I hve with them. Do you live at the expense of others ? I do not 
live at the expense of others. Does that poor man Kve only on bread 
and water ? He lives only on bread and (de) water. Does any one 
wish to do evil ? No one wishes to do evil. Do you always take . 
care (have care) of your health ? I always take care of it. 

Is not yolu: neck swollen ? It is swollen, and I have a pain in it. 
Is not that man's face red ? His face is red because he drinks too 
much wine. Are you in good health ? I am in good health. Do 
you take much care {bien soin) of your health ? I take much care of 
it, because it is a good very precious. Do those animals live a long 
time ? They live a long time. Do you desire to live a long time ? 
I desire to live a long time, and to do much good. What do you give 
to that blind man ? I give him wherewith to live. Do you choose 
the square inkstands or the round ones ? I chooafe \\iq ^ojoax^ cpCkR&, 
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Is the one wliicli you liave square or round ? It is round. l>o you 
like salt beef or fresh ? I like the salt Is that salt beef £Eit or \etai\ 
It is fat. Do you like the fiit or the lean ? I Hke both. Do you see 
the hole in your coat ? I see it. 

Is not that apple bitter ? No, sir ; the japple is not bitter ; but this 
peach is very bitter. Is not this road wide ? It is very wide and 
handsome. Where does that road lead (mene ?) That road leads to 
the city, and this one to the oountry. Has not your brother-in-law a 
high forehead {le front haut?) He has a high forehead and black 
eyes. Is not his hair thick ? It is very thick. ^ What have you in 
your drawer ? I have nothing there but some pieces of paper. What 
has your cousin in her drawer f She has some pieces of cake and 
some pieces of fruit in it. Has your father-in-law a wide forehead? 
Yes, sir ; and ho has blue eyes. What is tl^e matter with him ? He 
has a pain in his arm and in his foot. Is ho bald ? He is bald. Do 
you see that thick storm ? I see it. 



39. TRENTE-NEUVlfcME LEgON. 

PAST PARTICIPLE OF THB FIRST O O N J U Q AT I O IT, XTO. 

One, theyj people^ On. 

Rbmark 1. On is used when no particular antecedent is referred to. 

What do they say in yonr village? Que dit-on dans votre village ? 

They say that the president is coming ^ .. , , .^ 

, On dit que le president vient id, 

One'8 self, itself, Sot, 

Each one, every one, Chacun, 

For, iri order to. For one's self, Pour, Pour soi, 

The head. The body, La tiU. Le corps. 

The lake. The riter, Le lae. La riviere, 

A boat, Un bateau, 

k steamboat, Vn bateau a vapeur. 

New, novel, Nouveau noucel before a vowel or 

» ' silent h, 

Jfeuf means nnoly made, or not uaedf nouveau means new in origin, not befort 
appearing; nouifteUe, (f.j 
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A new book^ a new work^ Un nouveau livre, un nouvel ouvrage^ 

Dry^ Sec, (m.) siche, (t) 

Low, Baa, (m.) basse, (f.) 

IDs duty. Fast, Son devoir, Vite, 

Rule. All verbs of the First Conjugation, (infinitive m 
er,) form i\iQ past participle by dropping the final r of the in- 
finitive and making the e acute. Thus : 



IHFINITIVS. 


PABT PAKTIOIPLB. 


mPINlTIVB. 


PAST PARTIOIPUl 


Caoer, 


caui, 


Toucher, 


touchi. 


To break, 


broken. 


To touch. 


touched, 


Chercher 


ehercM, 


Donner, 


dormi. 


To seek. 


sought, 


To give, 


given, 


Acheter 


acheii, 


Parler, 


parli, 


To buy, 


bought, 


To speak, 


epoken. 



Qt will not be deemed necessary to give hereafter the past participles of this conjugation.) 

Who has broken my slate ? Qui est-ce qui a oass^ mon ardoise ? 

The oountryman's grandson broke it, Le peUt-fils du paysan V a cass^e, 

Have you looked for your pens ? Avez-Tous cheroh6 yos plumes ? 

I have looked for them, Je les ai ohcreh^es, 

Has your mother-in-law bought those Votre 'belle-mere a-t-elle achet6 oea 

lamps ? lampes ? 

She has bought them, EQe les a aohet^es, 

Did her grand-chil4ren touch those ^ . „ ., . , , • . 

« Ses petits-fils ont-ils touche oet papiers f 

They did touch them, D les ont touches. 

Remakk 2. Pronouns referring to masculine and feminine noons. collectivsly must be 
plural and mascoUne. 

Did your brother and sister give you Votre frer© et votre soeur vous <mt-ik 

some aisles ? donne des ponmies 7 

They gave me some, lis m* en ont donn6. 

Rbxark 3. Past participles are not varied to agree with en, it being an indirect object. 

Did they give you no peaches ? Ne vous ont-ik point donn^ de pdohes T 

They did not give me any, Us ne m' en ont point donn6, 

Have you spoken to your mother-in-law ? Avez-vous parle k votre belle-mdre ? 

I have spoken to her, Je lui ai parle, 

What do they make in your village ? Que fjait-on dans votre village ? 

They make hats there, On y feit des cbiapeaux, 

He believes all that one tolls him. II oroit toiit ce qu'on lui dit. 
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Rbmark 4. V on in often need for euphony in preference to on, after e<, ou, oii, quet qtH^ 
fuoi, 9t, and some olhei-s, except when it is immediately followed by te, /a, lea, Iu>, or utbo- 
word beginning with ^ and when in an interrogation it is preceded by •/-. 

I know the country where they find gold, Je sals le pays ou V on tronve de V ot, 

Does each one live for himself ? £st-ce que chacun vit pour soi ? 

No one lives for himself, Personne ne vit pour soi, 

Do you go m a hoat ? Est-ce que vous allez en bateau ? 

I go in a steamboat, Je vais ex. bateau k vapeur, 

He lives on dry bread, II vit de pain see. 

His mouth is dry, II a la bouche seche, 

I write very fast, J' ecris bien vite. 

What do they do at your house ? They read and study much at our 
house. Does one live only for himself ? No, sir ; one lives for himself 
and also for all the world. What is the matter with you ? I have 
a pain m the head. Do you often have a pain in the head ? I have 
not a pain there often. Is not that child's body small ? His body is 
small and his head large. When will you go on the lake ? I 
shall go there the day after to-morrow. Will you not go on the 
river ? No, sir ; I shall go on the lake. Will you go in a boat on 
the lake ? I shall go in a steamboat. When will your father-in-law 
go on the river ? He will go on the river to-day and on the lake to- 
morrow. Will he go in a boat on the river ? He will go in a steam- 
boat. Have you seen the doctor's new work ? I have not seen it 
Have you a new book ? Yes, sir ; I have two. What has your 
father-in-law new ? He has some new fruit. 

Is not that tree all dry? It is dry and dead. Are the streets dry? 
They are very dry. Is the river high or low? It is very low. Is 
not the bench low ? The bench is low and this chair is low also. Do you 
always do your duty? I do it commonly (ordinairement) Have you 
ever forgotten your duties ? I have forgotten them sometimes. Does 
each one sometimes forget his duties ? Each one sometimes forgets 
4iiem. Is not that horse's body too big ? His body is too big and 
his head too small. Do you write fast ? I write fast sometimes. Do 
you write well when you write fast ? No, sir ; I write badly when I 
write fast. Is your brother-in-law's hair black ? No, sir ; he has 
none; he is bald. How many sons-in-law has your grandfather? 
He has five sons-in-law. How many grandsons has he ? He 
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has six grandsons and eight granddaughters. Have you some cool 
water ? I have some cool water and some cool wine. 

Your mouth looks swollen, have you not a p£un in it ? I have a pain 
in it. What languages do you learn ? I learn the Latin and the 
Greek languages. Have you my sister^s hooks ? I have had them, 
hut I have given them to her. Have you given them all to her ? I 
have given them all to her. Is not that man happy ? No, miss ; he is 
very unhappy {malheuretix.) Why is he unhappy ? He is wicked, 
and the wicked are always unhappy. Is his wife imhappy ? She is 
unhappy also. Does captain John wait the return of his son-in-law ? 
He waits his return. Do you wait his return ? No, madam ; we 
wait the return of the clerks. What noise do you hear ? I hear 
the noise of the wind, and the noise of the dogs. 



40. QUARANTlfcME LEgON. 

INFINITIVE WITH DE, ETC. 

Remark 1. We hare seen (Less. 28,) that some French verbs require d before a follow- 
ing infinitive, and that others require no preposition. There are some verbs and phrases 
also which require de. Dire^ entreprendre, and oubUer^ aUrcady given, require de before a 
following infinitive. Such verbs will be marked when introduced in the subsequent lessons 
with the abbreviation (de bef. inf.) 

He tells me to do that, II me dit de faire cela. 

He learns to do that, B apprend d fieure oela. 

He undertakes to do that work, D entreprend de fisiire oet ouvrage. 

He knows how to do that work, B salt faire cet ouvrage. 

He forgets to do that. He likes to do that, B oublie de feire cela. B aime d fahre oela. 

Rkmark 2. That^ limiting a noun or preceding a relative, is ce, equivalent to (^ one is 
edui or ceOe, referring to a present object or proposition just stated, is eeto. 

He does that which you teD him, B fiut ee que vous lui dites, 

He has broken that bottle^ B a casse cette houteille^ 

He has broken that (the one) which 

, . B a casse celle que vous lui avez donnee, 

you gave mm, ^ ' 

He is poor 5 do you doubt of that ? B est pauvre ; doutez-vous de cela t 

The hottU. That drunkard^ La bouteille, Cet ivrognej 

Intoxicated^ tipsy^ drunkj Ivre^ 

A benefit, benefaction, Tin bienfait, 

A recompense, reward, TJne rScompens^, 

k pleasure, fawr. To work, to labor. Tin plaisir, TVovatOsr, 
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An accident. The juice ^ gravy ^ JJn. accident, Lejii«, 

The ink. Gay, U encre, (fem.) Gai, 

False, counterfeit. Soon^ Faux, (ni.) fausse, (£) Bientot^ 

With, with his friend, Avec, aveo son ami, 

Better, better than, Mieux, mieox que, 

To prefer, to like better, Aimer mieuxj 

Sufficient, (adv.) More, mare than, Assez, niffiaamment, P/iw, phn qoe^ 

fi'o much, so much that, Tant, tant que, 

As much, as mach as, Auiant, autant que. 

Rbmark 3. Adverbs of quantity are followed bj de without the article before the follov* 
tag nouu, except bien, which is followed by de with the article. 

t Beaucoup d' argent, heancoop d' amig. 
Much money, nuuiy friend^ | g.^^ ^^ j, ,^„j^ y^ ^^ ,^^ 

Many people, Bien da moiule, beauoonp de monde^ 

As much wine as water, Autant de Tin que d' ean, 

As much as we, Autant que nous. 

He drinks more wine than water, II hoit plus de vin que d' eau. 

More than I, more than he, Plus que moi, plus que lui. 

More than they, more than the. Plus qu' eux, (or elles,) plus qu'elle. 

Less money than credit, Moins d' argent que de cr^t. 
He has so much money that one does II a tant d* argent qu' on ne le veut pas 
not wish to count it, compter. 

Rbmauc 4. When the personal pronoun is the object of an infinitiye depending on a pre- 
ceding verb, it may be placed either before the infinitive or before the other verb. It is more 
common, however, to put it immediately before the infinitive. 

I wish to do it, Je le vcux £eure ; or, je yenx le fiiire, 

Je ne le veux pas oheroher: c^, jene 
I do not wish to look for It, veux pa. lo ohe«sher, 

We have sufficient ink, Nous avons assez d* encre, 

That drunkard's &ce is red. Get ivrogne a le yisage rouge, 

lie looks tipsy, H a P air ivre. 

People love to speak of themselves. On aime k parler de soi. 

Sot used of persons must refer only to a vague antecedent, as, on, ehacun, etc., ezc^ when 
perspicuity requires. 

A benefaction carries with it its reward. Tin bien&it porte sa recompense aveo soi, 
When that young man does a fevor to Quand ce jeune homme &it un plaisir k 
his fiuiher, he works £» himself^ son pere, il travaOle pour sd. 

In these two instances the antecedents of tot are definite. But in the former the referencs 
is not to a person ; and in the latter, the use of «ot instead of /u« avoids an ambiguity. 

That accident is very unhappy, Cet accident est tres-malheureuZf 

That peach is full of juico^ Cette p4ohe est pleine de jus. 
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That yoimg lady looks gay, Cette demdselle a P air gai, 

That hank-biU looks oounterfeit, Ce billet de banque a P air &iiz, 

He sets out soon, II part bient^t, 

Do you like tea better than cofiee ? Aimez-vous micux le the que le cafi§ f 

I like oofiee better than tea, J' aime mieux le caf6 que le th6. 

MeiUeur is an adjective and qualifies some noon ; mieux is aa adverb and generally qual^ 
lies some verb. 

This man is better than that one. Get liomme-ci est meilleur que celui-IA, 

This man does better than that one, Get homme-d &it mieux que celni-U, 

Does ibis one do less than that ? Celui-oi &it-il moins que celiu-l&? 

This one does quite as much as that, Gelui-ci &it tout autant que celui-Ut, 

Haye yon as muoh gravy as beef? Av^-vous autant de jus que de boeuf ? 

I have more of the latter than of the ^, . , , , , . , , . ,^ 
^ J' ai plus de oelui-oi que de celui^la. 

With wliat do you fill that bottle ? I fiU it with ink. With what 
does that drunkard fill his bottle ? He fills it with wine. That 
drunkard looks tipsy ; is he not tipsy ? He is tipny. * Do you like to 
confer {rSpandre) benefits ? I like to confer benefits and I hke to receive 
them also. Do you confer benefits without a recompense ? No, sir ; 
a benefit always carries it9 recompense with it. Does not the minis- 
ter's son-in-law love pleasure ? Yes, sir ; he loves pleasure too much. 
Do those who love pleasure labor much ? They do not labor much. 
Do you work much ? I work much. Does not that workman work 
/last? He works very fast. Do not those who do great things, 
(choses) labor much ? They labor much ; all great men have labored 
much. Do you wish for more gravy on your roast meat ? Yes, sir ; 
if you please. 

Have you some ink ? Yes, sir ; I have a bottle full. Is not the 
minister a gay man ? He is not gay. Why does he look gay ? Be- 
cause he has heard good news. Does he know the sad accident ? 
He knows it Is that history false ? It is false. Will you go home 
soon? I shall go home next week. Do you like the Greek language 
better than the Latin ? No, sir ; I hke the Latin language quite (tout) 
as much as the Greek. Do you wish for more gravy ? No, madam; 
I haye suflBcient. Have you found much evil in the world ? I have 
found much evil and much good in the world. Have you found more 
evil than good in it ? I have found in it less evil than good. Will 
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you bo at my house soon? I will be there soon with my fnend. 
Have you seen many people {monde) this morning ? I have seen ao 
many that I did not count them. 

Has that minister sufficient power ? He has sufficient. Do yon 
know what makes so much noise ? Some drunkards in the street make 
it. Do you hear the noise of the thunder ? I hear the noise of the 
thunder and of the wind. Has the merchant more wit than honor ? 
No, sir ; he has as much honor as wit. Will you be at my house the 
day after to-morrow ? No, sir ; I shall not be there the day after to- 
morrow, but I will be there next week, on (a) my return from the 
city. Wilt thou have thy money next week ? No, sir ; I shall 
have it next month. Has the workman found his tools ? He has 
found them (See Less. 37, Rule) Have you bought that blue ink? 
I have bought it. Did the maid-servant break those bottles ? She 
did not break them, that child broke them by {par) acddent. Did 
you find your pincils on the table or under it ? Wo found them 
on it. 



41. QUARANTE ET UNDfcME LEgON. 

VERBS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, ETC. 

TO BE ABLE, CAN, POUVOIR, (Ibmoular.) 

Jepeux or pmsj' tupeux. Upeut^ noiupouvona^ voutpouvex^ ila pewen 

I can, thou canst, he can, we can, you can, they can. 

A things all things, Une choae^ toutes choses, 

The h<iek. The hearty Le do8. Le ccBtcr, 

The knee. The finger ^ Le genou, pL genour, Le doifft. 

The character^ disposition. God^ Le caractere. DieUy 

An old man. The bottom, . Un vieillard. "Lefond^ 

So, so much, Si, 

Discontented, displeased, Mecontent, 

Lame, a lame man. Healthy, Boiteux, un boiteux. Sam^ 

Lazy, BO ]axy. Useful, Paresseux, a pareBBevx, Utile^ 

Right, straight. Left, Droit. Gauche, 

Curved, bent, Courbe. 

* Puis is more lucd than peus, The Freneh nerer my peus-jt 7 hot pmis^ 1 
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Remask 1. In dfsignating sovereigns, where the English employ the ordinal numbertf tht 
French employ th< eardinalf with the exception of the first and sometimes the second, as ; 

John the FirHy Jean premier j 

William the Second^ Guillaume deux^ or second^ 

Lewis the Thirds Louis trois^ 

George the Fourth, George quatre, 

Philip the Fifth. Peter the Sixth, Philippe dnq. Pierre six, 

Charles the Twelfth, Charles douze, 

Can I be usefiil to you ? Puis-je vous etre utile ? 

God can do all things^ Dieu pent faire toutes choBes, 

Pouvez-vous bien dormir quand rout 
Can yoQ de^ well when you are cold ? « . « « 

We can not deep well when we are Nous ne pouvons pas bien dormir quand 

ocAdj nous avons froid, 

^ ,, , , , Ces vieiUards ne peuvent pas ftire oet 

Those old men can not do that wore, _ 

' ouvrage, 

That old man's back is bent^ Ce vieillard a le dos courbe, 

God knows the hearts, Dieu connait les cceurs, 

Why is that boy lame ? Pourquoi ce gargon est-il boiteux ? 

He is lame because his knee is sore, H est boiteux parce qu' il a mal au genou 

His finger is sore, H a mal au doigt, 

Is not your right hand sore ? N' avez-vous pas mal k la main droite ? 

No, sir ; my left hand is sore, Non, M. ; j' ai mal a la main gauche, 

They have not found the bottom of that 

■uu^ On n' a pas trouy6 le fond de ce lao. 

Remark 2. Some verbs, especially those of motion and mental direction, instead of taking 
the iiulirect ot^ect before the verb, as seen in Less. 18. take the pronoun with a prepoidtion 
after the verb. 

Is that child going to his father ? Cet en&nt va-t-il k son pere ? 

He is going to him, H va d lui (not il lui va,) 

Do you often think of me ? Pensez-vous souvent d moi 7 

I often think of you, J' y pense souvent, 

Is he ooming to me ? Vient-il d moi 7 (not me vient-il 7) 

He is not coming to you, he is going to 
aj^gjjj H ne vient pas d vous, il va d eux, 

RsxARK 3. This construction is employed when more than one indirect objective pro 
noun (y and en excepted) belong to a verb, as also when the pronoun is emphatic. 

Do yon speak to him or to me ? Parlez-vous d lui ou a moi 7 

speak neither to him nor to you ; I Je ne parle ni d lui ni a vous ; je paria 
speak to them, d eux. 
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Can you study when you are very wann ? I can not study well 
when I am very wann nor when I am very cold. Can those carpen- 
ters do their work to-day ? They can not do it to-day. Do you ad- 
mire the character of that old man ? I admire his character mucL 
What is the matter with that lame man ? His right knee is sore. Is 
not his finger sore ? No, sir ; his left hand is sore. Is not your 
friend discontented f No, sir ; he is rich and healthy and his heart is 
(il a le coeur) contented. Is the boat going to the bottom of the lake f 
It is going to the bottom. Does not God know all hearts ? God 
knows all hearts and he can do all things. Is not that man's back 
very much bent ? His back is bent and he is lame, because he is very 
old. Are you acquainted with that old man who is holding a chHd 
on his knees ? Yes, sir ; he is my grandfather. Do you not admire 
the disposition of that servant ? No, sir ; he is healthy and con- 
tented, but he is very lazy. Is he not useful to you ? He is very 
useful to me. Why is your neighbor so discontented ? She is so 
discontented because she is sick. 

Is not this street very straight ? This one is very straight, but thai 
one is curved. What is the matter with you ? I have a finger of the 
left hand sore. Is the maid-servant h^thy ? She is healthy but 
very lazy. Is nothing the matter with her ? (See Less, 8.) She has 
a sore nedc {cou.) Do you desire many firiends ? I desire many (of 
them,) for a good friend is a very precious thing. Do you translate 
German books? We translate German books and French books. 
What does your brother translate ? He translates that Latin book. 
Do you translate more French than German ? No, sir ; I translate 
more German than French. Will you be in Boston this month? 
No, sir ; I shall be there next month. 

What do you say ? I say that I am intimately acquainted with 
your brother. Does he know how to speak the French perfectly f 
He knows how to speak it perfectly. Are you acquainted with 
doctor Lewis ? I am intimately acquainted with him. Do you 
put your hat on the table or under it ? I put it neither on it nor 
under i^ ; I put it on the bench. Has the merchant more profit than 
credit ? He has neither profit nor credit. Do you like to study his- 
tory ? No, sir ; I like to read history, but I do not like to study it 
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How many kingdoms does Europe comprehend f It ccHnprehends 
SQveral large kingdoms and several small ones. 



43. QXTARANTE-DEUXlfcME LEgON. 



VERBS, FBONOUKS, ETC. 



To cause. To singy 

A. song. The handle, 

A cent, 

A dollar, 

A picture. That American, 

haboT. Extraordinary, 

Strange, On credit^ 

For cash. 

Against, 

Cfaod toiU, liking, taste, 

Un^nllingly, against one's liking, 

To my taste, liking, 

To that American's taste, 

AU the world, every body, 

To every body's liking. 

The day. The night. 

The past night. The past month, 



that, 



Causer. Chanter, 

Une chanson. Le manche, 

Un sou, 

Un dollar, une piastre, nne gourae, 

Un tableau. Get Amiricain, 

Le travail. Extraordinaire, 

iltrange, A credit, 

Comptant, au comptant, argent comp* 

tant. 
Centre, 
Gri, (masculine, used only in adverbial 

expresfflons Fike the following :) 
Centre son gr6, 
A m<m gr6, 

Au grS de cet Am^ricam, 
Tout le monde, 
Au gre de tout le monde, 
Ijejour. Tanuit, 
La nuit passie, Le mois passe, 
Qui est-ce qui cause oela ? or, qui cause 

cela? 
Qu' est-oe qui cause cela ? 
L' Anglaise, la Frangaise, 
L' Italienne, 1' AUemande, 
Elle a chant6 les chansons, 
Avez-vous achet6 ces tableaux comptant f 
Non, M. ; je les ai aohet^ k or^t, 
Combien de sous font une piastre ? 
Cent sous font une piastre, 
Cet 6colier aime le travail, 
C est une femme extraordinaire. 



Who 

What causes that? 

The English woman, the French woman. 

The Italian woman, the Grerman woman. 

She sung the songs. 

Did you buy those pictures for cash ? 

No, sir ; I bought them on credit. 

How many cents make a dollar ? 

A hundred cents make a dollar, 

That scholar loves labor, 

6he is an extraordinary woman, 

Rbx AKK 1. Ge is usually to be employed instead of 0, eUe, iU, efiet for the subject of a 
proposition of which the predicate is not an adjective merely vr\th ihe'HcrXk. 
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He is a very strange man, C est tin homme Uen Strange, 

He is unhappy, B est malhenreuz, 

He is a good physician, C est un bon medecin, 

How many dollars have you ? Combien de dollars avei-YOfos T 

I have many, J' en ai beaucoup, 

Do you neither give nor lend them ? Ne les donnez-yous ni ne lea prStesi-vott 

I neither give nor lend them, Je ne les donhe ni ne les prete. 

Rbhabk 2. In rach sentences the ne is repeated before every verb. 

He neither reads, nor writes, nor studies, H ne lit ni n' ^crit, ni n' ^die, 
He speaks the French, H parle le fran9ais,* or fran9ais. 

He knows how to speak the French, H ssut parler le fran9ais, or fran^ais, 
He is speaking in French, H parle frangais. 

Rem ARK 3. Mieux followed by two infinitives takes no preposition before the former, 
but requires de before the latter, as : 

He likes better to read than to think, and H aime mieux hre que de penser, et il 
he likes better to think than to write, aime mieux penser que d' 6crire. 

Wliat caused so much noise at your house last night ? The "wind 
caused it. Do you often sing ? I sing sometimes but not often. Do 
those French women sing some good songs ? They sing some good 
ones. Does the English woman sing as many songs as the Italian 
woman ? No, madam ; the Italian woman sings more songs than the 
English woman and more than the German woman. Who has broken 
the handle of my penknife ? Those children broke the handle of your 
penknife, and the handle of this hammer. Did you give some cents 
to that poor blind man ? I gave him two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. Has the American bought those pictures ? No, sir ; the 
American has not bought them; that old man has bought them. 
How many pictures has he bought ? He has bought four. Is not 
that ser\^ant lazy ? No, madam ; she loves labor, and she has much 
labor to do {hfaire,) 

That rich man likes better to labor than do nothing ; is not that 
extraordinary ? That is not extraordinary. Have they shown you 
something strange ? They have shown me something very strange. 
Do you buy on credit or for cash ? I sometimes buy on credit and 



* PaHer le/rangaia means to speak the French language : parlerfransate means » apeak 
in rrmch, and also to apeak the French 
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sometimes for cash. Does that French woman sing to your taste ? 
She sings to my taste. Do those German women sing unwillingly 
(against their liking ?) How many days make a week ? Seven days 
make a week. Where did y6u go last night ? I went to the Ameri- 
can's. Are not the days longer than the nights ? The days are lon- 
ger than the nights this moiith. Do you not sing as well as the 
Frenchman ? l^o, madam ; he sings better than L 

How does that fruit taste ? (See Less, 36.) It tastes sour. Has 
Lewis the Eighteenth power ? He has not power. Has Philip the 
Fourth power ? He has not. Is your horse lively ? He is very lively. 
Are you acquainted with that lively child ? Yes, sir ; he is my httle 
brother. Do you believe that it will rain this evening ? No, sir ; it 
will not rain this evening ; but I believe that it vnW rain to morrow. Is 
not doctor Lewis wise ? Yes, sir ; he has had much misfortune and 
he is wise, and Philip the Fourth has had much good fortune and he 
is proud. Does good fortune make us proud? Good. fortune often 
makes us proud, and misfortune often makes us wise. Will it rain 
soon ? It will rain soon. Have you bought some white cravats ? I 
have bought some white ones. Do those scholars like to study ? No, 
m ; they hke to do nothing better than to study. 



43. QUARANTE-TROISlfcME LEgON. . 

VERBS, NOUNS, ETC. 

TO OPEN, OUVRIR, (iT^nauLAR, yARi^ lkb thb 

FIRST CONJUGATION.) 

J'ouvrCf tuouvreSf Houvre, nous ouvronsy voua ouvreZf ilsouvrent 

I open, thouopenest, he opens, we open, you open, they open. 

Every body knows him. To shut, Tout le monde le connait. Fermer, 

To extinguish kteindre, (irregular varied like plaindre, 

^ ' Less. 25.) 

The light. The moon, La lumiere. La lune, 

A star. Fixed, Une etoUe. Fixe, 

To borrow. The door, Emprunter. La porte. 

The window, A room, chamber, Jj&fenStre, la croisie. Une ehambre, 

A husband, Un mari^ 
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A spoustf Un ipoux, (xnas.^ nne ifOU9e^ (Pbol) 

A niece. A eupy Une mice, line tOMe, 

A saucer. A /wAr, Une wucaupe, JJne fourchette^ 

A «poon. The meat, viand, Une euiller. La viande, 

Une enrte (<{e before noun and b^m 
A <fc«re for, fancy for, infinitiTe,) 

Have you a &noy for my pen T Aves-voiis enyie de mm jdmne f 

I have a fancy for it, J' oi ai oivie, 

Have you a desire to go to New York ? Avez-voos envie d' aUer k New-To»kt 

I liave a dcairo to go there, J' ai envie d' y aller, 

Wliy do you open tlie doors and win- Pourquoi ouvrez-vous les portes et les 

dows of your room ? fenetres de votre ohambre f 

I open them becauiie I am warm, Je les ouvre paroe que j' ai ohand. 

Do you shut the doors and windows of Fermez-vons ks portea et lea fenetret ds 

your room when you go out ? votre chambre quand voua sortec T 

I always shut them wlien I go out, Je les ferme toujours quand je son, 

Why do you extinguish the fire ? Pourqum ^teignez-vous le fen T 

I extinguish it because I have no need Je V Steins parce que je n' en ai pas 

of it, besoin. 

Do the moon and the fixed slan borrow La lune et les 6toilet fixes emp n m tcBfr- 

their light from the sun? dies leur lumi^re dn soleil T 

Jjcb ^toiles fixes n' empruntent pas levr 
The fixed stars do not borrow their Tight, lumi^e 

Who is that man ? Qui est cet homme ? 

He is the husband of the general's niece, C est le mari de la niece du general, 

Tliey are going each to his home, Us vont chaoun chez soi. 

Every one thinks much of himself, Chacun pense beauooup k soi, 

Do you like mutton ? Aimez-vous le mouton ? 

I like it ; it is a viand of good flavor, Je I'aime •, o' est one viande de bon godt 

What have you bought ? I have bought some cups and saucers, 
{^See Less, 20, Bern, 2.) Have you not bought some silver spoons ? 
I have bought some spoons and some forks of silver. What is the 
American buying ? He is buying some knives and forks for his spouse. 
Has he not Ibought some cups and saucers ? He has bought some. 
Is your friend acquainted with that lady ? Yes, sir ; she is a sister of 
his spouse. Do you open the windows and the doors ? I open them. 
Do you open the door of your room when you are warm ? I open it 
when I am warm and I shut it when I am cold. Do you open the 
letters of your friend ? We open them. W^y do you shut the door ? 
/ shut It because I am cold. Do Ih^ aery ants shut the windows ? 
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They shut them. Who extinguishes the lighta ? The chiljren extin- 
guish the Hghts and the servant extinguishes the fires. 

Does the moon borrow her tight from the sun ? She borrows it 
from him. Do you sometimes borrow money ? No, sir ; I neither 
borrow nor lend money, {See Less, 42, Bern. 2.) Do you tight or 
extinguish the candles ? I neither light nor extinguish them. Does 
the husband of the general's niece borrow money ? He borrows it 
often. Who is that young lady? She is a niece of the doctor's 
spouse. What has the husband of that French woman bought ? He 
has bought some cups and saucers and some meat. Do the fixed stars 
borrow their tight ? They do not borrow it. Have you bought those 
white cravats ? I have bought them. Have you heard the news ? I 
have heard it ; they say that the president is dead. Have you seen 
the spouse of that lady ? I have seen him. Is he not proud ? He 
is more proud than wise. What cravat did you buy ? I bought the 
black cravat. 

Do people (on) imdertake any thing without money ? They under 
take nothing without money. Does the traveler undertake a long 
journey I He undertakes a long journey without money. Does that 
lazy man five at the expense of others (autrui ?) He tives at the 
expense of his friends. Is not that man's neck swoUen ? His neck 
is swollen and his face red. Do the lazy tive at the expense of others ! 
They often tive at the expense of others. Do you often go to Boston ? 
Yes, sir ; it is a beautiful journey and I undertake it often. Have you 
a sore neck ? I have the neck and the face sore. Has that man 
wherewith to tive ? He has wherewith to tive. Do those who are in 
good health tive a long time ? They tive a long time. Is not health 
a precious thing ? It is a very precious thing. 



44. QUARANTE-QUATRlfeME LEgON. 

VERBS, PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

To prwUsey Promettre, (irr. var. as metire, Le»9, 2b,; 

To ^er, Offrir^ (irr. varied 8a ouwir, 1*%%* ^^^ 
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Promettre and cffrir take de before the foUowinf infinitiye : 



A partner J astociate, 

StudiouBj 

To recite. A gown, dress, 

Some silk, 

A faulty error, mistake, 

Agreeable, 

Yesterday, Wet, damp, moist, 

Ifark. Moonlight, 

The rain. To walk. 

Slippery, 

Made, done. 

Put, 



Skillful, abU, Un associi. Habile, 

Studieux, Qnasonline,) «ttti2tciMe, (fan.) 

Reciter, Une n he, 

De la soie, 

Vnefaute, une erreur, une miprtM, 

Agriahle, 

Hier, Mouilli, humide, 

Ohseur, sombre. Clair de lune, 

Jj&pluie, Marcher, 

Glissant, 

Fait, (past participle c^fatre,) 

Mis, (past participle of meitre,) 



Rbmark I. To express the condition of the atmosphere and weather, where the 
employ tlie verb to 6«, the French use the verb to make^ impersonally. 



What weather is it? or, how is the 
weather 7 

It is fine weather, 

It is bad weather. It is warm, 

It is cool. It is cold, 

Is it not dry ? 

No, sir ; it is wet. Is it dark ? 

No, sir ; it is moonlight. 

Is it good walking ? 

It is not good walking ; it is slippery. 

Is it day ? 

It is not day, it is night, 

Is it windy ? 

It is windy and rainy. 

Has it been stormy ? 

It was stormy yesterday, but it is agree- 
able weather to-day, 

lie promises his father to be studious. 

Do you promise it to me ? 

I promise it to you. 

She offers to buy that silk gown. 

Do you offer some meat to that poor 
man? 

I offer him some, 

He is a skillful man. 

Where did your partner put the silver 

SpOOD8? 



Quel temps fait-U ? 

II fait beau temps, 

H fait mauYius temps. II fait chaud, 

n &it frais. H £ut froid, 

Ne fait-il pas sec ? 

Non, M. ; il&it humide. Fait-Qobsonr! 

Non, M. ; il £ut dair de lune, 

Fait-il bon marcher ? 

H ne fait pas bon marcher ; il fisut glissant, 

Fait-il jour ? 

II no fait pas jour ; il foit nuit, 

Fait-il du rent ? 

n Mi du vent et de la pluie, 

A-t-il fait de V orage ? 

n a fiut de V orage hier, mais U fait un 

temps agr&ible aujourd' hui, 
II promet k son pere d' etre studieux, 
Me le promettez-vous ? 
Je vous le promets, 
Elle ofire d' acheter cette robe de aoie, 
Ofirez-vous de la viande k oe pauvrs 

homme ? 
Je lui en ofire, 
C est un habile homme, 
Votre associi oti a-t-il mis les ouillen d' 

axgientl 
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Wa ««f fTiom in fliA A^^^ n lee a miBes (Leas. 37, /2mZc,) dans le 

He put tnem in tne drawer. ^ . 

tiroir. 

Rbxabk 2. The present participle used as a noun in English, is rendered in French by an- 
other ezpreasioni as follows : 

Is stadying mnoli agreeable to you 7 Vous est-il agreable d' etudier beauooup T 
^ , . , . , H est dangereux do trop parler ; or, trop 

Speaking too much is dangerous, ^^^^ ^ dangereux. 

The former of these ez^essions is far preferable to the latter. 

RsxARK 3. En is the only preposition which may precede the present participle. The in* 
finitive is generally used after the other prepositions. 

Do you gain much by doing that ? Gagnez-vous beauooup h faiie oela 7 

Do you hope to become learned without Esp4rez-vous devenir savant sans ^tu- 

■tudying7 dier7 

I have a £uicy for learning French, J' ai envie d' i^prendre le fran9ius, 
He recites his lesson without making 

one mistake recite sa le5on sans feire une feute. 

Do you promise to come to see me ? We promise to come to see 
you to-morrow. Do your associates promise to lend you some 
money ? They promise to lend me a thousand dollars. Does your 
partner's niece promise to be studious ? She promises to be very 
studious. Does she promise a silk gown to the maid-servant ? She 
promises one to her. Does your partner offer to sell you his horse ? 
Ho offers to sell him to me. What do your partners offer you? 
Tliey offer me their money. What do you offer to sell ? We offer 
to sell some cups and saucers, and some silver forks. Are you ac- 
quainted with the American ? I am acquainted with him ; he is a 
skillful man. Have you seen my partner ? I have seen him ; he is 
an able man and very agreeable. What does he promise to his 
stodious niece ? He promises her a new silk dress. 

How is the weather ? It is fine weather. Is it not cold ? No, 
sir ; it is neither cold nor warm. Is it not damp ? No, sir ; it was 
damp yesterday, but it is dry to-day. Was it not dark last night ? 
It was not dark last night ; it was moonlight. Is it day ? It is day. 
Ifl it not windy ? It is windy and rainy. What was the weather 
yesterday ? It was rainy yesterday, but it was moonlight last night 
Is it good walking ? It is not good walking, for it is a little slippery. 
Does that child walk ? He does not walk yet. Do TroMi\^<^ \ft ^^Sa. 
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when it is slippery? I do not like to walk when it is slippery. 
Where did the Italian woman put the cups and saucers ? She put 
them in the other room on the table. Do you say you|L lesson weQ? 
I say it without making one mistake. Have you heard the news ? I 
have heard it What do your desire ? I desire to make a journey 
in Europe. 

Will you be long {long temps) in this country ? I shall be here 
long. What is the matter with that old man ? His fece is swollen. 
Is not your time precious to you ? It is very precious to me. Has 
the master bought the ink for you or for me ? He has bought it 
for himself^ {pour lui-rnkme) Is not that child's head handsome ? 
His head is handsome but too large for his body. Are you going on 
the river or on the lake ? I am going in a steamboat on the lake. 
Is not that horse very large ? His body is large, but his head is 
small. Do you desire to do your duty ? Yes, sir ; every one desires 
to uo his duty. Do yod always do your duty ? I do not always do 
my duty, but I do it conmionly. Is not the river low ? It is very 
low. 



45. QUARANTB-CINQUlfeMB LEgON. 

VERBS, PARTITIVE NOUNS, ETC. 

To tleep, DormiTy (irregular, varied like soritr^ 

To refiuey Refuser ^ (de before infinitive,) 

To answer^ Repondre^ (d before the noun,) 

/ will dOf make, Jeferai, (future of/atrc,) 

A tooth. A mile, TJne dent. Tin mille, 

To go a mile. I shall go ten miles, Faire un miUe, Je ferai dix milki^ 

• Nausea, sickness of the stomach, Mai de ctsur, 

I have sickness of the stomach, J' ai mal de coeur, 

I am siok at the sttMnaoh, J' ai mal au coeur. 

Rbxark I. De after mal is used, rather to express the name of aa ailment, and d to d 
note the part affected. 

He has the headache, H a mal de tSte, 

He has a pain in the head, II a mal k la tSte, 

I hare 1t9 tUtOuOi^ J'sLmaldAdenti^ 
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I have a pain in my teeeih, J' ai mal anx denti, 

The thumb. To pain, Le pouce. Faire mal, 

My thumb pains me, Le pouce me &it mal. 

My teeth pain me, Les dents me font mal, 

Sorrow, grief J ' Le chagrin, 

This eummer. In summer. Cot eti. En 4t^, 

This autumn. In autumn, Cet automne. En automne, 

rhis winter. In winter, Cet hiver, , En hiyer, 

Thi. i«r.%.«r Tn tl,A «.««« ^ pHntemps. Dans le putemps, an 

This •prtug-. Inthesprmg, printemps, 

Hie appetite: On horsehach. On foot, JJ appetit. A cheval. A pied, 

Do you sleep less in winter than in Dormez-vous mdns en Mver que dans le 

spring ? printemps ? 

Yes, sir ; and I eieep more in summer Qui, M. ; et je dors plus en ^ qu' en 

than in autumn, automne, 

Do you answer that man ? Kdpondez-vous k cet homme ? 

I answer him, Je lui r^ponds. 

Do you answer his letter ? Kepondez-vous k sa lettre ? 

I answer it, J'y r6ponds, (See Less. 27, Rem. 1,) 

Do you refuse to go to his house? Hbfusez-yous d' aller chez lui ? 

I have refused to go there, J' ai refus6 d' y aller, 

He has a good appetite, H a un bon appetit, 

Will you go to the country on foot ? Irez-vous k la campagne k pied ? 
I shall go there on horseback, J' irai k cheval, (See Less. 35, Rem. 1,) 

He has recited his lesson without a mis- H a r^t6 sa le9on sans faute. (See 

take. Less. 38, Rem. 2.) 

What do you refuse to sell ? I refuse to sell my new book. Do 
you refuse to recite your lessons ? We do not refuse to recite them. 
Do those studious scholars recite their lessons ? They refuse to recite 
them, and I refuse to recite mine also. Does that drunkard refuse to 
go home ? He refuses to go there. Will you go to the city on foot 
or on horseback ? I shall go there in a steamboat. Will you go in 
a steamboat on the lake ? I will go in a steamboat. Do your friends 
answer your letters? They answer them. {See Less. 21, Rem. 1.) 
Does your father answer you when you write to him ? He always 
answers me. What will you do to-morrow ? We shall do nothing 
to-morrow. What will you do next month ? We shall go to the 
country next month. Do you go a naile in the morning ? I go a 
mile in the morning and in the evening. Will you go a mile this 
eyening ? I shall go two. 
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Does your thumb pain you ? My thumb does not pain me, but 1 
have the headache and sickness of the stomach. Have you much ap- 
petite in autumn ? I have much appetite in autumn and in winter. 
Do you sleep' much in summer ? I do not sleep well when it is very 
(bien) warm. What will the workmen do to-morrow ? They will 
do all their work. Do you like better to go on horseback than to go 
on foot. I hke better sometimes to go on foot than to go on horse- 
back. Who is that stranger ? He is a poor man who has had much 
sorrow. Have not all men sorrow ? All men have sorrow and all 
have pleasure. What has that drunkard in his bottle ? He has 
nothing in it. Does he not look tipsy ? He looks tipsy. Does not 
sach one think often of himself {h soi- f) Each one thinks often of 
himself. Does any one do a benefit without recompense ? No, sir ; 
a benefit always carries its recompense with itself. 

Has not that drunkard broken his bottle? He has broken it 
Have the honest always their .recompense ? Yes, sir ; God pronusos 
to them a recompense. Has that apple much juice ? Yes, sir ; it is 
full of juice. That man looks gay ; does he not love pleasure ? Ho 
loves pleasure too much. Do you wish for some gravy with your 
meat ? No, sir ; I thank you. Does not that dollar look counterfeit! 
It looks counterfeit, and this bank-bill looks counterfeit also. What 
is the matter with that sick man ? He has a pain in his head and in 
liis back. Have you a sore finger ? No, sir ; but I have a pain in 
the left hand. Does the German woman speak English well ? Yes, 
sir ; she speaks it without making mistakes, but the French woman can 
not speak without making many mistakes. 



46. QTJARANTE-SIXifcME LEgON. 

YBBBS, ADJECTIVES, PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

TO RUN, COURIR, aRR»<»iyiJi»,) 

Je court, tueoura^ U court, turns couronSf rxnucourex, ilteourtntf 

IniB, thouruuest, he runs, we run, you run, they run. 

Shall you see ? I thaU see, Verrez-vous ? Je verrai. 

To perceive. To brings Apercevoir. Apportsr, 
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Me, 

ases bis &ther, 

I pleasure to see you 



ring. The cord^ rope, 

: string, a long cord, 

up. Fatj 

'at meat, some fat soup, 

%sherwoman, 

ode^ fashiony 

!W fashion, 



Faire pUusir, plaire^ 
U £ut plaisLr k son pdre, 
in good C est un plaisir da yous your en bonnt 
sant^, {plaitir takes de before the infin.) 
Longuey (feminme of long,) 
Le cordon. La corde. 
Tin long cordon, une longue oorde, 
La aoupe, Grasae, (feminine of graa^ 
De la yiande grasse, de la soupe grasse, 
La blanchiaaeusey 
La mode^ 
La nouyelle mode. 



Rbhark. Participles used as adjectives always aj^ee with thenr nouns. 



ars only clothes made in the 

fashion, 

n made in the old fashion, 

) key, 

iddle, in the middle, 

lat, the least seryice, 

{tedly, from interest, 
srestedly, 

eheapli/f 
iearly, 
a cheap, 
IT sir, 
» too dear, 
1 run fester than I ? 
aster than you^ 
y sell cheaper than he ? 
8 cheaper than they, 
[le master loye that scholar better 

me? 

es you better than him, 
68 us more than them, 
es our cousins more than them, 
I perceiye that thick storm ? 
iye it, 
I bring mc my money ? 

it to you, 
m see tlie washerwoman to-day ? 



n ne porte que des habits £ut8 k la nou* 

yelle mode, 
Une robe fiiite k la yieiUe mode, 
Une clef, (sometimes written ele,) 
Une clef fausse, 
Le milieu y au milieu, 
Le moindrcy le moindre seryice, 
L^ interety (masculine,) 
Par int^ret. 
Sans int^ret, 
A bon morch€y 
CheTy 

n yend k bon march^, 
Mon cher monsieur, 
n yend trop cher, 
Courez-yous plus yite que moi ? 
Je cours plus yite que yous, 
Vendent-ils k meilleur march6 que lui 7 
n yend k meilleur marche qu' eux, 
Le maitre aime-t-il mieux cet ecolier qiw 

md? 
II yous aime mieux que lui, 
n nous aime mieux qu' eux, 
n aime mieux nos coufflnes qu' elles, 
Aperceyez-yous cet orage 6pais? 
Je V apergois, 

M' apportez-yous mon argent ? 
Je yous V apporte, 
yerrezry(nu\a\i\siiQ\oniQS<o&ftVQ^^^ 
8 
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We shall not see her ; but my brother Nous ne la verrons pas ; mais moB fr^ 
will see her, la yerra. 

When will my partners see you ? They will see me the day aftei 
to-morrow. Will you see the washerwoman soon ? I shall see ha 
to-day. Will you see the master's niece ? I shall not see her. Why 
do those children run ? They run because they are afraid of the rain. 
Docs that horse run fast ? He runs fast and he is very gentle, {doux.) 
Do you perceive him whom you are looking for ? I perceive him and 
he perceives me. We perceive some travelers ; do they not perceive 
us ? Thoy perceive us. Do you bring me the new books ? I do not 
bring them to you. Do the servants bring them to me ? They 
bring them to you. What does the washerwoman bring ? She 
brings the clean hnen. Of what have you need ? I have need of ? 
long cord and of a long string. Is that soup good ? The soup ii 
good, but this meat is too fat. 

Does that strp.'i ^or please your friend from interest? Yes, sir; he 
does not the least service disinterestedly. Ilave you the key of my 
chamber ? No, sir ; I have the key of mine. Has not that man a 
false key ? He has a false one. Where does the servant put the 
barrel ? He puts it in the middle of the road. Where has he put 
the chair ? He has put it in the middle of the room. Is not butter 
dear ? Yes, sir ; every thing {tout) is dear in this city. Does not 
that merchant sell dear ? No, sir ; he sells too cheap. Do you study 
your lesson without speaking ? I study it without speaking, and I 
recite it without making mistakes. Do you wish for gravy with your 
meat ? No, sir ; I thank you. Have you some red ink ? I have 
bome. 

Will you go with my brother or with me ? I will go with him. 
Have you much fruit ? I have not much, but I have enough. Has 
that man much money ? He has so many dollars that he does not 
like to count them. Has that boy a pain in his knee ? He has a 
pain in his knee and in his right hand. Has he not a pain in his 
finger ? He has a pain in it, (y.) Do you admire the character of 
that old man ? No, sir ; his body is healthy, but he is discontented. 
Why are you so discontented ? I am discontented because my finger 
is sore and my teeth pain me. Do you beheve in God ? I behevein 
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Do you work much ? We work much. Do those who work 
have the body healthy ? They have it healthy. Is working 
useful ? Working much is very useful, and studying much is 
sefiil also. 



4T. QUARANTE-SEPTlfcME LEgON. 

VERBS, NOUNS, ETC. 

'4tr, Paraitrej (varied like connaitre, Les. 25,) 

m, come hack^ Revenir, (varied as venir* Less. 21,) 

utend? Iv>mund, Enverrez-vou, ? J> en»«TO.-, (future o' 

' envoyer^) 

9cate, lawyer. Some linen, Un avocat. De la toile, 

ToUe is linen cloth ; Huge is linen made into garments. 

tion^ movement. A motive, Ce mouvement. Un motif, 

, defect. A fact, deed, TJn defaut. TJn fait, 

i. Early, Aimable. De bonne heure, 

tU, Pas du tout, 

', €B Sunday, Le dimancke, dimanohe, 

r, on Monday, Le lundi, lundi, 

jtf, on Tuesday, I^e mardi, mardi, 

^day, on Wednesday, Le mercredi, mercredi, 

ay, on Thursday, liejeudi, jeudi, 

on Friday, Le vendredi, vendredi, 

ty, on Saturday, Le samedi, samedi, 

« appear, Les 6toiles paraissent, 

idying mucli seem agreeable to Vous parait-il agreable d' ctudier beau 

coup? 
I agreeable and useful to me, Cela me parait agr^ble et utile, 
I returning from the lawyer's ? Revenez-vous de chez V avocat ? 
taming from his house, and my Je reviens de chez lui, et mes amis en 
• are returning from there also, reviennent aussi, 
I tend some linen to the lawyer 7 Enverrez-vous de la toile k V avocat 7 

not send him any at all, Nous ne lui en enverrons pas du tout, 

'ements are beautiful, II a les mouf ements beaux, 

lOts are very extraordinary, Ces faits sont bien extraordinaires, 

* Compounds generally are varied like the\r t\inp\e 'vel^^ML 
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£Ie goes to the market early, H ya an marche de bonne heme, 

[ will go to the lawyer's on Monday, J' irai ohes 1' avocat lundL 

Rbmark. The article if sometiines used with the days of the week to denote somdhuil 
labitual. 

Ele will go home Sundays, II ua chez Ini le dunanohe, 

( shall be here on Sunday, Je serai id dimanche, 

Die washerwoman comes her© Satur- _ , . . 

, La blanchisseuse vient ici lo samedi, 

rhey wish to depart on Saturday, Sa veulent partir samedi, 

My dear friend, you oblige me, Mon cher ami, vous me rendez service, 

[Je obliges every body, H rend service k tout le monde, 

Woa it not cold on Tuesday ? N' a-t-il pas &it froid mardi ? 

It was cold on Tuesday and Wednesday, II a foit froid mardi et mercredi, mais il 

but it was warm on Thursday, a &it chaud jeudi, 

(t will be rainy to-morrow, II fera de la pluio demain. 

Is it day ? It is not day. Is it niglit ? It is night and the moon 
.jid the stars appear. Will it not be {fera) day soon ? It is day 
aJrcady and the sun appears. Does that lady appear to you amiable ? 
She appears to me very amiable. Does that man appear to you 
lame ? lie appears to mfi lame. What is the matter with him ? 
He has a pain in his left foot. Do not those children appear to you 
amiable ? They appear to me amiable and studious. Are you 
returning from the lawyer's ? I am returning from his house. Is 
your partner returning from your house ? He is returning from my 
house. Will you send your hnen to the tailor ? I will send it to him. 
Will your friend send him as much hnen as you ? He will send him 
as much as I. Is the motion of this boat agreeable to you ? No, sir ; 
it gives me sickness (le mat) of the stomach. 

That man obliges every body ; what (quel) is his motive ? Interest 
is his only (seul) motive. Is not his motive good ? No, sir ; he does 
every thing (tout) from interest. Does the lawyer do nothing disin- 
terestedly ? He does nothing disinterestedly. Do you know any one 
without fault ? I know no one without fault. Do you admire the 
character of Miss C. ? I admire her ; she appears to me without feult 
Is not that new history very extraordinary ? Yes, sir ; it is full of 
strange facts. Each one answers for (de) his deeds ; do you beheve 
that ? I believe that. Do you go out early in the morning ? I go 
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'ery early {de tres-bonne heure,) Does not God appear every 
3 in his works ? He appears in all his works. Does not money 
u* to you a very useful thing? Itappearsto me very useful. Have 
Duch of it ? I have none at alL 

that road straight or curved ? It is curved. Have you a pain 
3 right foot or in the left ? I have a pain in the left. Will you 
>ur work on Monday and Tuesday ? No, sir ; I shall do it on 
aesday and Thursday. Where will you be on Friday ? I shall 
home on Friday. Is not Sunday {le dimanche) the first day oi 
'eek f Sunday is the first day of the week and Saturday is the 
What causes so much noise? The wind causes it Do you 
?rench songs f No, sir ; I sing English songs. Has that maid- 
it broken the handle of the broom ? She has broken the handle 
s broom, and the handle of this knife. How many cents has that 
He has none at all. Did you buy that picture on credit or 
sh ? I bought it for cash ; I buy nothing on credit. Does that 
love labor ? He loves labor. 



48. QUARANTE-HUITlfeMB LEgON. 

VBBBS, OOMPABATIVBS, ETC. 

^ng^ Amener, (varied as acheter, Less. 20.> 

Apporter is to bring by carrying ; amener to bring without carrying. 

uard^ keep^ Garder, 

otfi, Gagner^ (a before infinitive,) 

tide. On this side, Le cote. De oe c6t^-oi, 

lat mde. The cAtn, De ce c6t6-l^. Le menton, 

^«or. Sweet, La liqueur. Douce, (feminine of doux,) 

weet liquor. The spectacle, play, La liqueur douoe. Le spectacle, 

e play. The kitchen. An spectacle. La cuisine, 

m kitchen. The swine, pig, A la ouidne. Le cochon, 

urn. In his turn, Son tour. A son tour, 

tthing else, Quelqu^ autre chose, 

Rien autre chose, {Ne aooompanying tlie 
*"^*^*» verb^rithrien,^ 
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Short. Charming^ Court. Charmani^ 

Maliciout, Malin, (maacnline,) maUgne^ (i 

Said, told, Dit, (past participle of Dire,) 

The word, Le mot, 

Rbmark 1. Comparativra generally, where the foUowinf Terb may ha^e a pamaple, ad* 
iective or verb uuderstooU after it, require such followinf verb to be preceded by le. Thos . 

lie u not so siok as be bdieres, 11 n' est pes auooi malade qu' Q U <voit, 

That is not so difficult as they think, Cda n' est pes «i difficile qu' oq 2e poiae, 
Is she not more modest than she ap- N' est-^e pas pluo modeste qn' die U 
pears*? paralt? 

RsMARK 2. Comparatives of superiority or inferiority (that ia, those formed bjpbUy moifu^ 
mieux, meiUeurfpia or/>tre,) require ne before the following verb, unless the comparisou be 
negative. 

Us sont moins riches que nons ne U 

They are less rich than we are, ^ 

*' ' sonunes, 

I have more money than yon haye, J' ai plus d' argent quo vons n' en avez, 

lie is more skillful than you belicye, H est pluo habile qae vous ne le croyei, 

We are better than they say, Nous sommes meilleurs qn' on ne le dit, ' 

lie is as unhappy as he appears, II est ausoi malheurenx qu* il le parait, 

I have no less courage than he has, Je n' ai pas moins de courage qu' il en af, 

_ , . , . . Gagnent-ils plus d* argent que nous n' en 

Do tbcy gam more money than we gain 7 « 

, ,. , , , n amene (ou conduit) son frere chrtmoi, 

lie conducts his brother to my house, ^^^^ ^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Tliey bring the horses, Us amenent les chevaux, 

He keeps all my letters, II garde toutes mes lettres, 

His side pains him, I^ c6te lui iait mal, 

Are they coming on this side? Vienneht-ils de ce cAt6-ci ! 

They are coming on that side, lis viennent de ce cdte-la, 

His chin is Bhort, II a le menton court, 

Tliis book is charming, Ce livre est charmant, 
That maid-servant looks malicious ; Is Cette servante a T air malin ; n* est-elle 
she not malicious f pas maligne f 

♦ In the first of the above three sentences, the verb to le is understood \7ieUnot9o tick a% 
he helices {hiTMH/TO be,) or believes {that he ra.) So in the second ; that ienotso diffievU 
at they t'nnk (« to bs,) or think (that it is.) The first sentence below means, they an lest 
rich than we are (eicu.) Thus in the first three of these sentences the verb to be is under- 
stood, and in the fourth an adjective^ and tlie place of these is supplied in French by ^ In 
the fifth sentence ; I have more money than you have (of it,) neither a verb nor an ac^ectiTe 
bat o/it is understood, which of course is rendered in French by en, and le is not used. 

t i\r0 is omitted in this last phrase, becaose the comparison is negative, and in the itteced- 
Ing because itia not one of faperiority not inferlotity. 
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H&ve yon said your lesKm T Avez-Yous dit votre le9on ? 

I have said it, Je V ai dite, {See Leas. 37, RuUy) 

Have you said aU the words 7 Avez-vous dit tous les mots ? 

I have said them all, Je les ai tous dits, 

Have you said all your lessons ? Avez-vous dit toutes vos Ic^onb ? 

I have said them aU, Je les ai toutes dites, 

He has friends ; has he any thing dse ? H a des amis ; a-t-il quelqn' autre ohose? 

He has nothing else, II n' a rien autre chose, 

Hewalksasfitst asl, H marche aussi vite que moi, 

What day is it to-day ? Quel jour est-ce aujourd' hui ? 

It is Thursday. To-morrow will be 

■p.^ C est jcudi. Demsun sera vendredi. 

Do you conduct your friends hither (ici?) We conduct them 
hither. Do you bring your cousin here ? I bring him here. Does 
the servant bring your new horse to your house ? He brings him to 
my house. What does the musician gain ? He gains good friends. 
Does he gain nothing else ? He gains something else. What do 
your friends gain ? They gain much money. Do you not gain more 
than they? We gain more than they gain. Do you keep your 
money ? We do not keep it. Do your friends keep theii-s ? They 
keep it. Do you keep my letters ? I keep them all. Do you like 
this Kquor ? I like it, it is sweet and agreeable. Where does the 
cook take the pig ? He takes it to the kitchen. Is the pig fat or lean ? 
14 i^very faL What is th« matter with you ? My chin is sore. Do 
you drink the sweet Kquor ? I drink it. Do you drink any thing 
else ? I drink nothing else. I drink more than you beheve. 

Where is that charming lady going ? She is going to the play. 
Does she often go to the play ? She goes there as often as I. Is that 
river straight ? No, sir ; it makes several turns. Do you not speak 
in your turn ? Yes, sir ; each one speaks in his turn. Is not that 
man's chin short ? It is very short. Where is the roast pig {cochon 
rdti ?) The cook has carried it to the kitchen. Have you said all the 
words of your lesson ? I have said them all. Did you say your lesson 
without making mistakes ? I did not say it without making some 
mistakes, {Less. 44, Rem. 3 .) Is not that lady charming ? Yes, miss ; 
she is beautiftd and very amiable. Are the soldiers coming on this 
side or on that side ? They are coming on that side. Have you 
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many pictures ? Yes, sir ; I have more pictures than you have. 
Does not that fact appear to you strange ? It appears to me very 
strange. Do I sing to your liking ? Yes, sir ; you sing better than 
I sing; you sing better than they say. 

Does your partner love labor ? No, sir; he works against his will 
(liking.) Does that lazy scholar study (against his hking) unwillingly? 
lie studies unwillingly. Has it not been cold the past night ? It has 
been very cold. Do you always shut the door of your chamber when 
you go out ? I always shut tho door and the windows. Why do 
you extinguish tho lights ? I extinguish them because it is day, and 
we have no nood of lights. lias the husband of that old man's niece 
much money ? lie has more money tlian his father-in-law has. 
Have you more forks than you have spoons ? I have more spoons 
than I have forks. Is it night ? It is night and the moon and stars 
appear. It is damper than it appears. 



49. QUARANTE-NEUVlfcME LEgON. 

PROPER NAMES OP COUNTRIES, CITIES, ETC. 

RsMARK 1. The names of countries are generally feminine. 

France. England^ La France. U Angleterre,/ ♦ 

Switzerland. Spain, La Suisse. U Espagne, 

Russia. Prussia, Jjo, Russie. La Prusse, 

Scotland. Ireland, U ilcosse. L' Irlande, 

Sweden. Italy, La Suede. L' Italie, 

Turkey. Greece, La Turquie. La Chrece. 

A few are masculine. 

Denmark. Portugal, Le Danemarc. Le Portugal, 

Canada. Peru, Le Canada. Le Perou. 

Remark 2. The names of countries generally take the article, the names of cities olaU it 
Europe touches Asia, L» Europe touche a V Asie, 

Africa does not touch America, L' Afrique ne touche pas a 1» Amiriqut^ 

France is the most beautiful country of La France est le plus beau pays de 

Europe, V Europe, 

London is lar/r?r than Paris, Londres est plus grand que Paris. 
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Ill 



RuKARK 3. Aty tn, or to before the name of a city Is rendered by d, before a feminine nam« 
of a country by en ; before a masculine name by d,from before eitlier is rendered by cfe, and 
with the»e prepositions the article is omitted before the names of coanlries. 



He is going to Germany ; to Peru^ 

We come from England, 

I will send to Russia, 

They are returning from Spain, 

I am going to New York, 

He dwells in Boston, 

They come from London, 



n va en AlUmagne; du Perou, 
Nous venons d* Angleterre, 
J' enverrai en Russie, 
Es reviennent d' Espagne, 
Je vais k New- York, 
n demeure k Boston, 
Us viennent de Londres. 



Remj^^ 4. A few names of countries and cities always take the article. 



I come from Canada, 

They dwell at Havre, 

She is going to New Orleans, 

Is there ? are there ? 

There is, there are, 

Has there been ? was there ? 

There has been, there was, 

Win there be ? There will be, 



Je viens du Canada, 

Us demeurent au Havre, 

Elle va & la Nouvelle-Orleans, 

Ya-t-il? 

Ilya, 

Ya-t-fleu? 

H y a eu, 

Y aura-t-il ? II y aura, 



Coffee with milk. Cof&e without milk, Cafe au lait, CafS noir, 



A church. To church, 
A school. To school. 
The breakfast. The dinner. 
At breakfast, at dinner. 
To breakfast. To dine. 
Do you breakfast early ? 



Une eglise. A.V 6glise, 
Une ecole. }l V 6cole, 
Le dSjeuner. Le diner, 
A d6jeuncr, k diner. 
Dejeuner. Diner, 
Dejeunez-Yous de bonne heure ? 
Je dejeune de bonne heure, et je dine de 
bonne heure, 

Y a-t-il beaucoup de fruit dans le jardin ? 
n y en a beaucoup,. 

Y a-t-il du vm dans oe baril ? 
II y en a un pen, 
n y a du monde ohez yous, 
N' y a-t-il point de pommes sur la table! 
II n' y en a point, 



I breakfast early and dine early, 

Is there much fruit in the garden ? 

There is much. 

Is there some wme in that barrel ? 

There is a little, 

There are some people at your house, 

Are there no apples on the table ? 

There are none, 

How many scholars are there in that Combien d' ^coliers y a-t-il dans cetle 

school ? 6oole ? 

There are thirty-five, H y en a trente-cinq, 

There are only ten, H n' y en a que dix, 

Will there be some roast beef at dinner f Y aura-t-il du bcBuf r6ti k diner t 
There will be some, H y en aura, 

8* 
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Was there some coffee with milk at „ „ , ,, ,.>,/. , 
- , - _^ , Y a-t-il eu du cafe au lait a dejeunerT 

breakfast ? "* 

There was some coffee with milk at „ , ,, ,.,,,. ^m 

breakfert, and there will be ^me oof- ° y "«" f «f «".■"* ^ dfejeoner.etd 
fee wiihort milk at dinner, y anr. du oofe no^ i diner, 

Have there been some people here T Y a-t-Q eu du monde id ? 

There have been some, H y en a eu. 

Is there a church in this village ? Yes, sir, there are two. How many 
windows are there in your room? There are four. How many 
schools are there in your village ? There are only three. Is there 
some wine at the bottom (aufond) of that barrel ? Th^e is a little. 
Is there not some vinegar at the bottom of that cask ? There is none. 
Have there been some people at your house this morning? There 
have been some. Have you already dined ? I have dined. Do you 
not dine early ? We dine early and we breakfast early also. Does 
your neighbor breakfast early ? He breakfasts early and he dines early 
also. Where will you go on Sunday ? I shall go to church on Sun- 
day ; and I shall go to school on Monday. Does your neighbor 
always go to church Sundays ? He does not go there at all. Do you 
like coffee without milk ? I like coflfee without milk at dinner, and I 
like coffee with milk at breakfast. 

Is Spain larger than Switzerland ? Yes, sir ; Spain is larger than 
Switzerland, and Russia is larger than Spain. Does Scotland touch 
Ireland ? No, sir ; Scotland touches England, but it does not touch 
Ireland. Is Denmark a large country ? No, sir ; it is not so large 
as Portugal. Is New York larger than Boston ? Yes, sir ; New 
York is the largest city {la plus grande ville) in tliis country. Are 
you going to Prussia ? I am going to Prussia and to Sweden. Will 
you go to Italy ? I shall go to Italy, to Turkey, and to Greece. 
Do you dwell in Paris ? No, sir ; I dwell at Havre. When will you 
go to New Orleans ? I shall go there on Wednesday. Is your friend 
from Baltimore ? No, sir ; he is from New Orleans. Is there not a 
light in your room ? There is none. Do the fixed stars borrow their 
hght ? No, sir ; the moon borrows her light, but the fixed stars do 
not borrow theirs. 

What has that child broken ? He has broken my window. What 
has the husband of that lady a fancy to buy ? He has a fancy to buy 
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some cups and saucers. Does he wish to buy these cups and saucers f 
Yes, sir; and he wishes to buy those forks and spoons. Can you tell 
me who that man is ? He is the husband of that amiable lady. D6es 
his spouse wish to go to New York ? No, madam ; she wishes to go 
to New Orleans. Is there something at the bottom of that cask ? 
There is a httle water. Why do you look so sad ? The bad weather 
makes me sad {Less, 37, Bern,) What is the weather ? It is rainy. 
Is it not dark ? It is very dark. Was it cold yesterday ? It was 
cold and slippery. Why are you so studious ? I am studious because 
I wish to learn mucL 



60. CINQUAirnfcME LEgON. 

DEGRESS OF COMPARISONS, DATES, ETC 

January. February^ Janvier. Fevriery 

March. AprU, Mars. AvrU, 

May. JunCj Mai. Juin. 

July. August, Juillet. AoHty 

Stptembeir. October, Septemhre. Octobre, 

November. December, Novembre. Dicembre, 

The names of the months and of the days of the week, are masculine. 

f Quel jour du mois est-oe T 
What day of the month is it T ] Quel quantidme (du mois) avons-nons 7 

( Quel jour du mois avons-nons T 

e C est le premier, 
It is the first, < Nous avons le premier, 

( Nous sommes au premier, 

/ C est le deux, 
It is the seoond, < Nous avons le deux, 

( Nous sommes au deux^ 

In speaking of the days of the month, the French use the caMhial numbers, except for th 
first. 

It is the third. It is the fourth, C est le trois. Nous avons le qnatre. 

ft is the eleventh of July, C est le onze* JuiUet, 



* J>, que, and fe do not omit the e before onse and onxi^mt. 
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New- York, le quinze, (dc) Decembre 
New York, December fifteentli, eigh- ^.^_^^^ cent-cinquante. {See cord. 

teen hundred and fifty, .^^^ numbers, Less. 25, vote,) 

This morning I received your letter of Ce matin j* ai re$u votre lettre du dix du 

the tenth of last month, mois dernier. 

Received^ Regu, (past partknple of reeevoir,) 

Philadelphia, January fifth, eighteen Philadelphie, cinq Janvier, dix-hmt 

hundred and fifty-one, cent-cinquante et un, 

•/n store. In the store. En magasin. Dans le magasin. 

The former of these phrases hns much the character of an adf^erb or adjective. When we 
speak of a thing as stored j we may use en magasin; while dans le magaain corresponds to 
in the store, in English. 

He is in prison, (imprisoned,) D est en prison, 

He goes into the prison, B va dans la prisoi^ 

Have you some cider in barrel, (barreled?) Avez-vous du cidre en baril ? 
I have some in this barrel, J' en ai dans ce baril. 

Rbmark I. From these examples we perceive that dans has a sense precise and d«> 
termined, while tliat of en is vaj(ue and indefinite. 

To fall, Tomber, 

To produce, Produire, (varied like conduire,) 

To freeze. To prefer, Geler. Preferer, 

Sweden produces iron, Sjel Suode produit du fer, 

I fall often when it is slippery, Je tombe souvent quand il fait glissant| 

It freezes much in Russia, II gcle beaucoup en Rusae. 

Wheat. Bucktoheat, Le bU. Le sarrasin, le bli noir^ 

A pancake. A buckwheat cake, Une or^pe. Une or^pe de sarrasin. 

He wishes for buckwheat cakes with H veut des crepes de bl6 noir au beurre 

butter and syrup, et au sirop, 

I prefer the honest to the useful, Je pr^fi^re P honnSte k V utile. 

Rule. The Comparative Degrees of superiority or infe- 
riority, is formed in French by prefixing to the positive the 
adverbs plus or moins, and the Superlative, by prefixing to 
the comparative the article Ze, or a possessive adjective. 

Small, smaller, the smallest, Petit, plus petit, le plus petit. 

Agreeable, less agreeable, the least Agreable, moms agreable, le moins agr6- 
agreeable, able. 

MetUeur and le meiUeur, are used for the comparative and superlative of ban ; moindrt, k 
moindre, may be used for those of petit ; mieux, and le tnxeux, are used for those of 6}en ; and 
pire, lepire^ msj be used for those of mauvais ; pis and le f>i«, for those of mof. 
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, My foot ia smaller than yours, J' ai le pied plus petit que vous, 

His foot is the smallest, II a le pied le plus petit, 

This scholar is less studious than that Get 6coIier-ci est inoins studicux que 

one, celui-14. 

That one is the least studious, Celui-la est le moins studieuz. 

It is my best horse, C est mon meilleur cheval. 

Plus petit applies to Wbat is measured ; moindre to what is valaed. 

His room is smaller than yoiffs, Sa chambre est plus petite que la v6tre, 

My brother is smaller than yours, Mon frere est plus petit que le votre, 

EHs merit is not the least, Son merite n' est pas le moindre^ 

His talents are less than yours, Sd5 talents sont moindres que les votres. 

What day is it to-day ? It is Monday to-day and to-morrow will 
be Tuesday. Will you go home on Wednesday ? No, sir ; I shall 
go home on Thursday or Friday. When will you go to Philadelphia ? 
I shall go there on Saturday, the first of January. What day of the 
month is it ? It is the second of December. Is it not (n* est-ce pas) 
the third ? No, sir ; it will be the third to-morrow. Do you prefer 
February to April ? I prefer April to February. Is not March a 
month of spring ? Yes, sir ; March, April, and May, are the months 
of spring, and tfune, July, and August, are the months of summer 
Do you Hke the months of autumn ? I prefer September, October; 
and November, the months of autumn to the months of winter. Does 
it freeze much here in winter ? It freezes much here in December, in 
January, and in February. What does France produce ? France 
produces wine, and Spain and Portugal produce wine also. 

Is not Paris a beautiful city ? Yes, sir ; Paris is the most beautiful 
city in Europe. Does it freeze more in Sweden than in Italy ? Yes, 
sir ; it does not freeze much in Italy. Is it shppery when it freezes ? 
It is slippery when it freezes. Do you fall when it is shppery ? I 
often fiall when it is shppery. Have you much cider in the barrel ? 
I have not much. Is there cider in that barrel? There is a httle. 
cider at the bottom of that barrel. Did you receive my letter ? I 
received it at Philadelphia the fifth of May. Does that child fall often 
when he walks ? He does not fall because he does not yet walk. 
Why do those boys fall so often ? They fall because it has frozen 
much and {que) is slippery. Do you prefer Europo to America? 
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No, miss ; I prefer America to Europe. What does your aunt offer 
to give her maid ? She offers to give her a new silk gown. 

Is not your partner an able man ? He is very able. What weather 
is it? It is damp. Was it damp yesterday ? It was not damp yes- 
terday, it was fine {beau) weather. Is it dark to-night (eette nuit?) 
No, sir ; it is moonhght Was it moonlight last night ? Yes, sir ; it 
has been moonlight duriig (jpendant) several nights. Has that lady 
bought the silk dress? She has bought the silk dress and the silk 
parasol Do you recite your lesson without making mistakes? No, 
sir ; I can not recite it without making a few mistakes. When will the 
workman do his work ? He will do it to-day. Will you go a mile 
this morning ? I shall go two. Does your thumb pain you ? My 
thumb pains me and I have the teethache. Do you sleep more in 
Bunmier than in winter ? Yes, sir ; and I have more appetite in win- 
ter than in summer. Is that cord {corde) suflfidently long? Yes, 
sh: ; it is longer than you beUeve. 



51. CINQTJANTE ET UNlfcME LEgON. 



IMPERFECT IKDIOATIYE. 



Thb Impbrfbot TBM8B in French, is formed by changing otu of the first person plural of 
(he indicatiTe present into the following terminations : 



A IS, 



AIS, 



A.IM0N8, /orm», 



CHOISISSON8,/omt«, 



Rbcbvons, formtf 



RBNDOM8,/onn», 



AIT, 



IONS, 



IJSZ, 



'J'aimaia 

I was loving, 

7V« aimoMf 

Thou wast loving, 
'Je choitissais^ 

I was choosing, 

Thou wast choosing, 
'JerecevaiSf 
I was receiving, 
Tu recevaiSf 
Thou wast receiving, 
Je rendaiSj 
I was returning, 
Thi rendaiSf 
Thou wast returning, 



II aimaitf 
He was loving. 
Nous aimionSf 
We were loving, 
// choisissaitf 
He was choosing, 
Nou8 choiaisaionaf 
We were choosing, 
11 recevaitf 
He was receiving, 
Nnu receviorUf 
We were receiving, 
Jl rendaitj 
He was returning, 
Nout rendiona 



AIENT, Thus: 

Voua aimieXf 
You were loving, 
Jla aimaientf 
They were loving, 
Voua ehoiaiaaiexy 
You were choosing, 
Jta ehoiaiaaaieni. 
They were choosing, 
Voua reeevieZf 
You were receiving, 
Ha recevaientf 
They were receiving, 
Voua rendieXf 
You were returning. 
Ha rendaientf 
They wert returning. 
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Let the teacher exercise the learner with other verbs, if necessary, until the formation ot 
this tense is sufficiently familiar. 

trnMf the only exception to this rule, makes its imperfect, 

J* itaia, tu itaia^ il itaitj noita itiona^ etc., 

I was, thou wast, he was, we were. 

This past tense always expresses what is repeated or continuous. When, therefore, any 
thing is spoken of as once done and finished,* without reference to continuance, this tense is 
not to be used. 

Cicero was a great orator^ Giceron itait un grand orateur^ 

Washington was a great man, Washington Hait un grand homme, 

We had much fruit when we lived in Nous avians beauooup de fruit quand 

the country, ^ nous demeurions k la campagne, 

T was looking for my penknife and I Je cher chats mon canif et j'ai trouv^ 

found my lead pencil, mon crayon. 

In all these phrases we perceive that the imperfect tense denotes continuous (i. e. nnfin* 
ished or imperfect) action. Cicero continued to be a great orator. Washington continued to 
be a great man ; and we continued to have much fniit while we continued to dwell in the 
country. The looking for the penknife, too, was continuous and unfinished, while the finding 
of the pencil denotes no continuance, but is an action finished and perfect, and is, therefore, 
in the perfect tense. So in the following, it will be observed that continuous or imperfect ac- 
tion is expressed by the imperfect tense, that which is finished, or perfect, by the perfect 
tense. 

You were reading (continuous) whiU I 

was breakfiurting, (continuous,) V°" '*"« P""^'"* ?"' J« dijeumiU, 

They were (continuous) in the street lis Staient dans la rue quand noua les 

when we saw them, (not continuous^) avons vus. 
Thou wast working (continuous) while 

I w»i .leeping, (continuou,,) ^u travatlla,, pendant que ,e dormaU, 

She was (continuous) at your house Elle etait chez vous quand je Pai en- 

when I heard (not con.) her sing, tendue chanter. 

They studied (continuous) while you „ , , 

talked, (eontinuou,,) ^ etuduutnt pendant qne vons parluz, 

He had (continuous) the pictures when B avait les tableaux quand je les ai 

I bought (not contiftuous) them, achctcs. 

Thou wast (continuous) at Paris when , . ^ . 

Iwaa(c,m«m»o»,)there, Tu e(a« i Pans qnand j' y ^to...t 

* That action which is in a state of continuance or repetition is of course unfinished or im* 
perfect. Hence the propriety of the name imperfect tense. 

t fVas with the present participle and tised with the infinitive in English, have been given as 
criteria of the use of the imperfect in French. These are correct when they can be applied, 
but they do not include all cases. In the last two of the above phrases, for instance, we 
should not say in English, He to€u havings or he used to have^ etc., nor, Thouteast beings etc. 
The true characteristic of this tense is, that it represents the action as unfinished and contin- 
uous at the time mentioned. It is, thersfors, properly called impstfect. 
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To Otoe, oughty 

It is good traveling^ 

It is good living in Europe, 

It is dear living in Paris, 

Is it as dear living in New Tork as in 

Paris? 
It is as dear livmg there, 
Joyous. As joyous as they. 
As good bread, 

Ilave you as good bread as this ? 
The Bight. He is short-sighted, 
Before^ 

Before dinner, before dining, 
Before breakfast, before breakfasting. 
Have you apples still 7 
I have enough still, 
I have no more money, 
I have no more, 

I have nothing more. The season, 
The fog. It is foggy, 
It is sunny. It will be sunny. 
The fountain^ 
Crazy, 

Opened, also open. 
That girl looks crazy. 
Has she opened the door ? 
She has opened it, 
I leave the window shut. 
Do you still owe money ? 
I do not owe any more. 



Devoir, 

n fait bon voyager, 

H fait bon vivre en Europe, 

H fait cher vivre k Paris, 

Foit-il aussi cher vivre k New-York qn' k 

Paris? 
B y fiiit ausei cher vivre, 
Joyeux. Aussi joyeux qu' eux, 
i)' aussi bon pain, 

Avez-vous d' aussi bon pain que celm-d} 
La vue. II a la vue courte, 
Avant, {de before the infinitive,) 
Avant diner, avant de diner, 
Avant dejeuner, avant de dejeuner, 
Avez-vous encore dcs pommes ? 
J' en oi encore assez, 
Je n' ai plus d' argent, 
Je n' en oi plus, 
Jo n' ai plus rien. La saison, 
Le brouiUard. B foit du brouillard, 
B fait du soleQ. B fera du soleil, 
JjBifontaine, 

Fou,fol bef. vowel and silent h ; folle, (f.) 
Ouvert, (past participle of ouvrir,) 
CettefilleaPairfou, 
A-t-elle ouvert la porte ? 
Elle V a ouverte, 

Je laisse la fenetre (or) crois6e fermee, 
Devez-vous encore de V argent ? 
Je n' en dois plus. 



Plus J (expressing an idea of time,) like rien, jamais, etc., takes no pas after ne. 

Do those men still owe you money ? They owe me much still. 
Do you still owe me some ? We owe you no more. Dost thou owe 
much ? No, sir ; I owe nothing, but my partner owes much. Is it 
good traveling ? It is good traveling. Is it always good traveling 
in summer ? It is always better traveling {meilleur voyager) in sum- 
mer than in winter. Is it good Hving in London? It is good living 
in London, but it is better hving {meilleur vivre) in Paris. Why 
does that scholar look so joyous ? He looks joyous because he has 
recited his lesson very well. Is that man phort-sighted ? He is not 
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short-sighted ; he is bhnd of one eye. Will you go to the country 
before Monday ? No, sir ; I shall not go there before Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Will your brother go there Thursday or Friday ? lie 
will not go there at all. Will you go to the north before the beauti- 
ful season ? Yes, sir ; I shall go the fourth of March. Which season 
do you like the best ? I like all the seasons, but I prefer the spring 
to all the others. Is it foggy? No, sir; it was very foggy this 
morning, but now (ot present) it is sunny, and it will be sunny to-mor- 
row. That man looks crazy ; is he not crazy ? He is not crazy. Is 
he going to the fountain ? He is going there. What does he bring ? 
He brings some water from the fountain. 

Where were you yesterday ? I was at home yesterday. Where 
were your brothers last week ? They were in the country. Had you 
many friends when you were in Paris ? We had many. What were 
you doing this morning while we were' breakfasting ? I was sleeping 
while you were breakfasting. Were you dining while we were study- 
ing ?* What was the master doing while you were studying ? Was 
he not writing ? Hadst thou thy book when the master spoke to 
thee? Wast thou in the street when he saw thee? Was that 
scholar studying when you called him ? Was he not sleeping ? Did 
you breakfast early when you Hved in the city ? Did those scholars 
know (how) to speak the French when they were studying the Spanish? 
Had you much money when you bought that horse ? 

In the month {au mots) of February it is very cold still ; but the 
days are a httle longer ; the night does not come so quick ; (vitc;) and 
in the morning, it is day a little sooner (plus idt.) The country is 
still very sad. Do you know that this month is the shortest of all ? 
It has only twenty-eight days, while {tandis que) the others have 
thirty and some thirty-one. January is the first month and February 
is the second. 

* It will now be profitable for the learner to form answers for himself. Many of them 
will, therefore, be omitted hereafter, for the learner 1 1 sapply. 
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53. CINQTJANTE-DETJXltaVIE LEgON. 



VERBS, ADJBOTIYES, PB0N0UK8, ETC 



To laighj to laugh at. To weep, 

Out. Out of its place, 

Will you come ? 

I ID ill come J 

To mountj atcend^ go up, 

The barber^ 

The ekyj firmament^ heaven 

A cloud. A piece, 

A taek. Some wool. 

That affair, bueinees. Each, 



Rire, rire de, Pleurer, 

Hore. Hon de sa place, 

ViendreZ'Voue ? 

Je viendrai, (fiitiire of venir,) 

Monter, 

Le barbier, 

Le del, 

Un nuage. Tine piiee, 

Une tdche. De la laine, 

Cette affaire. Chaque, 



Chaque is an a(]yective, and ki always used with a noun ; ehaeun is a pronoun and alwaji 
used witliout one. 

Each Bcholar will como, and each one Chaque 6coliere viendra, et ohacnne 



will have her lesson ready, 
Ready, 

Angry, also eorry. 
Easy, 
Difficult, 
The flour. 

Has the baker bread as good as this 7 



aura sa le9on prete, 
Prit, (d bef. inf., pour before the noun,) 
FachS, (de before the infin. and noon,) 
Facile, (d before the infin. and noon,) 
Difficile, (d before the infin. and noun,) 
"LAfarine, 
Le boulanger a-t-il du pain anssi bon que 

celui-d ? 

Remaiuc 1. All adjectives may be placed after their nouns, when like the above thsy are 
qualified bj adverbs. 



Is there salt as fine as this 7 

I have flour as fine as that, 

His eye is beautiful as hers, 

My hand b like hers. 

Do you laugh at him or at me 7 

I laugh at yon. 

Docs he laugh at that 7 

He laughs at it. 

Do you not weep from rage ? 

^o, sir ; I weep from sorrow. 

Will you come to my house to-morrow 

nioming or to-morrow evening 7 
^f w3] oome there to-morrow evening, 



Est-ce qu' il y a du sel aussi fin que oehd-ci 7 

J' ai de la fieirine aussi fine que celle-Uky 

n a P oeil beau oomme elle, 

J' ai la main comme elle, 

Riez-vous de lui ou de moi 7 

Je ris de vous, 

lUt-il de cela 7 

n en rit, 

Ne pleurez-vous pas de rage T 

Non, M. ; je pleure de chagrin, 

Viendrez-vous chez moi demain matin oa 

demain soir 7 
Kous y Tiendrons demain soir, 
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He is going up to his room, H monto k sa ohambre, 

The barber will come to his shop soon, Le barbier viendra bient6t k sa boutiquty 

There is a cloud m the sky, II y a un nuage dans le ciel, 

He is ready to set out, II est pret k partir, 

Is your task easy or difficult ? Votre tache est-ello facile ou difficile ? 

It is very easy, Elle est tres-£Eicile, 

Is this piece of cloth of wool or of cot- Cette piece de drap est-elle de liune ou 

ton ? de coton ? 

It is of wool, Elle est de lame, 

I am sorry for your misfortune, Je suis fach6 de votre malheur, 

I am sorry for it, J' en suis fache, 

Does not the barber appear angry ? Est-ce que le barbier ne parait pas {kch& 7 

He appears «o, H le parait. 

Rbmark 2. The pronoun le in French, like so in English, is often used in reference to a 
qtuUity or circumatanee previously mentioned. It may be talcen as a rule that, when «o of 
this kind is expressed or can be understood, le is to be used in French. 

Does she seem angry still ? Parait-elle encore fach6e ? 

She seems «o, Elle le parait, 

Beautiful things are less to out of their Les belles choses le sont moins hors de 
place, leur place. 

Rbmark 3. Wlien le used in this way, represents an adjective, or a noun used adjectively, 
it is invariable ; but when it represents a noun, or adjective taken as a noun, it agrees with 
it in fender and number. 

Madam, are you sick ? I am, Madame, ^tes-vous malade ? Jele suis, 

Are you the sick person? I am, fltes-vous la malade ? Je 2a suis. 

Gentlemen, are you ministers ? Messieurs, etes-vous ministres ? 

We are. Nous le sommes. 

Are you the ministers of the king ? Etes-vous les ministres du roi ? 

"We are, Nous les sommes. 

In the first of these four answers le is unvaried, because it refers to an adjective ; and in tne 
third, because it refers to a noun used adjectively ; in the second it agrees, because it refers to 
an adjective used as a noun ; and in the fourth, because it refers to a noun. 

Is your task well done ? It is well done. I have done my task; 
will you do yours soon? No, sir; I shall not do it at all. Is 
not that lady laughing ? She is laughing as a crazy person {folic) 
Is she laughing at those children ? She is laughing at them. Why 
do you weep ? I weep because I have much sorrow. Do those chil- 
dren weep from rage? No, sir; they weep from sorrow. When 
jrill you come to my house ? I will go there to-morrow morning. 
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Will jour brothers come there to-morrow morning also ? No, sir ; 
they will not go there before to-morrow evening. Why does the 
cat go up on {sur) that tree ? He goes up there because he is afraid 
of the dog. Are you going up to your room ? No, sir ; I am going 
up to my brother's. Does the barber owe you some ^oney stilH 
lie docs not owe me any more. Are there not clouds in the sky ? 
Yes, sir; the sky is covered {couvert) with clouds. What has tlie barber 
bought ? lie has bought a piece of cloth. Is it (Est-ce) of wool ? It 
is of wool. Of what (a quoi) is that man thinking ? He thinks of 
his affairs. Has he business ? He has much (bien) business. (See 
Less, 40, Bern, 3.) Has each scholar his task ? Each one has it 
ready. Are you ready to recite your lesson ? I am ready. Is your 
task difficult ? It is not diflBcult ; it is very easy. What have you 
fine ? I have some very fine flour. 

Are you sick ? I am so. Are you my brother's friend ? I am so. 
Are you soldiers ? Wo arc. Does not that lady seem angry ? She 
seems so. Is she angry because her papers are out of their place ! 
Have you the toothache ? How many miles do you go in the morn- 
ing ? Do you like better to go on horseback than to go on foot ? 
Do you like quite as much (tout autant) to go on foot as to go on 
horseback ? Have you much appetite in the spring ? Have you not 
a sort thumb ? Will you see the washerwoman on Saturday ? Does 
she wish for the long cord or the- long string ? Does she wish 
for the cord to" dry {pour archer) the wet linen? Is the cord 
longJsr than the string? Does the washerwoman bring the clean 
linen Saturdays ? Do you like soup ? Is not this soup too fat ? Do 
you always wear clothes {habits) made in the new fashion? That 
sailor has not the least courage ; has the soldier some ? 

Where was the key of your door when you were looking for it ? 
Was it not on the table in the middle of the room ? Was that child 
weeping from sorrow or from rage when we saw him ? Were you 
not laughing at him ? Were not the children going up to their room 
when we heard them? Do you always put your key oh the middle 
of the table? 
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53. CINQUANTE-TROISlfeME LEgON. 

YEBBS, PRONOUNS, ETC. 

To eat. To travel, Manger. Voyager. 

RxMAUC 1. Verbs in ger insert a silent e after the ^ in all terminations before a and o. 

Je mange, tumangeSf Umangej ruma mangeons, vouamangex, ilsmangent, 
Jt voyagetMf tu voyageaia, U voytigeait, nous voyagionsy vous voyagiex^ ila voyagecuent. 

Offered, Offert, (past participle of offrir.) 

Stn^rir and couvrir, with their compounds, are varied like offrir and ouvrir. iLes». 43.) 

To suffer, suffered, Souffrir, past participle, souffert, 

To cover, covered, Couvrir, past participle, convert. 

To consent, Consentir, (a or de before infinitiye.) 

Consentir with d, means to consent freely ; with de, not to oppose. 

Do you oonsent to sell me ^t piece of Est-ce que vous consentez k me vendre 

linen 7 cette piece do toile ? 

He consents to show me his exercise, H consent de me montrer son theme. 

Remubk 2. De (the same as d, Leas. 33, Rem. 3) is to be repeated before every infinitive 
depending on the same word or phrase. 

He refuses to eat and drink, H refuse de manger et de boirc, 

They have forgotten to read and write, Us ont oublie de hre et d* 6crire, 

Laughed. The cellar, cave, Ri, (past participle of rire.) La cave, 

Tlic earth, ground, land. A potatoe. La terre, Une pomme de terre, 

A plate. The napkin, Une assiette. La serviette, 

Tliat towel. The skin. Get essuie-main. La peau, 

The cow. Life, living. La vache. La vie, 

. II pense a aUer en France, {See Less. 49 j 

He tmnks of going to France, « « \ 

He gains his living by making cheese, II gagne sa vie a ^re du fromage, 
I offered him some champaign wime, Je lui ai offert du vin de champagne. 
That poor roan sufifers from cold, Ce pauvre homme souffire du froid, 

He has suffered much, H a bien souffert, 

They cover the potatoes because it is Bs oouvrent les pommes de terre parce 

cold, ' qu' il £adt froid. 

They have covered them with earth, Bs les ont couvertes de terre, 
He laughed at us, H a ri de nous, 

Birds have their skin covered vnth Lea oiseaux ont la peau oouverte de 

feathers^ plumoB, 
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He has put the potatoes in the cellar^ II a mis les pommes de terre dans la care, 

He has covered the plate with the 
naDkm * convert V assiette de la serviette. 

Remark 3. When a personal prononn is used in the predicate with the verb lo te, as in 
the preceding lesson, if ee be the subject, a distinction mast be made b^weeu persons and 
things. Imi, eile^ eujr, eOes, maj be used for the former, but te, to, /e^^alwaysfor the latter. 

Is that your brother 7 It is he («o,) Est-oe votre firere 7 C eat lui, 
Is this your book 7 It is (so,) £st-oe votre livre 7 Ce P est, 

Are those your cows 7 They are («>,) Sont-oe vos vaches 7 Ce les sont, 
Arc those your cousms 7 They are («o,) Sont-oe vos cousines 7 Ce sont eUes, 
Arc these the soldiera 7 They are (so,) Sont-oe les soldats 7 Ce sont euz. 

Tlie verb ^re with ee for its subject, is plural only when joined immediatelj to the tbml 
person plural, as in these last phrases. 

It is we. It is you, C* est nous. C est vous, 

It is he and his brother, C est lui et son frere. 

Did you eat much fruit when you dwelt in the ciOuntry ? I did not 
eat much because we had not much. Do not children eat as much 
as men ? Children frequently eat more than men. Did you travel 
much when you were young ? I traveled in several countries. Did 
you not travel last summer ? Yes, sir ; I traveled in Europe and in 
America. Does that rich man travel much ? He travels frequently 
in the spring and in the autumn. Do you eat meat at breakfast ? 
We commonly (souvent) eat meat at breakfast. Have you offered 
any thing to that poor man ? I have offered him some bread and 
some money. Does he suffer much ? He suffers from cold and from 
hunger {la /aim.) Do the poor suffer in this country ? They sufier 
here in vdnter. Have you ever suffered from cold ? I have suffered 
from cold and from heat. With what do you cover your books ? I 
cover thfrm with paper. Do you cover your chairs ? Yes, madam ; 
I cover them with linen. Does the servant put the potatoes in the 
cellar ? No, madam ; he covers thena with earth. Do you consent 
to lend me your horse ? I consent to lend him to you. Does the 
scholar consent to sell you his books ? He consents to sell them to 
me. Why did you laugh at that man ? I laughed at him because 
he was without a hat. 

Do you wish to buy some towels ? I vnsh to buy some towels^ 
some napkins, and some plates. TYial yoxm^ \ad^ haa beautiful skin. 
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IS she your sister ? Is that your cow ? Do you gain your living by 
writing ? Does that man gain his living by making butter ? What 
day ia it ? What day of the month is it ? Is it not the sixth of 
May ? Is this string longer than that cord ? Does one buy cheap 
when one buys for cash ? Do you always wear clothes made in the 
new fisishion? Is the motion of a steamboat agreeable to you? 
What has been the motive of that lawyer? Has interest been his 
only motive ? Does not this motion give you sickness of the stomach ? 
I know no one without faults ; do you know any one without faults ? 
Does not each one answer for his deeds {de ses /aits ?) When that 
rich man was young did he keep {gardaii) all the money which he 
gained? Did he keep all that they gave him? I am going to tell 
you the names of the months and to count them at the same time. 
January, one ; February, two ; March, three ; April, four ; May, ^^^ ; 
Jane, six; July, seven; August, eight; September, nine; October, 
ten ; November, eleven ; December, twelve. 



54. ONQTJANTE-QUATRlJfcMB LEgON. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Rule I. The Imperative Mood of all French verbs, (with 
a very few exceptions which will be given hereafter,) have 
thejirst and second persons plural, the same as those of the in- 
dicative present ; and the second person singular y the same as 
the first person singular of the indicative present, omitting 
the subjects. 

Come (thou) here. Come (y<m) here, Viena id. Venez id, 

Go to the neiglibor's, Allez chez le voisiii, 

Let U9 go to the neighbor's, AUoru chez le yoimn, 

Shut (thou) the doop, Ferme la porte, 

Shut (you) the door, Fermez la port©, 

Let U9 9hut the door, Fermont la porte, 

Shut it Let u$ 9hut it, F«rm«-la, or /«nn««-la. Fcrnwtw-U, -^ 
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Rule II. These persons of the imperative, when affirma- 
tive, take after the verb, and joined to it by a hyphen, all 
those pronouns which usually come before the verb, the di- 
rect preceding the indirect object. 

Giye him the bread, Donnez-lui le pain. 

Give it to him, Donoe-le-lui, or, dooQez-le-loi, , 

Let VLB give him some bread, Doonons-liii du pain, 

Let us give him some, Donnons-lui-en, 

Giye some to them, Donnez-leur-en, 

Let us giye them the napkins, Donnons-Ieur les serviettes. 

Give them to us, Donnez-les-nous. 

With negatlTe imperstiyei the pronomu are placed as nsnal before the verh. 

Do not carry them to him, Ne les lui portez (or porte) pas. 

Let us not carry any to them, Ne leur en portons pas, 

Do not carry them there, Ne les y portez (or porte) pas. 

Let us not carry any there, N' y en portons pas, 

Send them to the village, EnToyez-les au village, 

Send them there, Envoie-les-y, (See Lees, 19, Rem. 2J 

„ , , J Envoyez-y-en, or. 

Send some there, { Envoies-y-en. 

Remark 1. The second person singular imperative, if ending with a vowel, takes ant 
wlien followed by y or en, as in this last phrase ; so also. 

Send some to thy fether, Envoies-cn k ton pore. 

Rule III. We have seen, (Less, 26,) that y, joined to the 
other objective pronouns, is placed before en and after all 
the others. With the afSrmative imperative, however, me 
and /e, become moi and toiy and both these, as also le and la, are 
placed after y. 

Take me there, Menez-y-moi, 

Conduct thyself there well, Conduis-y-toi bien, 

Take him there. A ball, Menez-y-le*. Un bal, 

To go to the ball. To turn, Aller au bal. Toumer, 

To finish. His due, Finir, (de before infinitive.) Son dd, 

Ne before the verb, guere after it ; guire 
But little, scarcely any, ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

* Instead, however, of fe or la with y after the verb, it is better to change the constmctioi^ 
u^ Je vousprte defy mener. 
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lan has scarcely any money. Get homme n' a guere d' argent, 

I hardly any, II n' en a guere, 

L wish for much beef? No, sir ; Voulez-Tous beauoonp de bceuf 7 Non, 

little, M. ; guere, 

further J furthermore, Davantage. 

MASK 2. Davantage it never followed by a noun, bat is always ased absolutely. 



leases me more, 
I do for you further, 
'ou Teceived more money ? 
received no more, 

fed, 

written the letters, 

I taken them, 

I followed us. liate. 



Cela me plait davantage, 

n peut £Bure davantage pour vous, 

Avez-vous re^u encore de V argent 7 

Je n' en ai pas regu davantage, 

ilcrit, (past participle of Serire,) 

Prig, (past participle of prendre,) 

Suivi, (past partidple of suivre,) 

J' ai ecrit les lettres, 

II les a prises, 

n nous a suivis. Tard, 

ALU, (past participle of dller,) 

Venn, (past participle of venir.') 



ming the past indefinite tense, oO^, venu, and several other participles, are joined to 
lent tense oiitre instead of avoir; and then, the participle always agrees with the sub- 
be verb ; thus : 



e auia venu, 
have come, 
ou»8omme9venus, 
re have come, 



3 gone near the fountain, 
3 been near the fountain, 



tu ea venUf 
thou hast come, 
vousitesventUf 
you have come. 



Ueatvenu, 
he has come, 
Us 8ont venue, 
they have come. 



Free, {de before noun, pronoun or infl,) 
H est alle pres de la fontaine, 
II a ete pres de la fontaine. 



implies that the person has returned, est alii that he has not. This distinction, how- 
only applied to the third person. 



oome near you, 
ihey gone near him ? 
IS gone to the ball, 
ive come to your house, 
Bve come here, 



Je suis venu pres de vous, 
Sont-ils alles pres de lui 7 
Elle est allee au bal, 
Nous sommes venue chez vous, 
Vous etes venue (or venu) icL 



biy do you turn your Lead ? I turn it because I hear a noise, 
ou turn your head because one calls you ? No, sir ; I turn it 
se I wish to see him who is coming. Does that scholar study 
ut turning his eyes ? He studies without turning his eyes, but 
jfays turns them when one speaks to him. Do yoM finkb. ^oxa 
9 
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task early ? I commonly finisli it early. Do you finisli your task 
earlier {de meilleure heure) than your brother ? We finish them at 
the same time. When you went to school did you finish your lessons 
early ? We always finished them early. Did that boy finish Ibs 
early ? He and his brother finished theirs late. Does the master 
always ^ve you your due ? He alwap gives each one his due. Has 
the grocer much flour ? He has hardly any. Has he not received 
more ? He has not received any more. Have you written your 
letters ? I have written them. Who has taken the plates and the 
napkins ? The servant has taken them. EEas not that man followed 
us ? He has followed us a long time. Where is your sister ? She 
has gone to the ball. Have your brothers gone to the ball? They 
have been there. Have your relations come ? Yes, miss ; they came 
yesterday evening. When did your brother-in-law come ? He came 
yesterday morning. 

Did you come from the ball late ? Have you been near my house 
(prh de chez inul <) Give me thy book. Lend me your knife. Let 
us drink the sweet liquor. Tell me those words. Let us eat these 
apples. Bring me the towel. Bring it to me. Carry it to him. 
Carry it to them. Carry it to her. Bring me the napkins. Bring 
them to us. Let us give them to her. Let us give them to them. 
Take the potatoes to the cellar. Take them there. Let us cover 
them with earth. Take some wool to the store. Take some there. 
Let us go to the play. Let us go^there. Do not give him the sweet 
liquor. Do not give it to him. Let us not give it to her. Let us 
not give it to them. Take me to the play. Take me there. Did 
those ladies come on this side or on that side ? Carry the potatoes 
to the kitchen ; has not the cook need of them? That lady is not so 
charming as you think ; (Less, 48, Rem. 1 ;) has she not a maUdous 
look? 

London is the principal {principah) city, or the capital {capitate) 
of England. Edinburg (Edinhourg) is the capital of Scotland, and 
Dublin is the capital of Ireland. These three kingdoms belong {s<mt) 
to the same prince whom they call king of England. To the east of 
England, one finds Denmark, of which the capital is Copenhagei- 
(Copenhapue,) The capital of Sweden is Stockholm. 
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M. CINQUANTE-CINQUlfcME LEgON. 

VBBBS, NOUNS, ETC. 

died, Mourir, (irregular,) past participle, morf , 

r, he meura, U meurt^ noua mourona^ voua mourexy Ua meurent^ 

thoadiest, he dies, we die, 70a die, they die. 

irnij bortiy Naitre^ (irregular,) past participle, ne, 

tunaisj Uru^^ nous naiaaons, vouariaiaseXf Hanaiaaent, 

n, thou art born, he is bom, we are born, you are bom, they are born. 

:eed, attain to, Parvenir, (a before infinitive and noun,) 

nge, Changer, {de before the noun,) 

onge your place, Vous ohangez de place, 

my clothes, Je change d' habits, 
nges his hat, II change de chapeau. 

rer, meaning to exchange, requires jwur or eotitre before the ee cond noun ; meaning 
if it reqohres en. 

change our books for some pic- Nous changeons nos livres pour (or, 

, contre) des tableaux, 

nges (converts) water into wine, H change de V eau en vin, 

Meed in learning to do that, Nous parvenons k apprendre k faire ccla, 

b is bom is liable to ^e. Tout ce qui nait est sujet k mourir, 

ie when it is too dry, Les arbres meurent quand il &it trop sec, 

1 bom in Europe, H est n6 en Europe, 

I in America, H est mort en Amerique. 

r, fiatfre, and also tomber^ lilceafl^ and t>en«r, form the perfect with itre &nd not 
hat is, they have itre for their auxiliary. 

y, all the day through, Ia joumee, toute la joura^. 

RK 1. We use jour when we speak of the day without regard to duration ; joumit 
e refer to the whole duration of the day. 

le the first day of June, Q est venu le premier jour de juin, 

reled an day. II a voyagS toute la joum^e. 

The same distinction is made in the foUowing. 

or. The year through, L' an, U annie, 

Dming. The morning through, Le matin. La matinSe, 

ening. The evening through, Le sdr. La soirSe, 

rks all the year, H travaille toute I' ann^e, ^ 
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lie was at my house all the morning, 

She sings all the erening, 

I have a cold, 

A cold. The brainy 

A cold in the head, 

A cold in the bretuty 

I have a pain m the breast, 

Ilis spectacles. Pure, 

Credulous. Incredulous, 

With good u)iU, heartily, 

lie can not read without spectaeles, 

1 le consents to that with good will, 



II a 4te ohez moi toute la malinee, 

EDe ohante toute la soir^, 

J' ai un rhume, 

Un rhums, Le eerveau, 

Un rhmne de oervean, 

Un rhume de poitrine, 

J' ai mal ll la (or de) poitrine, 

Ses lunettes, (feminine.) Pur^ 

Cridule. Incredule, 

De bon eaur, 

H ne pent pas Ure sans lunettes, 

II consent k cela de bon ooeiir. 



Remark 2. When a present object is pointed out, there t«, there are^ here is, hen jr«, i» 
sttad of being rendered into Fk-ench bj y a, are rendered as folio wa. 



There is, there are, behold, 

Here is, here are, behold, 

1 1:ero is your doalc. There it is, 

I Ure are your spectacles, 

Here they are, 

Til ere is some pure water. 

There is some. 

Here I am. There he is, 

Here we are. There they are. 

He is looking for the towel which is here, 

I seek him who is there. 

He caDs her who is here. 

Here she comes, 

Here is what I am looking for. 

There is what he wishes for. 

There is the table on which there are 

some plates, 
Here is the chair under which there is 

a piece of linen, 



VoUd, 

Void, 

\cS\k Yotre manteau. Le yoQ^ 

Voici Yos lunettes, 

LesToicI, 

Voil& de V eau pure, 

EnToiUk, 

Me Toioi. Le yoOIl, 

Koos YdoL Les Yoilii, 

n cherohe P essuie-main que Yoioi, 

Je cherche odui que Yoil4, 

n appelle celle que Yoici, 

La Yoid qui Yient, 

Voici ce que je cherche, 

VoiU ce qu* il Ycut, 

\oii\h la table sur laquelle il y a des 

assiettes, 
Voici la chaise sons laquelle il y a une 

piece de toile. 



Rbm A RK 3. Que is aometimes used for pendant que^ paree que, and other phrases ending in 
que repeated in a second clause. It is used in the same way also for comtnej quandy and ai. 

While he was break£9£ting and while Pendant qu' il dejeunait et qu^ n parlait, 

he was talking, we read, nous lisons. 

As it was late and as you were not here, CJomme il 6tait tard et que yous n' 6ties 

he went home, pas id,il est all6 ohez lui. 

Do the poor often die of hunger {de faim f) They often die of 
hunger in Ireland and in oibsx countries of Europe. Do some die of 
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cold ? Some die of cold in winter. Does not he who has no courage 
suflfer much ? Yes, sir ; he dies a thousand times. Where is the old 
soldier? He is dead. When did he die ? He died the tenth of July. 
Where was he bom ? He was bom in Germany, the twelfth of August, 
seventeen hundred eighty-four. Are not chickens produced (born) 
from eggs? Yes, sir; chickens and all birds are produced (bom) 
from eggs. Does that scholar succeed in learning French ? He sue 
ceeds in learning all that he undertakes. Do those merchants succeed in 
becoming {h Hre) rich ? They do not succeed in it, {Less. 27, Rem. 1.) 
Why do the travelers change their clothes ? They change them (cw, 
Less. 24, Rem. 2) because they are wet. Do you change your French 
books for English ones ? No, sir ; I change them for pictures. Was 
that child bom this year or last year ? He was bom last year. Does 
the barber work all the year ? He works with good will all the year. 
Does that young lady sing much? She sings all the morning and all 
the evening. What is the matter with that man ? He has a cold, 
and it has £Eillen {est tombe) upon his (lut) breast. Is not that child 
too credulous ? He is too credulous ; he believes all that they tell 
him. That man looks incredulous ; is he not incredulous ? He is 
very incredulous. 

There is my exercise; is it not very short? Here is the best 
scholar ; has he recited all the words of his lesson ? There is a pure 
sky and without a cloud ; is it not beautiful ? There is the master ; 
does he not give a lesson to each scholar in his turn? Does each 
scholar recite in his tumi There is the charming lady ; does she wish 
for any thing else ? Does she wish for nothing else ? Here is the 
man whom you are looking for. Here he is. Here I am. Here wo 
are. You are calling the servants ; there they are. Here is the 
church to which we go on Sundays. There is the school to which my 
brother goes. Are you looking for the man who is here ? Are you 
looking for him who is there ? Do you call her who is here ? Here 
is your short stick ; do you need it ? There is the man whose neck is 
short ; is it not too short ? Is he coming on this side or on that side 
That barber looks malicious ; is he not malidous ? That book is 
charming ; do you wish for any thing else ? ^ Do you wish for noth- 
ing else! 
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To the east of Sweden one finds Russia, which is a Tery large ooirn 
try ; its capital city is Moscow : but to-day Petersburg (Petershoufg) 
is its (en) most beautiful city, and the residence (risidence) of the em- 
peror and of the court (Ja cour) of Russia. 



56. CINQUANTE-SIXifeME LEgON. 

VERBS, RELATIVES, ETC. 

To acquire, acquired, Ac^uer tr, (irreg.,) past particii^ej ocgutt. 

J' cuquierst tuacquiertf ilaeguiertt noua acquironSf voua acquireZf ^teacgwirw^ 
I acquire, thou acquirest, he acqaires, we acquire, you acquire, they acquire. 

Run, CourUf (past partloiple of courtr^) 

Lived, Vecu, (past participle of vivre,) 

That morohant acquires credit, Ce marohand acquiert dn credit, 

I have run all the morning, J' ai ooum toute la matinee, 

lie has lived a hundred years, II a y^u cent ans. 

To clothe, clothed, clad, Vitir, past participle, vitu, 

He can not clothe his children, II ne peut pas vetir ses enfants, 

lie is well clad, II est bien vetu, * 

To sew, sewed, Coudre, (irreg.,) past participle, cousu, 

Jeeouds, tueoutU^ Heoud, nouseouaoru, vouecouaez, ilscoiuent, 

I sew, thou newest, he sews, we sew, you sew, they sew 

That tailor sews well, Ce tailleur coud bien^ 

He has sewed some buttons on my coat, H a oonsu des boutons k mon habit, 

A question. To ask questions, Une question. Faire des questions. 

Beauty. Nature, La beauti. La nature, 

llie beard. Thick, La barbe. tlpaisse, (feminine of epais^ 

His beard is thick, H a la barbe 6paisse, 

Is there a barber near here 7 Y a-t-il un barbier pr^ d^ ici ? 

A dollar more. A dollar less Un dollar de plus. Un dollar de moms, 

A cent too much. A cent too little, Un sou de trop. Un son de trop peu. 

Do not give him a cent more nor a cent Ne lui donnez ni un sou de plus ni un 

less, sou de moins. 

He has neither too much nor too little, H n' a ni de trop ni de trop peu. 

Remark 1. The repetition of fe and of the adjectives mon, «on, etc., has been noticed, Zesa. 
Xi, Rem. 2. It is to be remarked further, that this expressing in French of what is left to be 
aaderstood in EngUBh is quite extensive. It &ppV\«a not oaly to the article and possessive 
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adjectives, but generally to adjectives coming before the n«un, to personal pronouns wh6n 
separated firom the verb by any word except etf ou, ni, to the auxiliary verbs, and to the 
prepositions d and de. 

I buy some good gloves and stockings, J' acliete de bons gantfi et de bans bas, 

J' ai d' excellentea pomiues et d^ excel- 
I have excellent apples and peaches, Zcntw p^ches, 

[ have learned my lesson and recited it, J* ai appris ma le9on et je V ai recitee, 
He has bought; the fruit and eaten it, II a achet6 le fruit et il V a mange. 
He speaks to you and me, H parle a vous et a moi. 

They speak of you and him, lis parlent de vous et de lui. 

The auxiliary and pronoun may generally be omitted in French, as in English, if no other 
word except the conjunction come between verbs in the same construction. 

I have eaten and drunk sufficient, J' ai mange et bu asscz, 

[ have written and sent the letters, J' ai ecrit et envoye les lettres, 

[ see and hear him well, Je le vois et entends bien, 

At leasts Au moinSy 

From time to titne, occasionally^ De temps en temps. 

To accept. At your service. Accepter. A votre service, 

There is what I have at your service, do Voil^ ce que j ' ai i votre service, V aocep- 

you accept it ? tez-vous ? 

He owes me a hundred dollai's at least, H me doit cent gourdes au moins, 

He<K>mes to see me fi^om lime to time, H vient me voir de temps en temps, 

The nature of Grod is to be good. La nature de Dieu est d' etre bon, 

I admire the beauty of the earth, J' admire la beaute de la terre. 

Rbmarx 2. Qui, gu«, dont^ are generally to be preferred to lequel^ duqud. The latter 
should be employed, however, when it prevents an ambiguity ; as, 

I have seen your friend's aster who J' ai vu la soeur de votre ami, laquelle 

is coming here, vient ici, 

[ have read the lady's book, which I ad- J' ai lu le livre de la dame, lequel y ad- 
mire much, mire beaucoup, 

T am acquainted with the doctor's daugh- Je connais la fiUe du docteur, de laquelle 

ter of whom you speak, vous parlez. 

It will be readily seen that qui instead of laquelle in the first sentence, que instead of lequel 
in the second, and dont instead of de laquelle in the third, would render all the three 
equivocal. 

Rbmark 3. Duqttel is to be used instead of dont, when the antecedent of the relative (the 
word to which it relates) is followed by a preposition; 

There is the man with whose son you YoWk V homme dont vous connaissez le 

are acquainted, fils. 

There is the man with whose son you Voil4 1' homme aveo le fils duquel vous 

traveled, • avez voyag6. 
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In tbii latter instance, k(nnmet4^e antecedent, is followed b^ a prepontion, therefore dujud 
la oaed ; in the former, it ia not, therefore dont ia preferred. 

Does ihat man acquire credit? He acquires credit and profit 
Has he acquired money ? He has acquired money and friends. Has 
not that poor boy run too much ? He has run all the day. Have 
you hved long in this country ? I have hved here eighteen years. 
Does your rich neighbor think often of the {auXy Less. 27) poor ? Yes, 
sir ; he wishes to clothe all the poor of his village. Has he clothed 
many (of them ?) He has clothed them all. Do those maid-ser\'ant8 
sew well ? They sew well, but they do not sew so well as the tailor. 
Have they sewed any thing for you ? They have sewed some buttons 
on my coat. Does not that child talk much ? Yes, sir ; he has asked 
{fait) me question upon {stir) question. Do you not admire the 
beauties of nature ? I admire much the beauties of the sky and of 
the earth. What is that man looking for? He is looking for the 
barber, because his beard is long and thick. Is there a church near 
here ? There is a church near here, and near the church there is a 
school. Does the master wish for more scholars ? No, sir ; he wishes 
for neither more nor less. Is there too much sugar in your tea ? No, 
sir ; there is neither too much nor too Httle. How many cows has 
your neighbor ? He has ^vq at least. Does your friend ever write 
to you ? He writes to me occasionally. 

You seek for fruit ; there is some at your ser\ice, do you accept it ? 
Do you accept what I offer you ? Does the general accept your cousin 
for a son-in-law ? Do you wish for coffee with milk or coffee without 
milk ? Do you breakfast on fish or on {de) chicken ? Have you 
dined on roast beef? Have you not coffee with milk at breakfast, and 
coffee without milk at dinner ? Have you a cold in the head ? Does 
this land produce potatoes ? Do not those trees produce fine fruit ? 
Does not that child fall often when he walks ? Does it freeze here in 
September ? Do you prefer Paris to London ? Do you prefer France 
to England {Less. 49, Bern, 2 ?) Go up to your room ; have you 
been there this morning ? Is it good traveling ? Is it good hving in 
New Orleans ? Is it dear hving there ? Is it dearer living in New 
Orleans than in London ? That man wears spectacles ; is he near- 
sighted ? Do you always go a mile before breakfast ? Why is yom 
triend fio jojful ? Has the servant opened the windows ? 
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was pleased and you were displeased every time that we dined at 
general's ; why (was) that (pourqtun cela ?) Because you loved 
general and I {et moije) did not love him. Will not the captain's 
ghter of whom you spoke to me come here this evening (See Rem, 
Are you acquainted with the sisters of the Frenchman of whom 
received money the day before yesterday ! 



5T. CINQUANTE-SEFnfcME LEQON. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 

TO GRIND, GROUND, MOUDRE, (wr.) past part. MOULU, 

iud9t tumouds, Umoudf noua moulonsj vouamouleXf Uamoulenty 

d, thou grindest, begriods, we grind, yoa grind, tbey grind. 

mill. The grairiy Le moulin. Le grain, les grains, 

mill grinds too ooarse, Ce moulin mond trop gros, 

las ground the grain, H a moulu les grains. 

RESOLVE, TO SOLVE, RESOLVED, RESOUDRE, 0^)gjy|; RESOLU, also 

tout, tu risousy U rUoui, nou9 riaolnms, voua riadvex, Us riaotoent, 

lire, Uiouresolvest, he resolves, we reaolYe, you resolve, they resolve. 

M. War, lApaix. 1a guerrp, 

3 they resolved upon peace or war ? A-t-on r^lu la paix on la guerre ? 

las solved the question, H a r^solu la question. 

TO MILK, MILKED, TRAIRE, (nui.) past paet. TRAIT, 

ns, tu trots, it trait, noustrayons, vouatrayex, Hsfreuent, 

c thou milkest, he milks, we milk, you milk, they milk. 

goat, (female,) La chivre, 

I going to milk the cows, H va traire les vaohes, 

las milked the goats, H a trait les chevres. 

tuLE. Verbs of the First Conjugation, (infinitive in er,) 
¥e have seen, Less, 39, form the past participle by 
nging the er into 4, 



'A$ou9 is used only in the sense of changed ; as : 7!^ fog to changed to rain ; Le brouiU 
»| riooua en pluie. It is not used in the feminine. 

9* 
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Those of the Second Conjugation, (infinitive in ni,) form 
it by changing the ir into t, except those in enir, which change 
it into u. Thus : 

Infimitivs, past participlb, 

Chois-iK, tochoofle, makes ehouit cAoten, 

Sort-IB, to go out, •* torti, goneotit^ 

Rempl-iK, to fill, « remplif lUledj 

Part- IS, to depart, *< porHj departed^ 

T-BNiR, to hold, ** tenu, hddy 

Parv>BMiR, toaucceed, ** parvenu^ tueeeeded. 

Those of the Third Conjugation, (infinitive in oir,) if the 
verb end in voir preceded by a vowel or diphthong, form it 
by changing all these letters into u ; if it does not so end, by 
changing oir into u. Thus : 

INFINITIVB, PAST PABTICIPX.B, 

Ree-BvoiR, to rec^We, makes re^^ reeeivedf 

D-BvoiB, to owe, ** tfft,* otted, 

PonvoiB, to be able, ** pUj beenabUf 

S-AVoiB, to know, ** «u, ibiotm. 

Voir, to see, ** vu, aeen, 

Voul-oiB, to with for, ** vouiUf toiahedfor. 

Those of the Fourth Conjugation, (infinitive in re,) form 
it by changing the re, with the vowel or diphthong immedi 
ately preceding, if there be one, into u ; except those in uire, 
which change re into t; those in aindre, eindre, and oindre, 
which change dre into t ; and those in aiU'e and oitrej which 
change those terminations intd m. Thus : 

mPIKITIVB, 

Rcnd-RB, to give back, makes 

Ferd-RB, to lose, ** 

Vend-RB, to sell, •« 

L-iRB, to read, ** 

BoiRB, to drink, *< 

Trad-uiRB, to translate, « 

PI-Ann>RB, to pity, •« 

Conn-A^TRB, to be acquainted with, ** 

Remark 1. The past participles which differ in form Irom the above rules, the learner 
has been made acquainted with in the preceding lessons. They are the following : 

* The circumflex accent over tfft is a slight irregularity. It is to distinguish it from dUy tht 
contraction ofde le. 



PAST 


PARTICIPLB, 


renduy 


given back 


perdu. 


lost, 


rendu, 


•old, 


lu. 


read, 


bu. 


drunk. 


traduity 


tranaUUed, 


plaint. 


pitied. 


connu. 


been acquainted tntK 
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Acquis,* aequiredf past part, of Acqugrir, 

Coorn, run, «» Courir, 

CousQi sewed, ** Coudre, 

Coavert, covered, ** Coavrir, 

Dit, Mid, « Dire, 

^crit, written, ** l^crire, 

Fait, made, " Faire, 

Mis, put, •♦ Mettre, 

Mort, died, ** Moarir, 

Moulu, ground, " Moadre, 

N€, bom, " Naitre, 



Offert, 
Ouvert, 

Pris, 
R6soIu, ) 



offered, past part, of OffHr, 



opened, 
taken. 



Ouvrir, 
Prendre, 



R6sous« 

Ri, 

Souffert, 

Suivi, 

Trait, 

V6cu, 

Vfitu, 



The aboTe with their compounds, comprii 

Have you filled the bottle with pure wine ? 

I have filled it with it, 

He has chosen us for lua friends, 

Who hats held your horses ? 

This boy has held them, 

Has the countrTman sold his cows ? 

He has sold them, 



resolved, " Rgsoudre, 

laughed, " Rire, 

suffered, « Souilrir, 

followed, »* Suivre, 

milked, « Traire, 

lived, " Vivre, 

clothed, ^ Vetir. 

ise almost all the irregular past participles.! 

Avez-vous rempli la boutdUe de vin pur ? 

Je V en id remplie, 

n nous a choisis pour ses amis. 

Qui a tenu vos chevaux ? 

Ce gargon les a tonus, 

Le paysan a-t-il vendu ses vaches ? 

Hies a vendues. 



Have you been able to find as good {d* aussi bonne) flour as this ? 
I have found some better, but I was not able to buy it. Has that 
wicked boy given back to you all the fruit which he took ? He has 
given it back to me. Who has drunk the bottles of wine which they 
sent you on Friday ? Our friends who dined with us yesterday drank 
them. Has that poor man any money ? Yes, sir ; I pitied him, and 
I gave him some last evening (kier au soir,) Did you not owe him 
something ? No, sir ; I owed him nothing. Did you know the busi- 
ness of that man ? I^knew it well. Has the shoemaker been willing 
to sew my shoes-? He has been willing to sew them, but he has not 
been able. What has your neighbor lost ? She has lost a piece of 
linen, -a cow, and some (quelques) goats. Have you read this German 
book? I have read it and I have translated it. Have you been 



* The other compounds of quirir form this participle in the same way as acquirir. 
are Conquirir, Enquhir, and Requirir. 
t The following complete the list : 



Tney 



9* Aeseoir, 

Binir, 

Circoncire, 

Frire, 

Clorc, 



makes 



to sit, 

to bless, 

to circumcise, 

to fry, 

to close, 

to suffice, 

Suraeoir, to supersede, forms this participle like «' asseoir, 
Luire, Rduire, and Nuire, make lui, relui^ and nut. 



assts, 

binit and bini, 
circoncis, 
frit, 
clos, 
euffi. 



seated, 

blessed, 

circumciseu, 

fried, 

closed, 

sufficed, 
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acquainted with the lady who has translated so many Grerman boob? 
I have been well acquainted with her. Is the cook going to grind 
the coffee ? He has ground it What are they (on) doing at the 
mill ? They are grinding the grain which we carried there. Have 
they resolved upon peace or war ? They have resolved upon peace. 
Has the servant-woman milked the cows ? She has milked the co^ 
and the goats. 

Was it {faisait^l) good living in London when you were there ? 
Was it as dear living there as in New York ? Does that man look 
so joyful because he has finished {See Bute far past participle) his 
business, and {qiie) has received his due ? You are near-sighted ; why 
do you not wear spectacles ? The sun shines ; does it not rain also at 
the same time? Can you tell me what are the four seasons of 
the year ? Is not sunmier the most beautiful season ? Is it foggy or 
does it rain ? Why did you not open the windows ? I did open 
them, but it was too cold and I shut them again ; (de nouveau ;) is it 
not too cold ? Were you not studying while I was traveling ? Let 
us go up to our room ; have you learnt* {aj)pri8) your lesson ? Is not 
the sky covered with clouds ? Has the master given a lesson to each 
scholar ? Are they easy or diflScult ? Mine is easy ; is not yours 
more difficult than mine ? The master is sick ; are you not very sorry 
for it (m?) 

There is the man whose son you are looking for. (See Less, 56, 
Rem, 2 and 3.) There is the man with whose son you dined on Wed- 
nesday. Napoleon was a great general ; Washington was a great man. 
The latter sought (imperfect of ckercher) to render America free {libre) 
and happy, the former seemed (semblait) to believe that it was enough 
to {de) render France glorious {glorieuse) and formidable {redoutable.) 



5§. CINQUANTE-HUintME LEgON. 

PARTICIPLE, ADJECTIVES, ETC. 

Tohuild. To pass. A house. A rock, Batir. Passer. Vnemaison. Vnrocnet 
A stone. A brick. VHwiage? JJne pier re. JJne brique. Qnd^ge? 

• Apprendn is compounded of prendre^ and forms its participle in the same way. 
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^KliaA dittmee ? An hour, Hulf, QueUe dtftance ? UneAeifrf. /7«mt, 

A quarter. A 9Up, pace, Un quart, Un jnw, 

Quite, perfectly, entirely, Tout-d-fait, 

Far. As far as, to, Loin. Jusque, 

About. About a mile. Environ. Environ un mUle, 

He builds a bouse of wood ; we build II batit une maison de bois j nous en b&tis- 

one of stone or of briok, sons une de pierre ou de brique, 

How &r is it firom here to that rock ? Quelle distance y a-t-il d' id & oe rocher ? 

It is not quite half a nule, H n' y a pas tout-li-&it un demi-mille, 

Is it £Eur firom here to your house ? Y a-t-il loin d' ici chez yous ? 

It is about two miles and a quarter, H y a environ deux milles et (un) quart, 

It is a mile and a half to the mill, II y a un miUe et demi d' ici au moulin. 
Rbmark 1. In such sentences d' ici is not to be omitted unless^/tMgtie be used. 

It is a mile and three quarters to your H y a un mille et trois quarts d' ioi chez 

Other's, votre pere, 

I shall go as far as the village, J' irai jusqu* au village. 

He passed more than two hours here, H a pass^ plus de deux heures ici. 
Remark 2. Than before a number is rendered in French by de. 

We pass more than six hours a day in Nous passons plus de six heures par jour 

studying, k etudier, 

I have passed more than two hours and J' ai pass6 plus de deux heures et demie 

a half in writmg, a ^orire. 

Rbmark 3. Demi is an adjective. It is invariable when placed before its noun, to which it 
is then always joined by a hjrphen ; when placed after the noun it agrees with it in gender 
and is always singular : Thus, 

Half an hour. An hour and a half, Une demi-heure. Une heure et demie. 
The half, La moitiS, (noun,) 

n donne la moitie de son argent aux 
He gives half of his money to the poor, Tjorivres 

The age of man is not more than eighty L' kge de V homme n' est pas plus de 
years, quatre-vingts ans. 

In speaking of age, the French often use the verb to have where the English employ the 
verb to be. 

How old are you ? Quel 4ge avez-vous ? 

I am less than twelve years old, J' ai moins de douze ans. 

How many years old is your brother 1 Combien d* annees votre frere a-t-il ? 
He is more than fifteen years old, II a plus de quinze ans, 

My little sister is not quite ten years old, Ma petite soBur n* a pas tout-^-fait dix ans. 

Quelle distance y a-t-il d* ici k cette 

How fiur is it to that brick house ? ^„:«^« j« u^ « » 

maison de bnque 7 

It is only a hundred paces, H n' y a que cent pas, 
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They pass half an hour in writing and Ds passent nno dmni-heare k 4orire ct 
two hours and a half in studying, deux heures et demie k etudier. 

Let the learner give the past participle of each of the foOotnng verbe, according tothervia 
in the preceding leeeon (57.) The terminating letters^ which mark the changes to be madt^ 
are in italics. 



Pintr,- 


to finish, 


fiattre, 


to beat, 


Attendre, 


to wait for, 


Senttr, 


to feel, 


CroirCf 


to beUeve, 


Eteindre, 


to extmcmsu* 


CoosenUr, 


tocooBenti 


Entendre, 


to hear. 




to recognize, 


Battr, 


to build, 


Conduire, 


to conduct, 


Paratfre, 


to appear. 


Aperctfvotr, 


to perceive, 


ProdittVe, 


to produce. 







Let the learner give the past participle of the fallowing compound verbs also ; bearing in 
mindj that compounds follow the model of their simpU verbs^ given Less, 67. 

. J Revenir^ to return, (Apprendre^ to learn. 

Compounds of Tenir, \ p^r^enir, to succeed. Compounds \ Comprendre, to comprehend, 
Compound of JUe^fre, Protnet^re, to promise, of Prendre, [iJn/reprcnJre, to undertake. 

Do they build the houses of stone in your village ? They do not 
build many of stone ; they build more of brick and of wood. Are 
you not building a stone house ? No, sir ; I built one of stone in 
August, and now (h prisent) I am building one of brick. Do you 
pass all the year in the country ? No, sir ; I pass half the year in (a) 
the country, and half in {en) the city. Does that scholar pass the 
day f {joumie) in studying ? No, sir ; he passes the morning in 
studying and the evening in reading. How much time do you pass 
in writing ? I pass half an hour a day in writing, and two hou»^ and 
a half in working in the garden. What are those workmen building ? 
They are building a brick house. How far is it (from here) to that 
rock ? It is only two hundred paces. Is it far (from here) to the 
market ? It is a mile and three quarters. Is it fer to the river ? It 
ib not quite a quarter of a mile. Are there rocks in the river ? 
There are rocks under the water. Is it quite a hundred paces to the 
fountain which comes -out {sort) of the rock? It is quite half a mile. 
How old is your cousin ? He is about fifteen years old. How many 
years old are you? I am more than twelve years old. Have you 
been as far as the mill ? I have been as far as the village. 

Our neighbor appears displeased ; is he not angry ? That woman 

* /Yntr, according to the rule, makee^nt, finished. Sentir makes cent*, felt Ckmsentir^ con- 
>en/t, consented. B^tr, b&ti^ built. Apercevoir^ apergu^ perceived. Battre^ battu, beaten, etc 

t The meaning here is the entire day^ as, in the next sentence, the entire morning and th« 
entire evening. 
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looks crazy ; why does she weep ? Will you come to my house to- 
morrow morning or to-raorrow evening ? Are your brothers out of 
the dty ? Is not the king out of his kingdom ? Are there many 
potatoes in the cellar ? Does the servant cover them with earth ? 
Why do you cover your face with a handkerchief? We suffer from 
heat in summer ; do you not suffer from it also ? Have . they con- 
sented to give us our due ? Do those workmen consent to build your 
house? Has (est) the servant gone to the cellar ? Do serpents {ser- 
pents) change their skin every year {totis les ans ?) (See Less, 65.) 
Have they not the skin covered with scales (^cailles ?) Is not their 
skin very hard (See Less, 30, Bern, 1 ?) Does the servant cover the 
plates because it is dusty (ilfait de la poussiere ?) 

They have brought me these towels ; are they yours (a vous?) They 
are (so.) (See Less, 53, Bern, 3.) There are two httle boys ; are they 
your brothersL? They are (so.) Are those ladies French? They 
are (so.) Are they not your neighbors ? They are (so.) (See Less, 52, 
Item. 3.) That woman has passed the half of her life in England y- is 
she not English ? She is (so.) Are there some who desire to depart 
(sortir) from life? That man gains his hnng by making bricks; 
does he make (de) good ones ? 



59. CINQUANTE-NEUVlfeME LEgON. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Thb Plupbrpbct Tbnsb is formed, in French as in English, by joining the past partieiplB 
to the imperfect tense of the ctuxiliary.* 

Had you finished your lesson when I Aviez-yoMB fini votre le9on quand je 

saw you ? * vous ai vu ? 

I bad fimshed it, Je V avais finie, 

He had dined when we went to his /2 avail dini quand nous sommes all^ 

house, chez lui, 

They had hreakfeusted when they came Us avaient dejeuni quand ils sont venus 

here, and we had breakfasted also, ici, et noiut avions d6jeun6 aussi, 

• The learner has already seen that moat rerba have avoir for their auxilary j a few have 

BTBB. 
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I had gone to school when he came, J' itait aUe k V 6coiIe qoand il eatiam, 

and ray brothers had gone there also, et mea (reres y etaient dlUs aom, 
To arrive, to happen, Arriver, 

Arriver takes itre for its anzlUary. 

llis father had died when he arrived, Son pere itait mart qnand il est arrivft, 

Had you arriyed in the city when yon ^tiex-yoxa arrivSg en tQIc qoand Yon 

received the letter ? avez re^u la lettre ? 

We had arrived there, Nous y etions arrivStj 

Hadst thou brcidcfiisted when I arrived ? Avait-ta dijeunS quand je suis arriv^ t 

Now, at prennt, A prisent, maintenant, 

To avoid, tiviter, (de before infinitive,) 

To clean. To cough, Nettoyer, Tou98er, 

A minute, line minute. 

Every year. Every month, Tous les ans. Tons les mois. 

Every week. Every day, Toutes les semiunes. Tous les jours. 

Every rooming. Every evening, Tous les matins. Tous les soirs. 

Every hour. Every minute, Toutes les heures. Toutes les minutes 

Whence^ from where, D^ oU, 

From where do you come ? D' oil vencz-vous ? 

To go for. Elsewhere, Aller chercher, Ailleur$, 

Are you going for the horses ? Allez-vous chercher les chevaux T 

Go for them, Allez les chercher. 

Let us go for some, All(ms en chercher, 

Let us go for one. Aliens en chercher un. 

Has the servant gone for some wme ? Le domestique est-il all6 chercher du vin? 

Ho has gone for some, II en est all6 chercher. 

Tie will go for some water, II ira chercher de V eau. 

He will go for some. A boot, B en ira chercher. TJne botte. 
The verb alier with aD infinitive expresses an immediate future. 

"We are (now) going for our books. Nous aliens chercher nos livres. 
He is (now) going to finish his work, B va finir son ouvrage, 
I am (now) going to see my brother, Je vais voir men frere, 
During all the night, Pendant toute la nuit. 

During all the week. Pendant toute la semaine, 

The number. The number of his house, Le numiro, Le numSro de sa maiBon, 
The number. The number ten, Le nombre. Le nombre dix. 

Numiro applies only to a marked series ; nombre is a collection of units. 

He lives in Dauphin-street number B demeure (dans la) rue Dauplun (on) 

twenty-five, numiro vingt-cinq, 

Tliey were in sufficiently large number, lis ^talent en assez grand nombre, 
The mountain. The top^ to the top, I^ montagne. Le haut, au haut, 
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The bottom, to tho bottom, below, Le ba8, au bas, 

Danger, Le danger, 

Is there danger m ascending to the top of T a-t-il du danger k monter au haut de 

the mountain'? la montagne ? 

How for 18 It to the bottcmx of the moon- Quelle distance y a-t-il d' ioi au has de la 

tain ? montagne ? 

£Titez-yous ces hommes-ci ou oes horn- 
Do you aToid these men or those men ? mes-lA ? 

I avoid these and those, J' evite ceux-oi et ceux-lA, 

He cleans my boots, 11 nettoie mes bottes, 

He has fimshed his lesson, and now he ^ , ^ , 

. ^,. II a fim sa le9on, et a present il lit, 

Do yon cough often ? Toussez-vous souvent 1 

I cough every five minutes, Je tousse toutes les cinq minutes, 

I do not know from whence he comes, Je ne sais pas d' oil il vient, 

I have seen that elsewhere, J' ai vu cela ailleurs. 

Did you feel {senti) the cold this morning in church ? I did not 
feel it much. Did you perceive (apercus) us in Dauphin-street this 
morning ? I perceived you far off {de loin.) Had some one beaten 
{battu) that child this morning when he wept ? No, sir ; he wept 
from anger {ra^e.) Had you built your brick house when you bought 
the stone one ? I had built the brick one and the wooden one. Do 
you dean your boots every morning ? The servant cleans them every 
morning ; I do not clean them. Can one always avoid misfortunes ? 
No one can always avoid them. Why do you avoid those men? 
We avoid them because they are bad. Does not that man cough 
much? He coughs every five minutes, and I cough much also. 
Where had you come from when I saw you to-day ? I had come 
from the mountain. Had your brothers recited their lessons when 
you recited yours ? They had recited them. Had your neighbors 
arrived when you went to their house this morning? They had 
arrived. Had that merchant acquired much credit when you were 
acquainted with him ? He had not acquired much. Had miss C. 
gone to the ball when you went to her house this evening ? She had 
gone there. Hadst thou given the workmen their due when we saw 
them ? I had given it to them. 

Is there elsewhere as pure water as this ? Has the servant gone 
for some milk ? Have you written during the whole day ? I have 
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hardly any ( guhre) money ; can you lend me some ? That lady is 
hardly less than (n* a guere moins de) thirty years old ; how old is 
her sister ? Do you live at number forty ? How & is it to the Iwt- 
tom of the mountain ? Is there danger in passing that river ? Do 
the servants clean your boots and shoes every evening ? Is it far to the 
top of the mountain ? It is hardly less than three miles ; do you 
wish to go there ? Had you written your letter when I wrote mine ? 
This young lady is beautiful, but that one is more (so) {V est damn- 
tage.) That man has followed us here ; {jusqu* id ;) does he wish to 
follow us further {See Less, 64, JRem, 2 ?) I finished my lesson late; 
did you finish yours late also ? Did you go to school this morning 
early or late ? What is your brother doing now {mmntenant ?) ' 

I had not yet breakfasted this morning when thou arrivedest ; for 
{car) thou knowest that I always breakfast late. A person asked 
{demandait a) one of his friends, why he had married {Spotisi) a 
woman small and thin {maigre,) "It is because {C* est que) I have 
always thought that of all the evils which afflict {affligent) us, a pru- 
dent {prudent) man ought always to choose the least" 



60. SOIXANTlfeME LEQON. 

PASSIYE VERB. 



To praise. To blame, 




Louer. Blamer, 


To reward. To punish, 




Recompenser. Punir, 


To esteem. To despise, 




Estimer. Mipriser, 


To hate, hated, 




Hair, (irregular,*) past participle, hal. 


Jc hais, tu haiSf 


a halt, 


nous haiaaona, votta hataaex, ila ha'iaaentf 


1 1 ate, thou hatest, 


he hates, 


we hate, you hate, they hate. 



Rule. The Passive Verb is formed in French, as in 
English, by joining the past participle to the auxiliary to be, 
Qtre.) 

The patrticiple must agree in gender and number with the subject of the verb. 
• The ODiy irregularity is the omission of the diaresis in some of the persons. 
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I am loved^ 

Thou art loned, 

He M blamed. She is hlamed, 

We are rewarded, 

You are rewarded, 



Je suiSy 

Saime < 
aimee 



atme or 

or 
aimee, 
II e«t blame, Elle f«< hldmee, 
Nous sommes recompensSe or recom 

iricompen^i or recompensSe, 
ricompensis or recompensees 
When voutf refers to but one, the participle, as well as adjective agreeing with it, is singular 



They are punished, 
1 have been esteemed. 
We had been despised. 

You will be hated, 

Ignorant, Diligent, 

Negligent, Studious, 

The thief, robber. A globe. 

The form, figure, liiaoface. 

By. By water. By land, 

The place. In that place, 

In the place of, instead of, 

To correct. To play. 

He plays instead of oorrecting his exer- 

H joue au lieu de corriger son theme, 

He goes hy water mstead of going by 
land. 



Us, or elles, sont punis, or punies, 

J» ai StS estimi, or estimee. 

Nous avions itS miprises or miprisSes, 

ihai or hale, 
hatsoThaUa, 
Ignorant, Diligent, 
Negligent, Studieux, 
Le voleur. Tin globe, 
!& forme, la figure, 
Par, Par eau. Par terre, 
TJe lieu, Dans ce lieu-lA, 
Au lieu de, (often followed by the inf.,) 
Corriger. Jouer, 



n ya par eau au lieu d' aller par terre. 



Remark 1. In reference to the sentiments of the heart, by before the agent is rendered by 
de; in actions parelj physical or mental, it is rendered by par. 



She is loved by her friends. 
He is punished by his master. 
The earth has the form of a globe, 
Thou art praised by thy relations, 
He did not believe what I told him, 
I did not hear what he said. 
We conducted him to the church. 
This country has produced gol^, 
The thieves have waited for the night, 
The wind has extinguished the light. 
He was recognized by his voice. 
Ho appeared to he mck, 



Elle est aim^e de ses amis, 

n est puni par son maitre, 

La terre a la figure d' un globe, 

Tu es loue par tes parents, 

n n' a pas cm ce que je lui ai dit, 

Je n' ai pas entendu ce qu' il a dit. 

Nous V avons conduit Ik V ^gHsc, 

Ce pays a produit de P or, 

Les voleurs ont attendu la nuit, 

Le vent a 6teint la lumiere, 

H a et6 reconnu k sa voix, 

H a paru etre malade^ 
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To neglect. lie neglects to study, Negliger, H negUge d' ^tndier, 
Good children are praised, Les en£uitB 9age9 son! lon^ 

SagCy applied to children, means good. 

Art thou praised? I am praised. By whom (par qui) art tluu 
praised ? I am praised by the master. By whom are your brothers 
praised? They are praised by their friends. Who is blamed? 
The lazy and the negligent are blamed and punished. Have you 
never been blamed ? We have been blamed when we have been neg- 
ligent ; but we have been more frequently (plus frSqtiemment) praised 
and rewarded. By whom are you rewarded ? We are rewarded by 
our fathers. Has that lazy boy been punished by the master ? He 
has been punished, and that studious one has been praised and re- 
warded. Who will be esteemed, and who will be despised ? The 
diligent and the studious will be esteemed and loved, and the negli- 
gent and the ignorant will be despised. Are the wicked always de- 
spised ? The wicked are always despised and hated, and the good 
are always esteemed and loved. Has the thief been pxmished ? He 
has not been punished yet, but he will be next week. What do you 
hate ? I hate that which is evil (maL) la that good scholar studious ? 
Ho is very studious and very diligent, and is loved by the master ; 
but his cousin is negligent and ignorant ; he plays instead of study- 
ing, and he is often punished by the master. Do you correct your ex- 
ercises ? No, sir ; the master corrects them. Why do you play 
instead of studying ? I have learnt my lesson and have written my 
exercises, and now I am going to play. 

That poor man appeared to be sjpk ; what was the matter with him ? 
There is your old friend ; did you recognize him ? The lights have 
been extinguished ; who extinguished them ? Did you wait for me ? 
Have you believed all that that man has said ? Did you hear what 
the master said to you? Where did you conduct that stranger? 
Have your trees produced much fruit this year ? Where was that 
traveler bom ? That man is skillful ; does he not succeed in all that 
he undertakes ? Why does he change hir clothes ? Do you consent 
to change your place ? Have you changed your horse for another ? 
Do you pass the day in reading ? Do you not neglect your health ? 
Docs your neighbor pass the day m -woikin^ ? Does he pass the 
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morning in working and the evening in reading ? Has he neglected 
to do his work ? Have yon a cold in the head or in the breast ? 
That man appears to be near-sighted ; can he read without spectacles ? 
That child appears to be very credulous ; has he not believed all that 
you told him ? 

Cato, the Censor, (CaUm le Censeur,) said often that he repented of 
(se repentait de) three things : first, of having passed a day without 
learning something, {rien,) {See Less, 34, Bern, 2,) then (ensuite) of 
having told a secret to any one ; and finally, (enfiriy) of having trav 
eled by water when he was able to go by land. I prefer to give 
nothing to that man ; have you given any thing to him ? 



61. SOIXANTE ET UNlfeME LEgON. 

VERBS, NOUNS, PARTITIVES, ETC. 

To $endfor. To smoke, Envoyer chercher, Fumer,- 

To swim. To fit y Nager. Aller 6wn, 

Not tofity Aller maly n' alUr pas bien, 

Tomdt, ToeoH, • Saler, Coater, 

The volume. The cause, Le volume* La cause, 

The revolution. Fatigued, tired, La revolution. Fatigue, 

A lady^s cap, head-dress, Une coiffe. 

An offer. Tba,t stable, Une offre. Cette ecurie. 

Can there be ? There can be, Peut-il y avoir ? H peut y avoir. 

There can not be, II ne peut pas y avoir, 

Allez-Tous k Pdglise plus souvent que 
I>oyougotochurcho>n«-ihanl? ^^.^ 

I go there less frequently than yon, J' y vids moins friquemment que vous. 

For the hours of the day, one o'clock ^ two o'dotk, half -past txeo^ etc., the French use simply 
tb« number with the hour, and say, one hour, ttoo hours, two hours and a hatf, etc. 

What o^eloek is it ? Quelle heure est-ce qu^ il est ? 

It is late. Is it three o^ clock ? D est tard. Est-il trois heures 7 

His one o^ clock. It is two o'dock, H est une heure. H est deux heures, 

• In books, volume denotes that which is bound into one ; tome, the division of a work 
made by the author. The former may contain several of the latter. They are sometimes, 
also, synonymous. 
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It is half-past fiye, H est cmq heares et demie, 

It is a quarter after ten, fl est dix henres et (nn) quart, 

It is ten minutes after six, H est six heures et dix minutes, 

It is a quarter before nine, II est nenf heures moins un quart 

It is twelve o-clock, nooiiy H est miJt, 

It is half-past twelve, (at noon,) D est midi et demi, 

It is twelve o^dock, midmgktj D est nttniMt, 

It is twenty minutes before twelve, (at ^ .... * 

... n est mmuit moms vmgt mmutes, 

Voulez-vous envoyer chercher le mSde* 

Do you wish to send for the doctor ? ^. , 

^ an! 

I wish to send for him, Je veux P envoyer chercher. 

Does he wish to send for somo wine ? Ert-ce qu* il veut envoyer chercher du vin? 

lie wishes to send for some, H veut en envoyer chercher, 

"Will ho send for some glasses ? Enverra-t-il chercher des verres ? 

Do you drink tea or coffee ? £st-oe que vous prenez le th6* ou le caSk 7 

I drink cofice in the morning and tea in Je prends le cafe le matin et le th6 le 

the evening, soir, 

That cap fits that lady, Cette ooiffe va Uen k cette dame, 

It will fit her, Elle lui ira bien, 

Uo laughed in my lace, II m' a ri au ncz. 

Hevenir and Parvenir^ compounds of ventr, also take itre for their auxiliary. 

Ho has returned home, II est revenu chez lui, 

Have you succeeded in learning to swim ? £tes-vous parvenu k apprendre k nager T 

Do you wish to buy some salt to salt the Est-ce que vous voulez acheter du ad 

beef? pour saler le boBuf ? 

That work is in three large volumes, and Oct ouvrage est en trois grands volumes, 

each volume costs two dollars, et chaque volume codte deux piastres. 

The sky promised us fine weather, Le ciel nous a promis de beau temps. 

He has learnt his lesson, and has under- H a appris sa lc9on, et il V a bien eom^ 

stood it well, prise, 

I have undertaken to translate this book, J' ai entrepris do traduire ce livre, 
The moneys coin, change, La monnaie, 

Lend mo the change of a dollar, Pretez-moi la monnaie d' un dollar. 

Rbmarx. We have seen (Less. 29, Rem. 1) that negative partitives, where the meui- 
ing is affirmative, do not omit le. They take de and the article. To this class may be 
referred negative partitives which are effectually limited by an adjective or somethmg tSm 
following, thus : 

Do not lend him any money, Ne lui prStez pas de monnaie,- 

' Le'iB used in such phrases when we speak of what is habitual. Prenex-vaua le tMmmm, 
do jou take tea f habitually 7) Prenex-vous du tki., do you take some tea (now 1) 
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Do not lend him counterfeit money, "Ne lui pretez pas de ]« monnaie fausse.* 

Will you send for some wine ? The servant has gone for some. 
What do you wish to send for ? • I wish to send for the second 
volume of Mr. B.'s new work. Has any one gone for my hat ? The 
boy has gone for it. Does your brother smoke tobacco ? He neve^ 
smokes, but the German smokes all day. Do you know how to swim ( 
We know how to swim, and we swim every evening. What does th«» 
cook send for ? He sends for some salt to salt his fish. Has he 
salted the soup ? He has salted it. That head-dress fits that lady ; 
has she bought it ? She has not bought it because it costs too much. 
Does it cost more than five dollars ? Yes, sir ; it costs more than 
ten. What is the matter with that boy ? He has run all the morn- 
ing and he is much fatigued. Is not the lady fatigued who ascended 
the mountain ? She is not much &tigued. The servant has taken 
my horse to the stable ; has he returned from it ? He returned and 
has gone for some water. That man wishes to buy your house, and 
has made you a fine offer ; do you accept it ? I do not accept it. 
Do you know the causes which have brought on (amenS) the French 
revolution ? I do not know them all ? Have you succeeded in go- 
ing to the top of that mountain? I have succeeded in going there, 
and I go there often. Do you go there oftener than your neighbor ? 
I go there less frequently than he. Your friend promised to return 
early from the ball ; at what o'clock (a quelle heure) did he return ? 

Did you return late ? Had you learnt your lesson at ten 
o'clock? Had you learnt it at half-past ten? Did your brother 
comprehend all that he learnt? Did he comprehend it well? Is it 
not eleven o'clock ? The doctor promised to return here at a quarter 
before eleven ; has he returned ? Do you accept the offer which I 

* The meaning of this sentence without fcMsse is, do not lend him any money; but with 
fauaae^ it implies, lend him oome money, but not counterfeit. 80, 
I will make 70a no reproaches, Je ne tous ferai pas de reproches, 

I will make you no frivolous reproaches, Je ne vous ferai pas dea reproches friToIes. 
I haye no money, Je n' ai pas d' argent, 

, ., Je n' ai pas de V argent pour le d^penser folle^ 

I have no money to spend madly, m nt 

Here is the same distinction. First, I will make you no reproaches. Second, I will maks 
you reproaches, but not frivolous. Third, I have no money. Fourth, I have money, but not 
to spend madly. Thus we see that an a4iective or limithig clause, adds a kind of affirmativ* 
meaning, and th« partitive then takes the articl* 
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make you? What o'clock is it? la it noon? Is it not late? 
What has that scholar undertaken ? Has he undertaken to translate 
the German book ? Had you recited jour lesson at noon ? Do you 
sometimes study imtil {jtisqu* a) midnight ? Have they put your 
horses in (a) the stable f Nature is always beautiful ; do you not ad- 
mire the beauties of nature ? Can there be danger in going to the 
bottom of that mountain ? Your beard is long and thick ; do you 
wish to send for a barber ? Have you ever lived in England ? What 
day of the month is it ? Is it not the twentieth oi September ? 

What were the tastes of your father when he was firom twenty to 
twenty-five years old ? He loved to go a hunting, {h la ckasse,) to 
ride a horse, {monter ^ cAevo/,) to swim, to run in the woods ; in fine, 
{enfin^) he loved all the exercises (exercices) of the body, and had onlv 
aversion (V aversion) for those of the mind. 



69. S0IXANTE-D£UXII:ME LEQON. 

VERBS, ADJEOTIYES, ETC. 

To come for, Venir ehereher^ 

To offend. To wish, Offeneer, Souhaiter, 

I wish you a good morning, Je vous sonhaite le borrow,* 

lie wishes us a good evening, H nous souhaite le bonsoir. 

Riches, La richesse, or les richesses, 

I wish you great riohes, Je vous souhaite de grandes richeneSi 

To try, Essayer, (de before the infinitiYe,) 

To begin, Commeneer, (d or de before the infin.) 

Rbxarx 1. Commeneer takes d before the infinitive when progress is implied ; de whm 
progress is not implied. 

, •» ^ Sea Hives oommenoeut a parler le fraik- 

His pupils begin to speak Frenoh, . 

The orator has begun to speak, L' orateur a commence de parler,t 

* Obserre the use of fo instead of un. 

t The pupil makes progress, and learns to speak better and better; the orator is master of 
lis langna^^e, and no progress is implied. So, we say of a child who is learning to read, H 
commence dlire; but of a man who has learned, it a eommenetf de Ure te Uwe. 
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Will you know f I tMI JbiMp, Saurez-voua ? Je ttnmd^ 

The look. Commendable^ La mine. Louable^ 

That roast meat looks good, Ce r6ti a bonne mine. 

He is a good-looking man, C est mi homme de bonne mine. 

Rbxark 2. The verb devoir through all its moods and tenses, when followed by an Infin- 
itive, like the EafUdi verb to be, implies oblifation or appointment of some fatal* aeCieDar 
event 

My brother is to arrive to-morrow, Mon frere doit arriver domain, 

They are to go home this evening, Us doivent aUer chez euz oe soir, 

Something is to happen, Qnelque chose doit arrivar, 

I know what is to happen, Je sais ce qui doit arriver. 

Is there to be ? are there to be? Est-ce qu* il doit y avoir 7 

Is there to be a ball at your house ? Doit-il y avoir un bal chez vons ? 

There is to be one there, II doit y en avoir un. 

To do without. He does without wine, Se passer de. Use passe de vin, 
He takes off his gloves before taking off II 6te ses gants avant d' 6ter son oh»- 
his hat, peau. 

RsMARK 3. The infinitive mood used absolutely takes no preposition before it. 

To eat too much is dangerous^ Manger trop est dangerefiXj 

To do good to those who have offended Faire du bien k ceux qui nous ont ofieil- 

us is a commendable action, ses est une action louable, 

To take place^ Avoir lieu^ 

llie ceremony. The company^ La ceremonie. La compagnie, 

The ceremony is to take place to-morrow, La c6r4raonie doit avoir lieu domain. 
Will the ceremony take place earlier to- La c^rSmonie aura-t-elle lieu de meiUeare 

day than yesterday ? heure aujourd' hui qu' hier ? 

Some misfortune is to happen, Quelque malheur doit arriver^ 

The lipy the lips. The cheeky La iew«, les Ze©rc». l&joue, 

His right cheek is swollen, H a la joue droite enfl^, 

IDs lips are thick, II a les levres epaisses, 

Quand est-ce que vous viendrez oherbher 
When wiU you come for your money ? ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

I come for it now, Je viens le chercher maintenant, 

I am trying this gold pen, J' essaie cette plume d' or, 

At what o'clock is the company to ar- A. quelle heure la compagnie doit-eDe 

rive ? arriver ? 

It is to arrive before ten o'clock, Elle doit arriver avant dix heures. 

Rkmark 4. When the adverb tout precedes a feminine adjective or participle, beffinnlng 
with a consonant, it is made, for sound's sake, to agree in gender and number with the noun. 
Otherwise It Is invariable . 

A oravst all dirty, Une cravate toute sale, 

10 
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Some spfAm all red, Des pomiiiai t9ttt€9 rougoiy 

A nsploD. aU toom, Une serviette tmU M»ee. 

" Rule. Adjectives and participles which refer to two or 
more nouns singular, not connected by ou, and not synon- 
ymous, must be plural ; and must be masculine when the 
nouns are of different genders. 

The oow and the goat are black, La yache et la di^rre aoiit noirea, 

The horae, the cow, and the goat, are Le cheval, la Taohe, et la ch^vre, lODt 

black, nours, 

Your mother and sister have come, Votre mere et votre aoenr aont vemici, 
Yoar mother, sister, and brother, have Votre mere, votre soenr, et Totre firere, 

oome, sont ventis. 

What does that man come for ! He comes for some grain. Wm 
you come for money to-morrow ? I will come for it to-morrow morn- 
ing. Do you wish for great riches? No, sir; I wish for good 
health, but Hot great riches. What did your neighbor wish you? 
He wished me a good morning. Did you wish him a good morning! 
Yes, sir ; and I wished him riches and all good fortune. Have you 
not offended that lady ? I do not know ; I have not wished to offend 
her. Do you never offend any one ? I wish to offend no one, but 
to do good to every body, (a tout le monde,) to those even (m^me) 
who have offended me. Does that sick man try to walk ? He tries, 
but he can not walk much. Do those lazy scholars try to learn their 
lessons ? They do not try much. Do you begin to speak French ? 
Yes, sir ; I try, and I begin to speak it a little. Does your little 
brother begin to read and write ? He be^ns to read very well, but 
he does not yet begin to write. At what o'clock does that orator 
begin to speak ? He begins to speak at half-past ten, or a quarter 
before eleven. If that orator speaks to-morrow will you know it? I 
shall know it. K the thieves take some of his {de son) firuit will youi 
father know it ? He will know it. Is there to be a marriage {ma- 
riage) m the church to-morrow ? No, sir ; there is to be one on Sun- 
day. At what o'clock is the ceremony to take place ? It is to take 
)lace at ten minutes after ten. Is the company to arrive early ? 

The friend of your sister is a good-looking young lady ; her skin 
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is &ir, and her cheeks are red, but are not her lips too thick ? That 
thief has a bad look ; is he not a dangerous man ? To do good to those 
who have oflfended us is an action very commendable ; do jou not wish 
to do good to every body ? Is it not dangerous to {de) go alone to 
the top of that mountain ? God has given us much good ; ought we 
not at least to be contented ? Do you always take off your hat be- 
fore taking off your gloves ? Good evening, sir ; shall I not have the 
pleasure of seeing you {de vous voir) to-morrow ? I have come for 
some flour ; have they ground the grain ? War is an evil, the most 
terrible; (terrible ;) ought we not always to prefer peace to war? 
Have kings always chosen peace instead of war ? 

In the month of March, it is not yet warm. {Leas, 44, Rem, 1.) 
Nevertheless, the snow (cependant la neige) begins to melt (sefondre.) 
The gardeners work already at their gardens, and the birds at their 
nests. The month of April is going to make us forget the odd which 
we have suffered until now. I am very willing (veux bien) to make 
no noise, if you do not make any yourself. (Less. 34. Rem, 2.) 



63. SOIXANTE-TROISlfeME LEgON. 

THE PAST DEFINITE. 

The Past Perfect or Past Depinitb of all verbs of the^r»f conjugation, infinitive cr,) 'm 
Ibrmed by changing i of the post participle into the following terminations : 

Ai, AS, A, Ames, ates, I:rent. thus: 

Parlbr, to apeak. Past Participle, Parlb, make*, 
Jeparlai, tuparlas^ Uparia^ nous parlSanes, vous parl&tes, Us parlirentj 

I q>oke, thou spokest, he spoke, we spoke, you spoke, they spoke. 

Allbr, to go, Past Participle, Ai.lb, makes, 
J*affai, tu alias, UaUa, nous aXUanes, vousdUttes, Usattirent, 

I went, thouwentest, he went, we went, you went, they went. 

As this tense, and the indefinite or present perfect, and the imperfect, do not correspond to 
the divWons of past time in English, let the learner note well the distinction. 

The past dt^finite or past perfect, marks a time of which the present day forms no part ; it 
must be separated from us by at least one night. 7%« past indefinite or present perfects 
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inroperlj marks a pMt tinM of whieh the preMOt day forms a part, or from whkh it iaoot 
neceMarily excluded. It ia often used, however, like the paat perfect, for time entireljgons 
and separated from oa. The imperfeei is used, (as »een in Len. 5l,> of that wliich waa eoa> 
tinuooa or unflniahsd at the time apolten of.* Let the Isaraer, therefore, be gaiiled in thdt 
use by the follow inf 

Rule. If something past be spoken of as continuous or 
unfinished at the time specified, let the imperfect be used. 
If it be something entirely completed, and in a time not ex- 
cluding the present day, let tfie past indefinite or present per- 
fect, be used. If it be something entirely completed, and in 
a time separated from us, excluding the present day, the past 
or the present perfect, may either of them be used. 

We may say, either Je lut ai paeiSI or je lui parlai, hier^ la aetnatne pastie^ P iti paui, 
etc , beeaune here the present day ia excluded. But we must say, Je hti ai parlb, and noC/s 
hii parlai, aujourd' hul, etttt eemainefCet Hi, etc., because here the present day ia ineloded, 
beinf apartofthlaweek this summer etc. 

But to warrant the use of the past definite, the time should be mentioned in the propeaitioa, 
or sufficiently implied by what precedes. 

It is to be obsenred, howerer, that in transactions long past, in narrative and historical wri- 
ting, the definite or past perfect is tised, not the indefinite. 

The distinction between the two perfect tenses Is illustrated in the following examples: 

I toent to your houM to-day, {present 

day not excluded,) ^' «* "'^ ^^« ^^^'^ aujourd* hui, 

I went to your house on Thursday, 

(present day excluded,) ^' «'^* <^^« ^°^ Je«^» 

I have been in Europe, (pr. d. not ex.) J' ai Hi en Europe, 

I went there last year, {pr, day ex.) J» y allai V an paas6, 

The general arrived in New Orleans Jjd g^n^ral eti arrive k la NouyeUe-Or- 
this month, {present day not excL) 14ans oe mois-ci, 

I was in New Orleans when the gen- 
eral arrived there last month, (pres- ^' ^^ ^ ^ Nouvefle-Orl^ans qnand k 
ent day excluded,) S^""^^ y «'^*''« 1® ™>*« V^^, 

We spoke to him this morning, (present 

day not excluded,) ^«>"» ^^ »«»»' P^^^^ <» matin, 

We spoke to him yesterday, (pr, d. ex.) Nous lui parldmcs hier, 

Ho broke the window, (pr, d, not ex.) H a casse la crois6e, 



* These three tenses may be briefly characterized thus : The imperfect tense represents 
something as unfinished in paat time. The paat perfect (or definite^ represents something as 
finished in paat time. The present perfect (or indefinite) represents something ssJinisAstf in 
present time : and is sometimes used also lilEe the past perfect. 
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9kB H yesterdiy, (fr. day ex 


:.) U la casta hier,* 


D, are yoa ill ? 


Madame, etes-yous malade? 


am, (so,) 


Oui, jele snis. 


lese youp aervants T 


Sont-ce ]k tos domestiqnes ? 


hey are, (so,) 


Oni, ce les sont,' 


1, are you pleased with 


that Mesdames, ^tes-voua contentes de oette 


io? 


mtunqne? 


veare,(«o,) 


Oui, nous Zesommes, (Lets, 52, Rem, 8,) 


I, (sphere.) An enemy^ 


line boule. Tin ennemt. 


soio. A flower J 


La neige. TJnefleurj 


iinfiills. 


La pluie tombe, n tombe de la pluie, 


KowftUs, 


La neige tombe, il tombe de la noge, 


^,ytmder. Big, 


Ld^bas, Grssse, (feminine of gros,) 


. A metre^ (measure,) 


Un pate, Un metre, 


headed, 


Nu-tite, or tete nue, 


K 


Nu-piedi, or pieds nut. 


esft expressions, when tbe sdjective follows the noon, it screes with it; when it pre 


It does not, the two words are connected with a hyphen. 


toking'glaae, nUrror, 


Le miroir, 


retee, foreseen J 


Prevoir, (com. of voir^) p. p. prevu^ 


VU8, 


GSnereux, (maacu.) geniretite, (fem.) 


ban of snow. 


TJne grosse boule de neige, 



X<es hommes sages pr^yoient les iv&ne 
men foresee ementt, mentt 

ive you been to ihts neighbor's this week ? Yes, sir ; I went 
on Monday, and I went there again yesterday. Didst thou 
: to the general on Tuesday ? I spoke to him, and my brothel 
) to him also. We found some beautiful flowers in the woods 
I last week ; did you not £nd some there at the same time ? We 
ot go to the woods last week, but we went there the day before 
rday (avant-hier) and found many ; our cousins also found many, 
X they gave to their sisters. When you were dining with tha 
ral on Saturday, did you taste of his best wine ? I did not taste it^ 
tecause) I never drink wine ; but the captain tasted it, and found it 
good. When you were in the country last summer, did you not 
ome cows ? No, sir ; my brothers bought some, and they bough* 

e learner will, of course, understand that, in all the abova exasoples where the presenf 
txchided, and the past perfect used, the present perfect is equally crammatical. Ws 
taUjr wellf J'ai iti chez votujeudi; J' y ai ^i V an pcwsi, «\.c. 
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some goats aho. Wlio has broken your beautiful mirror ? That \)oy 
broke it day before yesterday with his ball. Have I offended thai 
lady ? Yesy sir ; when you passed her in the street last week without 
speaking to her, you offended her. Do you wish for some pie or some 
roast beef? I wish for some pie. Is your brother below ? No, sir; 
he has gone to hear the orat<Nr. What is the boy doing there below? 
He is throwing (Jette) snow-balls. Does that man go. out bare- 
headed ? Ue often goes out bare-headed and barefoot ; he is crazy. 
What are the cluldren doing there below ? They are making a hig 
ball of snow. Do children like to run barefoot? Yes, sir; they 
sometimes run barefoot in the snow. Can any one foresee all events? 
God alone foresees them. 

Do the wise foresee all their misfortunes ? Tliat man has giren 
half of his riches to the poor ; is he not very generous ? Is it not 
very generous to do good to an enemy ? Are not men more generous 
than children ? Is not the metre* the element {ilement) of all other 
measures (mesures ?) When did they break that beautiful mirror ? 
Is not that woman your enemy (ennemie?) Did that man foresee 
his misfortune ? Has not your friend lived long in this country ! 
Has he not Hved here twenty years at least ? Do not give that man 
(ni) a cent more nor a cent less. Let us not give him a cent too 
much nor a cent too little. Has that scholar been able to learn his 
lesson? {See Less. 67, Jiule.) Has he wished to learn it well? 
Have you given back to him his books ? Has he sold them ? Has 
he lost them ? Has he read them ? Has he translated them ? Did 
you not pity that poor man ? Have you been acquainted with him 
long ? Does not the boy wish for a piece of this pie ? 

The month of August has arrived. See how many £Eimilies leave 
(families quitterU) the city to (pour) go to dwell in the country 
during some time. The young people (gens) go out from their 
boarding-schools, (pensions,) or from their colleges, (collhges^ and go 
to pass some days with (chez) their relations. Has not that man 
drunk too much wine ? Did that scholar know his lesson ? Has 
your uncle consented to sell his stone house ? Has he built one of 

* A metre is the ten millionth part of the arc of a meridian, extending from the equator to 
the pole ; and is the hatAa of all other meaBurea lo lY\« YrvotcSki. \x V&«fiea^al to 89.33 English 
Incheg. 
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orick ? Why have you beaten that dog ? 
many paces is it to tiie stable ? 



How old are you ? How 



64. SOIXANTE-QUATRlfciME LEgON. 



PAST DEFINITE, IRREGULAR VERBS. 



To look at^ 

TO BE WORTH, 
Je TttuXf tu vauXt il vautf 

I am worth, thou art worth, he ia worth, 

Will it be worth ? It will bo worth, 

The pound. The hushely 

To be wrongs 

To he righty 

Have I been wrong m buying books ? 

You have been right in buying some, 

Is it long ? (in time.) 

It is long. It is six months, 

Every man. Every woman. 

Every scholar, ' Every body. 

To call. To throw, throw away. 



Regarder, 

VALOIR, (Irrboular,) 
nous valons, voue vcUeZy Ut volenti 
we are worth, you are worth, they are worth 

Vaudra-t-il ? H vandra, 

X^ livre. Le boisseaUy 

Avoir torty {de before the infinitive,) 

Avoir raison, {de before the infinitive,) 

Ai-je eu tort d' aoheter des livres ? 

Vous avez eu raison d' en aoheter, 

Est-ce qu* il y a longtemps ? 

II y a longtemps. II y a six mois, 

Tous les hommes. Toutes les femmes, 

Tous les 6ooliers. Tout le monde, 

Appeler, Jeter, 



Rule. Verbs in eler and eter double the I and the t when 
these consonants are followed by e mute. 

iAehetery and Geler we have seen, Less. 20 and 50 are excepted .*) Thus : 
J^appeUe^ tuappeSesj ilappette, nous appelonSf vous appdeXf Utappdlent 

Do you call me ? 

I call you, 

Do you throw away your money? 

I do not throw it away. 

The sea. The shore. 

Along, 

Along the sea shore. 

Learned. Ingenious, 



Est-ce que vous m* appelez ? 
Je vous appelle, 
Jetez-vous votre argent? 
Je ne le jette pas. 
La mer. Le rivage, 
Le long, {de before noun,) 
Le long du rivage de la mer, 
Savant. Inginieux, 



• 1 have followed the academy here. It makes six exceptions : acheterj bourreler, dieOer 
gderj hareeler and peter. Nogl and Chapsal make none ; Irnt prefer to double the I in aH 
thei»e before e mute. They write/ achette^ ilgeOty etc. 
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inUruHng, A rem€dy. 
Hardly, tcarcely. Almost, 
The remedy has done me good, 
That lady looks interestiiig, 



JnUretmutL Tin rewUde, 
JL peine, Preeque^ 
Le remede m' a &it du bien, 
Cette dame a P air intSresBant 



Rbxabk 1. The adjective following avoir P air, is sometimes of a kind that can not weh 
be applied to air, and it is then made to agree with the subject, and d' ttre is placed immedi- 
ately before it. 



That apple looks cooked, 

That lady looks badly formed, 

She looks a^n^>eable, 

How much is meat worth a pound ? 

How much are apples worth a bushel ? 

ITicy are worth a dollar a bushel, 
How much may that ox be worth ? 
He may be worth thirty dollars, 
Look at that beautiful sky, 
Unbeknown, unbeknown to him, 

Rbmark 2. In speaking of an action or state begun in past time, bat which still coDtia- 
nes, the English employ a pa»t tense; the French employ thepreeenL 



Cette pomme a P air d' etre cuite, 
C^tte dame a P air d' ^tre mal ^te, 
EUe a P air agr6able,* 
Combien la viande vaut^eUe la Bvre ? 
Combicn los pommes valent-elles le bcn- 

seau ? 
Ellcs valent un dollar le boissean, 
Combien ce bocuf peut-il valoir ? 
11 pcut valoir trcnte piastres, 
Rcgardez ce beau ciel, 
•^ /' insu, k son insu. 



Have yon lived long in this street T 
I have lived here p year. 

How long have yon studied Gennan 1 

I have studied it six months, 

I have had your book a long time. 

That tailor boy is ingenious, 

I have been here hardly five nunutes. 



T a-t-il longtemps que vous demeurez 

dans cette rue ? 
n y aunan que j'ydemeure, or,j'y 

demeure depuis un an, 
Combien de temps y a-t-il que vous 6tu 

diez P aUemand ? or, depuis combien de 

temps ^tucUez-vous P allemand ? 
II y a six mois que je P 6tudie, or, je 

P ^tndie depuis six mois, 
H y a longtemps que j' ai votre Uvre, or, 

j' ai votre livre depuis longtemps, 
Ce gar9on tailleur est ingenienx, 
II y a a peine cinq minutes que je snis ici. 



Jefua, 
I was, 



tu/its, 
thou wast. 



Past DxriHiTC of ^^trb. 
a/ut, noua flumes, 

he was, we were. 



vousfHUee, 
you were, 



Hsfuretti, 
they were. 



I was at thy house last week, and my Jefus chez toi la semfiBme pessSe, etmoii 
brother was there also, frere yfut aussi, 



* Hie look can be agreeabie, but it can not be cooked nor badfy/ormed. Agriable^ therefore, 
eaa agree with air, but cuit and fait can not 
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r ere you at isoston last month T A ' i 

7e were there, and our cousins were Nous y fUmei^ et nai cousins y furcnt 
there also, aussi, 

V» be toorth mere, V<doir mieux, 

oa are wor& more than he, Vous Tales mieux q^a loi, 

am worth more than he, Je ¥aux nueax que lui. 

How much is grain worth a bushel ? It is worth a dollar a bushel. 
Vill it be worth more in winter ? It will be worth more. How 
luch are potatoes worth a bushel ? They are worth almost as much 
3 grain. How much is butter worth a pound ? It is worth almost 

quarter of a dollar a pound. Have you been looking at that pic- 
are long f I have been looking at it hardly ten minutes. How long 
as your friend been looking at it ? He has been looking at it almost 
n hour. Have all the ladies been looking at it long ? They have 
►een looking at it hardly a quarter of an hour. Whom are you call- 
Qg ? We are calling the scholai*s. Why do you call them ? Wo 
all them because the master has come. What does that boy throw 
iway ? He throws away his gloves. Why does he throw them away ? 
le throws them away because they are worth nothing. Do you 
ometimes go along the shore of the sea ? Yes, sir ; I like to go 
long the shore of the sea, and to look at the sea and the sky. That 
nan is studious ; is he also learned ? He is very learned in history. 
iVhat are those children throwing ? They are throwing snow balls. 
s not that workman ingenious ? He is very ingenious. Does not 
hat lady look interesting ? She looks interesting. She looks tall ; 
grande ;) is she not too tall ? No, sir ; she is not so tall as she 
tppears. BEas that sick man taken the remedy which the physician 
)rdered {prdonne ?) He took it, and it did him good. Were you at 
^ew York last summer ? I was there and my brother was there also, 
im I not worth as much as my brother? You are worth more 
ban he. m 

We were in the new church on Sunday ; were your brothers there 
it the same time ? When thou wast at my house yesterday didst 
hou look at my new picture ? When the servant broke the glasses 
resterday did you not blame him ? At what o'clock did your friends 
irrive yesterday ? We arrived from Europe the tenth of last month ; 

10* 
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did you arrive earlier (pltu tdt) than we t Is it finr from liere to tibe 
foot of the mountain ? Is it not almost two hundred paces ? Is it not 
quite half a mile ? I have been as fsur as the river ; have you been as &r 
as there ? Is it far to the river ! Is it about a mile and a half? Is it 
about two miles to the village t Is your servant cleaning your boots 
now ? Does he clean them every morning ? From whence do you 
come ? Do you alwap avoid the lazy and the negligent f Am I not 
worth more than my cousin ? Does the learned man avoid the igno- 
rant? 

Do the servants always clean your boots while you sleep ? From 
whence does that boy come ? That child coughs every five minutes ; 
has he a cold? Are there elsewhere as beautiful flowers as these? 
Can there be less danger elsewhere than here ? Can nature be more 
beautiful elsewhere than here ? Do not the learned say that several 
new stars have appeared ? 



65. SOIXANTE-CrNQUliaVIE LEgON. 

PAST DEFINITE, IRREGULAR VERBS. 

To cut, cut off. Opposite fo, Couper, FM-i-oM de, 

I live opposite the ohnroh, Je demeure Tis-a-vis de 1' eglise, 

To tplity divide J Fetidre, 

To etealy take atoay, (from,) Derobcr, (a,) 

lie takes away some moments from his 

business d6robe des mtmenU k ses affiures, 

Surprendrej (a before infinitive,) (cr«a- 

To surprise, ^^^ o{ prendre, Less, 35,) 

A surgeon. An ax, Un ehirurgien, TJne hache, 

A wing. Strong, TJne aile. Fort, (adjec^e,) 

Strongly, forcibly, also very, Fort, (adverb,) 

The surgeon Is going to cut off that Le ehirurgien va oouper le bras k cct 

man^s arm, homme, 

He is going to cut it off, - II va le lui couper. 



Rbxark 1. When any part of a person is spoken of aj above, the preposition d, and not de^ 
is prefixed to the j 
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Are ihey going to mtt your broUier's Est-ce qu' on Ta oouper Ics chevenz A 

hair 7 Totre fr^ ? 

Thesy are going to out it, On Ta ks lui coupcr, 

You break yonr mother's heart, Vous fondcz lo ogbut ik yotro mSre, 

You break her heart, Vous lui fendez lo ocear, 

That noise oonfbaes my head, Ce bruit me fend la tStc. 

Bkmabx 8. Whin, as In the Ibllowiiig exsmples, tbo same part is q;>oken of in several per- 
Bons, if that part be singalar with each indiTidnal, it is pat singular in French ; if it be plural 
with each individoal, it is put plural in French ; Thus : 

He washes the children's fiioes, ' H lave le visage aux enfants, 

He wadies the children's hands, II lave les mains aux enflBnts, 

He washes their fiaoes and hands, II leur lave le visage et les muns. 

Each one has the face rilljsular and the hands plural. The French therefore, in the above 
phraaea, aaj le vUage and lea maSne. 

Those birds have strong wings and luurd Ces oiseaux ont les ailes fortes et le hte 

beaks, dnr. 

Their beaks are very hard, lis ont le bee fort dnr, 

I surprised the thief in stealing from J'ai surpris le voleur k me dSroher do 

me some money, 1' argent. 

Past Dsfinitb of Fairs, to make or do. 
JejUy^ tuJUi €JUf noue/tmee, voua/ttetf Uejirent, 

Imade, ordid, thoumadeat, he made, we made, you made, they made. 

Didst thou do thy exorcise well on ^. 
WednMda ? Pts-tu bien ton thdme mercredi T 

I did it without making mistakes, Je lefis sans iaire de iisiutes. 

iSiaiM, with partitives, as before seen, is in effect a negative. 

Did you do yours well ? Fites-voxm bien les v6tres ? 

We did ours well, and Charles did his Kous /Imet bien les n6tres, et Charks^ 
well, but his brothers made many mis- bien le sien, mm ses fr^res firent bean* 
takes in their?, coup de (bien des) fautes dans les leurs . 

Past DsFUfiTB of Tbkib. 
Jevine, tuvina^ CHnt, nouevtnmea, vouevtnteej tZ» m'nrenf, 

I came, thou earnest, lis came, * we came, you came, theyeame. 

So likewise tettirf and of course the compounds of ven^r and tenir. 

Didst thou come here last week 7 Vins-ta ioi la semaine.papi^e ? 

I came here, and my brother came also, J' y vinSy et mon fr^e y virit ansn. 
Did yon hold the horses ? Tintes-vous les ohevaux 7 

We did not hold them j the servants Nous ne les Unmet pas ; les domestiqnea 
held them, les tinrent. 
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Par BBFOrm ov y«u. 
JeviMf tuvity UvU, noMTtmet, voH«vt£et, tZtrtrtnf, 

Imw, tboanweflt, taanw, wenw, 70a nw, tlMynv* 

Did yoa «ce George the Fourth in Lon- ^..^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^. . T«J««t 
, ^ r tte^-Tooi ti6orge qoatre A liODarei l 

I nw him, and my brother nw him, Je le mt^ et men fr^ levtf, 
My friends nw him abo. Mee amis la viremt anari, 

PeopUjfolkSy Desgemf. 

A4ieetiTcs precedinf ^om are fenerallj femininn, and tboae foOowinf it mintnHnf. 

Wioked people, Lea mechaateageiia, ka gens m^Ghante 

^ . Y A-t-il dea gena qui aiment 4 £uie da 
Are there people who lore to do evfl 7 ^, • 

Tliere are people orednlona enough to B y a dea gena aaMX cr^ulea pour crdre 

beliere all that one aaya, tout oe que V on dit. 

Ton aurprise me much, Voua me aorprenes beenoonp, 

He divides hia head with a blow of an az, H lui fend la tete d' un coup de hadie. 

What is tliat man dckng ? He k cutting some sticks. Does he 
cut them with a knife ? No, sir ; he cuts them with an ax. What 
do those men do with their axes ? They cut and {et Us) split wood 
with them. Who is tliat man ? He is a thief ; I surprised him in 
taking away (a me derober) (my) clotlies. What is the weather (Less, 
44 ?) It Ls bad weather ; the clouds take away the sky from (a) our 
eyes. Do you surprise your father ? We surprise him sometimes. 
Is the surgeon going to cut off that boy's arm ? No, sir ; he is going 
to cut off his finger. Do you cut off the wings of those birds ? 
We cut them off. Do you cut off their beaks ? We do not cut 
them off. Are not their wings strong ? They are very strong. Do 
you sometimes go to see your old friend ? I steal away each day 
some moments from my affairs to (pour) go to see him. Didst thou 
not make too niueli noise yesterday in school ? I did not make any, 
but the little boys made too much. Did you make the noise on 
Thursday ? We did not make it, your cousin made it Did you 
come here on Friday ? We came here and your cousins came here 
also. Why didst thou hold thy cousin by (par) the arm yesterday? 
I held him by the arm in order to (pour) speak to him. DJdst thou 
see the general on Saturday ? I saw him. 

I was at the church yesterday, and my friends were there also ; wast 
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thou there ? We were at your house yesterday, and you were not 
there ; where were you ? Where were your brothers ? Do you avoid 
this man or <hat ? Do you avoid both ? Does the sick man cough 
now as formerly {autrefois ?) Do they clean our boots while we are 
eating? I dwell in Charles street, number ninety -six; at what number 
do you dwell? Can there be danger in going to the top of the moun- 
tain ? Does that child understand the cardinal numbers? Does 
he understand the ordinal numbers ? Was there a great number of 
persons {personnes) at the ball f Is that scholar praised ? Is he 
blamed ? By whom is he rewarded ? Is he not punished ? We are 
esteemed and rewarded ; are they not punished and despised ? Who 
is hated? By whom is he hated ? By whom will the thief be punished. 
Are those scholars playing ? Are they correcting their exercises ? 
Do they play instead of correcting their exercises ? Do they correct 
their exercises instead of playing ? Has not the earth the figure of 
a globe ? Have you recognized your old friend ? What has ex- 
tinguished the light ? Have you waited for me ? Did you hear the 
noise of the thunder ? Where have they conducted that man ? 
Have those trees produced much fruit this year ? Have you sent for 
your books ? This wood smokes much ; is it dry ? Do you swim 
well ? That cap fits that lady ; does it cost more than ^yte dollars ? 
Do you know the cause of the last French revolution ? I am 
fatigued ; are you not fatigued also ? They have made you a hand- 
some offer ; do you accept it? 



66. SOIXANTE-SIXifcME LEgON. 

PAST DEFINITE, IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Partir, aortir^ and also devenir, a compound of venir^ take itre for their auxiliary.* 

To become. By the side of, next to, Devenir, A cote de^ 

My father has departed, Mon pere eat parti, 

My sisters have gone out, Mes sGcurs eont aorties, 

That man has become rich, Get homme eet devenu riche, 

• Of verbs which take itre for their auxiUarj the following have now been jiTen : AUer 
Arriver^ Defoenir, Mourir,Naitre^ Partir, Parvtnir, Rtvenir^ Sortir, 7Vm*«r/and Vmir, 
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T9 ptUj puU out, TheflDM, Arrmeher. JjopoHe, 

To wipe J abo to experience. The ducky Eoouyer. Lb csjiar^, 

The turkey. Tlie cropj harvest^ Lb dindon^ la dinde. La r^co2^ 

The reetj remainder. The grammoTy Le re*t«. La ^amfnaire, 

There is the rest of my money, Voil4 le reste de men argent, 

Something left, Quelque ohoBe de reste, 

I hare nothing left, Je n' ai nen de reste. 

He has some dnoks left, II a des canards de reste, 

Are there some left? £st-oe qu'ily en aderesfeet 

There are a few left, B y en a qnelqnea-mw de resle. 

There are none left, U n' y en a pas de reste, 

He knows grammar weD, H sait bien la grammaire, 

By the side of the rooks, A o6te des rochers. 

Next to the store. By his side, X cdt6 da magaain. A. cdtS de lid. 

Next to my house. Some few stoves, A cdt6 de ohez moL Qndques po^es, 

Quelquee-uns. (mascoline,) quetguet- 
A few, eome few. //« • • \ »^ i -^i 

•' * -^ » uneSy (feminine,) 

A fow more torkeys. Encore quelques dindons, 

A few more apples left, Encore qadques pommes de reste, 

A few more, Encore qnelques-nnes, 

Je n' en ai pins besoin que de qudqnfis- 
I have need of but a few more, ^^^^ 

The French use faire with sn infiaittTe where the English om get or have with a participla 
in phrases like the foUowiog : 

To get mended. To get washed, Faire racconmioder. Faire layer. 

To get made. To get swept, Faire Doure. Faire balayer. 

Are you getting your coat mended ? Faites-vous raooommoder voire habit? 
I am getting it mended, Je le £bus raooommoder. 

Rexark. Faire^ thus used, is not to be separated from the infinitive which it governs. 

Have you got a coat made ? Avez-vous fait fiiire nn habit ? 

I have got one made, - J' en ai fait faire un, 

Est-ce que Yous Yonlez &ire layer votre 
Do you wish to get your linen washed ? jj^^ ^ 

I wish to get it washed, Je le veux fiiire laver, 

^., , ,, ^ ,, , , Est-ce que vous avez fmt arraoh» oes 

Did you get those trees pulled up ? b ? 

I did get tliem pulled up, Je les ai fhit* arracher, 

He has made that man laugh, II a fiut rire cet homme. 

He will make those workmen work, II fera travailler ces onvriers. 
The rain has done harm to the harvest, La pluie a &it du mal k la rScolte. 

* f\Ut Is not here varied to agree with le»« because the infinitive arracherf and not U$, ii 
properly lt» otjfect, (See Leee, 96, Rem,^ HU«o,wb«nevec/(n*f Is followed by an loflnitive. 
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Past BBrmiTB of Coimtm. 
Jt eouvri9f tu eouwrit^ H couvrit, tuntt oouvrtme*, vcus eotttritett 09 eeu»rireni, 

IcoTered, thou coveredft, he covered, we covered, you covered, they covered. 

So likewise of cffrir^ ouvrir and wuffrir. 

When yon bought this book last year Quand Tons aohetates oe livre V an paaa^ 

did yoa not oover it with paper ? ne le eouvrite^-yoim paa de papier f 

No, sir ; I covered it with leather, Non, M. ; je le cquvHb de ouir, 

Did the physioian open the aiok man's Le m^ecin oum^il lea fenetrea da 

windows yesterday ? malade hier ? 

No, sir ; it is we who opened them be- Non, M. ; c' est nous qui les ouvHmet 

cause it was too warm, parce qu' il laisait trop chaud, 

When I was without money they <^ered Quand j' 6tais sans argent ila m' offrirtni 

me their fwrae^ leur hourMe, 

Didst thou not suffer from the cold yes- ^ _ , , * 

terdav ? ' 8ouffri8-i\x pas du froid hier ? 

Past DsFnTim op jfiomnB. 
tPicriviMf tu icriviSf Uierivit, noua icrtvtmeu, wnit ierivUeSf ih ierivirtntj 
I wrote, tUoa wrotest, he wrote, we wrote, you wrote, they wrote. 

Did yon write hfan from Paris 7 Lui icrivites-voxm de Paris ? 

No, air ; I wrote him from Berlin, Non, M. ; je lui icrivia de Berlin, 

He wrote to me last week, B m' icrivit la seniaine demiere. 

Past Dbfinitb op NaItrb. 
JenaquU, tunaquis, Unaquit^ nous naquHmea, vouanaqutte*^ iUnaquirent^ 

I was bom, thou wast bom, he was born, we Avere bom, you were bora, they were bom . 

When wast thou bwn f Quand naquiS'tOi ? 

I was bom the tenth of October eighteen Je naquig le dix octobre dix-hmt cent- 
hundred and twelve, douze, 

My brother was bom in eighteen hun- ,, . , ., 5. , .. .^ . 

3 -, 1 .^' ^ xt Men frere naom* en dix-hmt oent-trente 

dred and thirty : were yon not bom ^ ' , a , » 

^, \^ ne naquttes-voxu pas la meme annee I 

the same yegr ? 1 r 

We were bcnm biefore that year, Nous naquime$ avant oette ann^e. 

Are you pleased with your horse ? Yes, sir ; he is a good horse, 
but he always becomes lean in summer. Does not that fruit become 
red ? It becomes red in autumn. Do not those who go to school be- 
come learned ? They become learned if they study well. Is the 
surgeon going to pull that child's tooth ? Yes, sir ; he is going to pull 
it, for it has pained him a long time {See Less. 64, Bern. 2.) Does he 
pull teeth well ? He pulls them well ; he is a skillful surgeon. What 
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18 the servant doing ! He is wiping the £Eice and hands of those 
diildren {See Les9. 65, Bern. 2.) Does he wipe their mouths often? 
He wipes them every minute when they eat Why do the scholars 
wipe their slates ? They wipe them hecanse they are wet Has the 
rain done harm to the crop ? No, sir ; it has done it good* Have 
those boys done any thing bad ? Yes, sir ; they have puUed out the 
eyes of those ducks and turkeys. Is there any wood left. There is 
none left, I have put it all in the stove. Did you see the merchant 
yesterday ? I saw him, and I offered him the rest of his money. 
Did he offer to buy your grain ? He offered to buy it on credit, and I 
ofiered to sell it to him for cash. 

Why did you open your window early yesterday ? Did you ofen 
it because you were warm ? Did not that poor child suffer from the 
cold last week ? Did not all the poor suffer at the same time ! Did 
your cousins write to their relations last week ? I was bom in this dty ; 
where were you bom ? Have your friends departed ? Have they been 
gone (partis) two hours ? Has the servant gone out ? Have the chil- 
dren gone out also ? Do the studious always become learned ? Has 
that lady become rich, and have her daughters become rich also ? Is 
there a horse by the side of the stable ? Does my servant go to the 
stable more frequently than yours ? Does he go there less fre- 
quently ? What o'clock is it ? Is it noon ? Is it ten minutes before 
noon ? Did you retum from the ball at midnight ? Did you return 
before midnight ? Did your friends come to wish you a good morn- 
ing ? Did you wish your father a good evening ? Did you wish 
your sisters a good evening ? 

Do you begin to speak the French ? Do you try to speak it ? 
Does the orator begin to speak at a quarter after twelve, (at noon ?) 
Shall we know how to write French next year ? The general is a 
good-looking man ; have you seen him ? Is there to be a ball at 
your house to-night ? To do good is commendable ; do all men wish 
to do good ? Do all men wish to do commendable actions ? A» 
not those people very dangerous ? Is the ceremony to take place 1)e- 
fore midnight ? At what o'clock is the company to come ? That 
young lady has red cheeks and lips, and a fmr skin; is she not 
beautiful ? She has beautiful cheeks and skin ; and she has also great 
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67. SOIXANTE-SEPHiaklE LEgON. 

PAST DEFINITE, IRBEOULAR VERBS. 

To aatonitk. To tear, ktomier, (de bef. uit and n.) Dichirer^ 

To belong, Appartenir, (compound aStenir,) 

To conceive, to comprehend, Concevoir, 

Sooner, A master-work, Plus tot. tTn chef-d^ osuvre, 

I shall be ready to go out sooner than you, Je serai prSt a sortir plus tdt que vous, 

A phrase. Such, TJne phrase. Tel, 

Sndi an aflbbr, such a iact, TJne telle affaire, un tel feiit, 

Prudent. Without, out of it. Prudent. Dehors, 

She is a prudent woman ; she keeps a C est une femme prudente ; elle gardfi 

prudent silence, un silence prudent, 

He has produced a master-work, B a Mt un chef-d' ocuvrc, 

He carried the barrels into the store and II a port6 les barils dans le magasin et il 

left the oasks without, a laisse les tonneaux dehors, 

To meet. Formerly, Au-devant de. Autrefois, 

The prince comes ; let us go to meet him, Le prince vient ; allons au-devant de lui, 
Hut house bekngs to me ; itbdbnged Cette maison m'appartient; elle a ap- 

formerly to your £Erther, partenu autrefois k yotre pere. 

He astonishes every body, H 6tonne tout le monde. 

Do you oompreh^id well what I say to Concevez-vous bien ce que je Toua 

you? dis? 

I comprehend it well, Je le con9ois bien, 

I hsT6 neror conceived of such a.iaot, Je n' ai jamais oon9a un tel &it, 
T0 oteroome, to wmquish, Vaincre, (irregular.) 

Present Tense, 
Je vainest tu vainesy U vaine, nous vainquons, vous vainqtiexy Us vainqttent, 

I overcome, thou overcomeet, he overcomes, we overcome, you overcome, they overcome. 

Past Definite, 

JevainquiSf tuvatnquis, Uvainquit^ 

I overcame, thou overcamest, he overcame, 

Nous vainqutmesy vous vatnquUes, ils vainguirent, 

We overcame, you overcame, they overcame. 

He overccnnes all obstacles, H vainc tons les obstacles, 

He has overcome all his enemies, H a vamcu tons ses ennemis, 

Caesar vanquished the Britons, Cesar vainquit les Bretons, 

The Bomans overcame the Gauls Les Romains vainquirent les Gaulois 

Past Depinitb op Vbtir, 
Jevitis, tuvitisj ilvitit^ nous v6t%mes^ vousxttttes^ UsvitirenU 

cIotbe<t th6 a clothedst, he clothed, we clothed, you clothed, they clothed 
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Bo also, its compound RevUir^ to invest. 

Did you. clothe thoee poor children the Vitites-yova ces panvrcs en&nts I'bWei 

past winter ? poase ? 

I ck>thcd them, Je les vitit^ 

They inTcsted king Charles the First Us revHirent le roi Charles premier de 

with his royal robes, ses hahits royaux. 

Past Dcpihitb of Moukxx, 
Je mounts f tu mourua^ U mourutf noua mMcrftme*, voum mouriUes, iU mounirefUf 
I died, tliou diedst, he died, we died, 70a died, they died. 

After liaving lived seventy yeafs, that Apres av<nr vecu soixante-diz ans, oe 
great man died, grand homme mourut, 

His brothers died when he was ab- Ses fireres moururent qoand H ^tait ab- 
sent, 9ent, 

Past DxpnnTB of TsADunui, 

Je traduiaia, tu traduiaia^ U traduuitj 

I translated, thoo translatedst, he translated, 

Noua traduiahnesi voua frcMf ui*Ue«, Ua tradtuairent. 

We translated, you translated, they translated. 

Rkmarx. All French verbs ending In aindrej tindre, oindrtj and Mi're, (abont thirty,) fimn 
tkiis tense in the same manner ; that is, by changing ex of the second person plural present 
into t«, etc., as in tiie above terminations. 

Lost year after having read that book, L' an paas6 apres aT<»r la oe livre, le 
did you translate it ? traduisitea-YOaa ? 

I translated it, Jo le iraduiaUj 

We conducted that stranger to the Nous eonduiHmet oet Stranger k V ^fise 

church on Sunday; didst thou con- dimanche; lecondnins-tnanspeGtade 

duct him to the play on Monday ? lundi ? 

No, sir ; my brothers conducted him 
rtjgpg Non, M. ; mes freres V y eonduisirent^ 

The other day when he saw those poor L' autre jour quand 11 vit ces pauvres 
men he pitied them much, but he hommes il les plaignit beaucoup, mais 
pities them no longer, il ne les plaint plus. 

Let the learner give the paat definite o/'J^tbindre, to extinguiah, Ltaa. 43. 

Why does that boy tear his book ? He tears it because he does 
not wish to leam his lesson. Has he not much talent (talenl ?) Yes, 
sir; he astonishes every body. Why are you astonished? That 
news has astonished me ; I have never conceived of such an affair. 
Have you torn your cloak ? Yes, sir ; I have torn it, and I wish to 
^at it mended. Do those horsea belong to you ? No, sir ; they did 
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belong to me last year, but now they belong to the neighbor. Do 
you comprehend well what the master says to you ? We compre- 
hend it well. Will you be ready to set out sooner than your brotlier ? 
No, sir ; - he will be ready sooner than I. Have you written all the 
Latin phrases of your lesson ? T have written all the Latin phrases 
and all the Greek phrases. Are you acquainted with that German ? 
Yes, sir ; he is a very prudent man. Did CsBsar overcome the Gauls? 
He overcame the Gauls and many (pliLsieurs) other nations (nations,) 
Did the king invest his minister with power ? He invested him with 
full power. Did your father die in Europe ? No, sir ; he died in 
America. 

Do those children frequently tear their books ? Have they torn 
them ? Do you not astonish all your friends ? Do such (de telles) 
aSsdis astonish them ? Do you leave the horses out of the stable ? 
Do you leave them out of it ? Does the servant leave them out of 
it ? Our friends are coming, let us go to meet them ; shall we not 
go to meet them ? When it was cold last winter my birds died ; did 
not yours die also ? Did not Caesar vanquish all his enemies ? That 
Qouse formerly belonged to my grandfather ; to whom does it belong 
now ? What o'clock is it ? What day is it ? Is it not Friday ? 
What day of the month is it ? Do you smoke tobacco ? Do those 
children swim well ? How much do those books cost ? K the orator 
begins to speak will you know it ? Your lips and cheeks are swollen, 
do they not pain you ? Are your lips sore ? Why does that child 
go out bare-headed ! Does .he not sometimes go out bare-headed and 
barefoot? Why does that lady run so frequently to the looking- 
glass ? Have they broken your large mirror ? Did you foresee that 
accident ? Do the wise foresee all their misfortunes ? Do you often 
foresee that which is to happen {doit arriver ?) 

That man does good to his enemies ; is he not very generous ? Are 
not these balls too big ? That man's head is big ; is it not too big ? 
Are not those flowers beautiful ? Are there many flowers in the 
garden ? Did you see my brother in your tour (tour) in Europe ? 
Yes, I saw him last month in London, and I remained some time with 
him at the hotel (h V hdtel) D . . ., where I left him to travel in France. 
Do you like better to travel than to study ? (Less. 84, Bern. 5.) No, 
sir ; I liko to study better than to travel. 
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68. soixA27TE.nnnii:MB leqon. 

PAST DEFINITE, ITS FORMATION. 

The Past Pbbpbct, or Pabt Dbpimits of all French verbe, except those already ffiven, to 
formed bj the following general rule : 

Rule. For the First Conjugation, (as seen in Less. 63,) 
change e final, of the past participle, into the terminations, 

AI, AS, A AMES, ATES, ^RENT. 

For the Second and Fourth Conjugations, change i and 
u final, of the past participle, into the terminations, 

IS, IS, it, ImEB, iTES, IRENT. 

For the Third Conjugation, change u final, of the past 
participle, into the terminations, 

us, us, UT, tMES, trTES, URENT. 

FinsT Conjugation, Domnsr, to give^ Past Participle, Donnb, makcM^ 
Je donnaij tu donntu, il donna, nou» donn&mta, voua donndtes^ ila donnirentf 
I gave, thougaveet, he gave, we gave, jougave, they gave. 

Second Conjugation, Finir, tojlnish^ Past Participle, Fini, mokes, 
Jtffinia, tu finis, ilfinit, nousfintmes, vousfinttes, ilsfinirent, 

I fiuished, thou finiahedst, he finished, we finisbed, you finished, th^ finished. 

Fourth Conjugation, Vbndrb, to sell, Past Participle, Ybndv, makcM, 
J* rendu, tuvendit, ilvendit, nou» vendtmee, vetu rendUee, Oa vendirentf 

t sold, thou eoidest, he sold, we sold, you sold, they sold. 

Third Conjugation, Rbobvoir, to receive, Past Participle, Bbcu, makes, 
Je reftis, tu regus, il refut, nous regtimes, vous regiUes, Us reguremt, 

I received, thou receivedst, he received, we received, you received, they^eceived. 

Notb 1. Verbs whose past participle ends in is or i7, form the past perfect, like those eikl 
Ing in » of the second conjugation, thus : 

Mbttrb, to put. Past Participle, Mis, makes, 
Je mis, tu mis, il mit, nous mtmes, vous mties, ils mirent, 

I put, thou pattest, he put, we put, you put, they put 

Dirb, to say, F»8t Participle, Dit, makes, 
Jedis, tudis, ildit, turns dimes, vous dUes, Hsdirent, 

I said, tbousaidest, he said, we said, ^ yon said, , they said. 

Note 2. The following verbs, of the second and fourth conjugations, follow the form of 
fbe third ; that ia, they form this tense by c\\angm8 u, of the ;»aEt participle, into ua, us, ut, etc 
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Beire, to drink, makes /e ftu*, I drank, Croirty to believe, makes,^> erut, I believed, 

Qmrirf to run, " je eourtUt I ran, Moudre^ to grind, ** J9 moulut^ I ground, 

Ztre, to read, ** ^e lu«, I read, Risoudre^ lo resolve, " je riaolu; I resolved 

Ptoire, to please, ** jeptiu^ Ipleaaedj Firrc, to live, " ^e vietis, I lived, 

Cmdure, to eondude,** Je eonduSf Icondudedf and all verbs in alfrc and of /re, (nine.) Thus : 

CoHNAiTaB, to knoWf Past Participle, Conmv, maket, , 

JeeonnuSf tuconnuej t/eoMmi/, nous eonn^unetj vous eonnfUesj ils eonnurent, 
I knew, thou knewest, he knew, we knew, you knew, they knew. 

The irregular past perfects, (all of which have been given in the last four lessons,) are the 
fbUowiug : 

WFINITIVB. PAST PERFXCT. IKFIMITIVB. PAST PKRFBCT. IMFINITIYB. PAST PXRFBCT. 





eowvriSj 


Nattre, 


naquisj 


Venir, 


vins, 


Ecrire, 


icnvis. 


Offrir, 


fdfris, 


Vaincre, 




^e. 


/«", 


Ouvrir, 


ouvrisy 


VfiUr, 


vitis, 


Faire, 


M 


SouflTrir, 


soufrisy 


Voir, 


vis, 


Mourir, 


mourns. 


Tenir, 


tins, verbs in aindre, ei 


'ndre, oindre, w 



To conquer, 

To subdue. 

To let down, cast down. To raisCy 

To blush, to become red. To injure, 

To reduce. To construct, 

A professor. Music, 

Thst affiur has injured his reputation, 

She conquers all hearts, 

He subdues all his enemies. 

She blushes and casts down her eyes, 

Uo reduces the number of his servants, 

Does he construct a house of brick ? 

He has constructed one of stone, 

A veil. The fever. 

She raises her veil, 

He died of the yellow fever, 



Conquerir, (va. like acquerir. Less. 56,) 

Soumettre, (compound of mettre,) 

Baisser. Lever, 

Rougir. Nuire, (d before the noun,) 

Reduire, (a before infin.) Construire, 

XJn professeur. La musique, 

Cette affiure a nui It sa reputation, 

EUe eonquiert tous los coeurs, 

n soumet tous ses enncmis, 

Elle rougit et baisse les yeux, 

n r^uit le nombre de ses domestiques, 

Construit-il une maison de brique ? 

n en a construit une de pierre, 

Un voile. tAfiivre, 

Elle leve son voile, 

B mourut de la fievre jaune. 



Let the learner give the ^past perfect of thefattowing verbs :* Baisser, Demander, Lever, 
Conquirir,^ Rougir, Avoir, Ripondre, Vendre,, Dire, Soumettre, Construire, (J>s«. 67, 
Rem.,) Nuire, and Riduire. 

Testerday, as soon as I had my money, Hier, aussit^t que j' eus mon argent, je 
I departed ; and as soon as he had partis, et aussit^t qu' il cut son cheval 
his horse he came to me, n vint k moi, 

Yesterday, as soon as we had our money, Ser, aussitdt que nous eitmes notre 
we departed, argent, nous partimes, 

* For the participles from which this tense is formed, see Less. 67, Rule. 

t CfsnquMr has for past partieiplB, eonquis. (See Note to Acams, Less. 67, Rem. 1.) 
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The othc-r clay, after having lab(x^ a L' aatre jour, aprea aYoir tcaTaiUe kmg- 

long time^ yoa finished your work tempe,Toas^iitte# Yotreoayrageetib 

and they finished theirs, finirent le lenr, 

I had three horses ; bat I sold one last J' avais trob ehevanx ; mais j' en vendii 

week ; I gave another to my friend un la semaine passee ; j' en dotmai on 

the day before yesterday, and the autre k mon ami avant-hier, et le troi- 

third died yesterday in the evening, sieme mowrut hier an soir, 

Did yon receive the letters which I Re^ktes-yovm les Icttres que je vons 

wrote yon last winter 7 ierivia V hiver passe ? 

I received mine, and my brothers re- Je regut la mienne et mes freres regwrent 

ccivcd theirs, les leurs, 

Ca»ar reduced Spain and conquered Cesar reduisit V Espagne et amquii h 
Gaul ; he penetrated even into Ger- Ganle ; il pineira jusqu' en AOc- 

many ; he subdued Egypt, magne ; il soumit V Eg^-pte. 

Is not the general loved ? He is loved, because he is very generous 
and conquers all hearts. Did Caesar conquer Gaul ? He conquered 
Gaul and subdued the Britons; Alexander {Alexandre) also con- 
quered Asia and subdued Greece. Why does that girl cast down her 
eyes ? She casts them down because she is ashamed. Does she 
always cast down her eyes when one looks at her ? Sh^ often casts 
them down, but she raises them when one speaks to her. Why does 
she raise her veil ? She raises it because she wishes to speak to her 
friends. Did she blush when you spoke to her yesterday? She 
blushed and cast down her eyes. Why did she let down her veil! 
She let it down because we were looking at her. What did your 
friend do, after having lost his fortune {sa fortune?) He reduced his 
expenses. Did he reduce the number of his servants ? He reduced 
them one half {de moitiS.) Did those workmen construct your 
house ? They did construct it. Did you have it constructed last au 
tumn ? No, sir ; I had it constructed in summer. Does eating too 
much injure the health ? Yes, sir ; and drinking too much injures it 
also. Why do you injure that man ? I have not injured him ; at 
least, I have not wished to injure him. 

Does the professor love music? Did Alexander conquer more 
kingdoms than Napoleon ? Was gold worth more formerly than at 
present ? When you spoke to those ladies yesterday, what did they 
reply ? Did they not reply at all ? Did you not blush when they 
spoke to you ? Was your grandfather acquainted with general 
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Washington? Did he know him intimately? Did not the cold, 
which there was (Less. 44, Bern. 1) last winter, injure those trees ! 
When you had need of money the other day, did you sell your horse ! 
When, you received the money two years ago, had you not your due ? 
When we were at your house, did we not tell you the news ? How 
much are potatoes worth a bushel ? How much will beef be worth a 
pound in winter ? Will it be worth ten cents a pound ? Will apples 
be worth a dollar a bushel ? Why do you call the servant ? Were 
you not wrong to throw away your fruit ? Have you lived long in 
this street? [Less, 64, Mem^ 2.) Have you lived here three years ? 
Do you sometimes go along the shore of the sea ? Do you like to 
(fo along the shore of the sea when it is very windy ? 

Who is that man ? He is a surgeon {Less, 42 j Hem. 1) very in- 
genious ; are you not acquainted with him ? Is that tailor ingenious ? 
That lady looks interesting ; is she not very interesting ? Has th« 
remedy done you good ? An Irishman (Irlandais) went to see a pro 
fessor of music, and asked him what was the price {le prix) of his les 
sons. The professor replied : Six dollars for the first month and three 
for the second. Then, (alorSj) said the Irishman, I will come the 
second month. 
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FAST DEFINITE CONTINUED. 



Tofear^ 

To defend^ 

To beware of, to take care not, 

Beware of that man, 

Beware of him, 

Take care not to fall, 

He guards against the robbers. 

To deny. To shave, (others,) 

Will you be willing ? 

I ehaU be wiUing, 

The guard. The truth. 



Craindre, {de before the infinitiye,) 
Defendre, {de before the infinitiye,) 
Prendre garde, {d bef. nonn, de hei. inf.) 
Prends garde k cet homme, 
Prends garde k lui, (not lui prende 

garde,) 
Prenez garde de tomber, 
n prend garde anx vdenrs, 
Nier. Raeer, 
Voudrez-vous ? 
Je voudrai. 
La garde. La vSritS^ 
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A limh, member. The leg^ 

Friendehipj from friendship, 

Among, among the young people, 

Behind^ behind him or her, 

Behind them, 

Before the door, behind the door, 

The front door, 

The back door, 

An obligtUion. Flattery, 

In thie manner. 

The einging. Virtue, 

What I bve to hear ia the tmtfa. 



Un membre. tAJambe, 
L' amitU, (feminine,) par JBmaiti^, 
Parmi, parmi les jeones gens, 
Derriire, derriere lui on efle, 
Derriere eux, denidre dies, 
Devant la porte, derriere la porte, 
La porte de devant, 
La porte de derriere, 
Une obligation, LAjlatterie, 
De cette maniire, 
Le chant. La vertu, 
Ce que j» t&me k entendre eet (or ^ eetj 
]ay6rit6. 

Rbmarx 1. When a clavne, befrinninf with a relatlvCf intervenes between the yeiblfrt 
and ita subject ce, aa in this last phrase, the os may or may not be repeated before the Terb, 
if the verb be followed by a aubstantiTe aingular. So : 

What makes the merit of man if yir- Ce qui fut le mirite de V homme eet (or 
tae, c' est) la ycrta, 

RsM ARK 2. But if the verb be not followed by a sabstantire aingnlar, the oe most be n- 
peated. 

What I denre is to see yoa, Ce que je d^ire c' eet de toos voir. 

What excites me is the wrongs of Ce qoi me rivolte ce sont les injustices 
men, des hommes. 

Rbmarx 3. When ce does not begin the first clause, it is to be used with ttre in the second, 
if that be preceded by an attribute clause of some length. Thus : 

The thing most dear to man after virtue. La chose la plus ch^ k V honmie apres 
is friendship, la vertu, c* est P amiti6, 

The music most agreeable, in a beautiful La mnsique la plus agr^able, dans une 
rooming of spring, is the singing of belle mating de printemps, o* est le 
the Inrds, chant des oiseaux. 

Do you fear that danger ? Cr»gnez-vous ce danger ? 

I do not fear it, Je ne le ornns pas, 

I always defend my friends, Je d^ends toujours mea amis. 

He denies those fbots, H nie ces fiuts. 

Que is used in phrases lUce the following, to render the expression more forcible. 

It is a beautiful thing to preserve se- C est une belle chose que de garder la 

crecy, secret, 

A battle is a terrible thing, C est une chose terrible qv? une bataiDe, 

Money is a good friend, C est un bon ami que V argent^ 

The barber shaves him twice a day, Le barbier le rase deux fois par jour, 
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He wiU be wflling to do that, B youdra (aire oela, 

AH his lUmbs pain him, Tons les membres lai font mal, 

He has a wooden leg, H a ime jambe de bois, 

Do you open the front door or the back Est-ce que vous ouvrez la porte de devant * 

door ? ou la porte de derriere ? 

I open both, J' ouvre V une et V autre, 

He fulfills an his obligations, II remplit toutes ses obligations, 

The greatest part of men love flattery, La plupart des hommes aiment la flattem ' 

Remark 4. La plupart. like 6t«n, takes the article before the following nnan, while most 
wordd of quantity omit it {See Leas. 40, Rem. 3.) The verbs, adjectives, or participles aiss, 
following la plupart^ do not agree with it, but with the noun which it limits. 

Most women are not beautiful. La plupart des ferames ne sont pas beDes, 

The greatest part are amiable. La plupart sont aimables, 

1 always write in that manner, J' ecris toujours de cette maniere. 

Let the learner give the poet participle of thefoUounng verba, according to Rule, Leaa. B7, imd 
the paat perfect according to Ruie^ Leaa. 68. Bbtir^ Punir, Devenir, (a compound of venirt) 
Appartenir^ (a compound of tenir,) Nettoyer, Ricompenaer, Jouer, Savoir^ Pr&ooir^ (a com- 
pound of twr,) Ckmeevoir, Fendre^ Surprendre^ (a compound of prendre^) and Craindre. 

Has that stranger courage? Yes, sir; he is a man who fears nothing. 
Do they fear him ? They fear him more than they love him (Less, 48, 
Rem, 2.) Does he not love the truth ? He loves the truth and defends it 
with more courage than you think. When that lady was in danger last 
evening did you defend her ? I defended her at the peril {au pint) 
of my hfe. Do not the mountains defend your house from the wind ? 
They defend it from the wind and from the cold. That man is dan- 
gerous, beware of him ; are you on your guard against him ? I am 
on my guard against him. Do you intrust the guard of your house 
to that dog ? I intrust it to him. Do you deny that truth ? No, 
sir ; it is a fact which one can not deny. Why are you angry at 
{fdche de) that man ? Because he denies what I say. Does the 
barber shave you ? He shaves me every day. Will your father be 
willing to sell his horses ? He will be wiUing to sell one. Do your 
6mbs pain you ? Yes, sir ; all my limbs pain me. What member is 
the surgeon going to cut off for that boy ? He is going to cut off his 
feft leg. Did you find my pen among your books ? I found your 
pen among my books and your pencil among my papers. 

Are you going to open the front door or the back door ? What I 
desire is to fulfil J aJJ my obligations ; do yow xvol ^e«a^ Vi ^N:Jffl&. li^. 

11 
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foxas f What kings commonly like the best is flattery ; do not most 
men like flatteiy ? What I like the best is to hear the singing of the 
birds ; do you not like much to hear their singing ? The thing most 
predons in this world is virtue ; do you not believe that f Does that 
scholar always read in that manner ? Did the remedy which the 
phjBidan gave the sick man on Wednesday do him good ? Are your 
misfortunes without remedy ? How long has that man been in this 
country ? [Less, 64, Hem, 2.) Ho has been here hardly two months ; 
have you been here longer (plus long temps) than he ? I have been 
here almost a year. What is that carpenter doing with his ax? 
That bird's wings are very strong ; is not his beak very hard also ? 
There are some wicked people ; are they not dangerous ? Those 
workmen have built me a house this summer ; did they not build you 
one the last sim^mer ? 

When that boy was at school last week did not the master punish 
him ? When yon studied sixteen hours a day did you not become 
sick ? Did not 2^'ow Orleans formerly belong to the French ? When 
the boy found your pocket-book in New York did you reward him ? 
When I took your book on Thursday did you know it ? When your 
misfortunes happened (arriverent) to you in England, what did you 
do ? An Irishman who had a looking-glass in (a) his hand, shut 
his eyes and placed {pla^mt) it before liis face ; another asked him 
why he did that : My faith, (mafoi,) replied he, it is to see how I am 
when I sleep. 



TO. SOIXANTE-DIXifeME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Subjunctive Present op Avoir. 
J* (tie, tu cues, il ait, nous ayonSf voua ai/cz, ils aient. 

Thb Subjunctive Mood in French has a use widely different from that in English. It 
always depends upon some other verb or phrase, expretssed or understood, and is preceded 
by tlie conjunction que, or a relative pronoun. It expresses the meaning of the' verb, under 
tome condition of uncertainty or supposition / not as actually being, but as regarded by tk* 
mindf and all the cases of its use might be reduced to this one rule. It will be necessary, 
Jowtver, for the instruction of the learncT, to be yiiot« toXtixxV^. 
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Rule I. Verbs expressing, willy desire, doubt, fear, com- 
mandy consent and affections of the mind generally, govern a 
dependent verl^in the subjunctive,* provided the subject of 
the dependent is different frpm that of the governing verb. 

Do6t Uiou like me to take care of thy 
^jjjjj 2 Aimei'ta que j^ aiei soin de tes affaires ! 

I like thee to take care of them, J^ aime que tu en aiee som, 

VouleZ'YOUB que nous ayons notre ar- 
Do you wish us to have our money ? . « 

We wnh you to have it, Nous voulona que vous 1' ayez, 

AVe deare that boy to have his, and his Nous desirons que ce gar9on ait le sien, 
brothers to have theirs, et que ses freres aient le leur. 

The following are among the verbs which govern the subjunctive with que according to tha 
above rule. 



Aimer4 
Aimer mieux, 
Attendre, 
Avoir envie, 
Avoir peur, 


Consentir, 
Craindre, 

Defendre, to forbid^ 
Desirer, 
Douter, 


Etre content, 
Pr€f€rer, 
Prendre jrarde, 
Souffrir, 
Souhaiter, 


Trouver bon, 
Trouver mauvais, 
Vouloir, 
Avu.r btsoin. 


To order, 




Ordonner, (d 
infinitive.) 


before person, de before 



Je «ot«, tu 9oi»f U aoitf nous aoyons^ vous soyeXf ils soicnt. 

Dost thou await until I be there ? Attends-ia que je eois Ik ? 

I await till thou be there, J' attends que tu y sois, 

I have a desire that you may be pleased, ^ . 

, ^, ^ , ^. , J' ai cnute que vous «oyc2r content, et que 

and that your relations may be . . 

, , , vos parents sotent contents aussi, 

pleased also, '^ ' 

Tie is afraid that you arc angry, and that D a peur que vous nesoyez fache, ct que 

your father is angry also, votre pere ne 9oit fache- aussi, 

* Espirer^ though expressing an affection of the mind, does not govern the subjunctive. 

t Here the second verb ate evidently depends on the first aimes^ and has a different subject, 
je instead of vous. Voulez-vous le livre que j' at 1 Here the second verb is not subjunctive 
because it does not depend on vouleXf which here has /tt>re for its object. Voulez-vous avoir 
soin de mes affaires 7 Here the second verb avoir is not subjunctive because it has no sub- 
ject different from that of voulez. 

X We observe that the governed verb after all these does not express a thing positively. 1^3 
say that we tore, expect^ desired/ear^ consent^ etc., that an act be done, is very different from 
saying that it is, or will be done. It is representing it as doubtful, suppoatitlous or merely as 
regarded by the mind. 
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Avoir peur^eraindre, wad allyerto ezpnadsf /eor and appreieHHoH, not negative, tuL» 
ne before the following gubjuoctive. 

Tour father orders that Uie senrant take Votre p^ ordonne* que le domestiqiie 

care of the hones, mit mm dm ehewmXy 

Order the domestio to oome, Ordonnes ra domestiqiie de Yemr, 

Do8t thou oonaeot that I have these 

^^, . Coii«en«-taquej'a««oeshvresf 

r conRent that thou shouldst hare fhem, Je eotuena que tn les aies, 

Docs the master forhid yoa to ha here Le maitre difend-H. que yoos toyez kn d« 

early 7 honne heure t 

Rem A RK 1. Prendre garde que^ when not nefative, takes ne before the following sabjuoctiTe. 

Prends garde que eet enfiint «' ait b 
Beware lost this child have the fever, fiAvr© 

I lo forbids us to be here before noon, 11 defend que nous mtyona id avant midi, 
lie 18 afraid that they are sick, H a peur qu' ils ne 8oient malades. 

SuBJUifCTivB Prxsbnt OP Allbr. 
J'aiUr^ tuaiUetj UaiUe^ nous aOionSy Toua aOiex, iltaHleni, 

I>) you consent to my going to the Est-ce que voos eontentez que j^ aSie 

theatre ? au theatre 7 

I consent to thy going there, Je consens que tu y aillet^ 

Do you prefer that my brother should Aimex-vova tnieux que mon frere y 

go 7 aUU 7 

, , . , Je eonsens que vous y aUiez Pun et 

I consent that you both go, V tre 

lie approves of thdr gomg to the ball, H trouve bon qu' ils aiUent au bal, et il 

and he disapproves of our going there, trouve mauvaia que nous y aUionSy 
lie wishes me to be lahoruntB^ B veut que je toia laborieux, 

,^ , , . . , , , "Nova craignons qu» ils n» aUUnt war le 

vVe arc afraid of their gomg on the lake, . 

He is afraid of my going to the general's, II a peur que je n' aille chez le gen^vl, 
To descend^ Deecendre, 

Tliat traveler has descended from the Ce voyageur est descendn de la moD- 
nfountain, tagne. 

Descendre^ aud several other verbs, take sometimes avoir and sometimes itre for auxiliary. 
See Less. 88. 

The theatre. Noble, Le thidtre.. Noble, 

Nevertheless, in the mean time, Cependant, 

Otherwise. After, Autrement, Apris. 

* Verbs ezpressinffr command or order may govern the infinitive, and they somef imes take 
the fuhire or conditioned. The latter tenses are Ofied, when the command is so authority 
tive as to be regarded fixed and certain, as the command of sovereigns, courts of justice^ etc 
The eubjanctive, however, in this case would wol \>e a. ^a»\\- 
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Rbmasx 2. Autre and autrement^ (like comparattres of luperioritx uid inferioritj, (2>m. 
43, Rem, 2j wb^ not negative, take ne before tbe following verb. 

He is quite (odier than) di&rent from 
what he was, ^ ^ ^^^ ^"^^ "i^' ^ **' ^^*» 

He does quite (otherwise than) differ- 
ently from what you believe, D feit tout autrement que vous ne croyez, 

He does not differently from what yon 

Ijgjjg^g II ne &it pas antrement que vous croyez, 

That man is noble by both ndes, Get homme est noble des deux o6t6s, 

He promised me to do that, neverthdess H m' a promis de fiiire cela, cependant il 

be does quite otherwise, fait tout autrement, 

He does not approve of children's hav- H ne trouve pas bon que les enfants aicnt 

ing much money, beaucoup d' argent, 

Elle craint que nous n'allions sur la 
She is afraid of our gomg on the river, riviere 

God commands us to love him, Dieu nous commando de V aimer. 

The king orders me to go to the war, Le roi ordonne que j ' aille k la guerre. 

Commander and ordonner take de before tbe infinitive. 
lie orders the servant to do that, H ordonne au domestique de faire cela. 

Do you approve of my going to the theatre ? I approve of your 
going there sometimes ; but I disapprove of your going there every 
night. Do you disapprove of our having much money ? I disap- 
prove of your having more money than your brother. Are you afraid 
that your servant may be sick ? I am afraid of it. Do you wish 
your brother to go to church on Sunday ? I wish him to go to church 
on Sunday and to go to school the rest of the week. Does the mas- 
ter conm:iand the scholars to make no noise ? He commands them to 
make none. Does the general command the soldiers of the king ? 
He commands them all What has God ordered us? He has 
ordered us above all to love him. Has your fether come down from his 
room ? Yes, sir ; he has been down for a long while. Is your friend 
noble ? He is noble by both sides. Is he Qoble by his mother's side ? 
He is noble by his father and his mother's side. Is that man your 
friend? He promised me to be so; nevertheless he has done quite 
otherwise. Do you need some wood ? No, sir ; there is sufficient in 
the stove. Are those our hats ? Yes, sir ; this is mine, that is yours. 

Has the countryman some ducks and some turkeys ? Has he not 
•ome few ? Has the bad weather injured (done harm to) the crop ? 
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Where will you go after the harvest ? Here is the rest of my money ; 
have you uot more than I? Do you wish to get some fire made in the 
stove ? (See Leas. 66.) Does this stove smoke sometimes ? Do you 
wish to buy a few ducks ? I wish to buy a few ducks and a few tur- 
keys ; has the countryman some good ones ? Is it not often very hot 
in the time of harvest ? Does the surgeon live next to {h cdte de) 
your house ? llave you had (got) your gloves and stockings washed? 
Will you get your boots mended ? I wish to get a coat made ; do 
you wish to get one made also ? Did you not cover your floors last 
winter with new carpets ? When you had need did your cousin offer 
to lend you money ? I sufiered from the cold last week ; did not you 
suffer also ? Did not that poor man suffer more than we ? I 
wrote you a letter in November ; did you receive it the same month! 
My father was bom the twentieth of January seventeen hundred and 
ninety-eight ; was not yours born the same year ? That child aston- . 
islies every body by his wit ; why does he tear his books ? Do those 
papers belong to you ? 

Those children understand (congoivent) these phrases better than you 
think ; (Less. 48, Bern. 1 ;) are they not studious ? Will you be ready 
to set out sooner than I ? Those children make such a (Less. 67) 
noise that one can hear nothing ; do they not confuse (Less, 65) your 
head ? A king of France asked (demandait) one day of (a) a bishop, 
if he was noble. Sire, (sire^) answered the bishop, in Noah's ark 
(/' arche de No'e) there were three brothers ; I can not say from 
which I am descended. Did the gardener put the flowers in the 
house or did he leave them out ? Does he always leave them out ? 
Your friend has gone to meet the president ; shall we not go to meet 
him ? Have you ever seen such an animal as that ? Did men for- 
merly hve longer than at present ? Were they formerly stronger than 
at this day ? Will you be ready sooner than I ? Did Hannibal con- 
quer Italy ? Did your father die of the yellow fever ? 
■ Charles the Fifth, (Quint,) who spoke several European (euro- 
pSennes) languages fluently, (couramment,) said often that it was neces- 
sary (fallait) to speak Spanish to the gods, Italian to the ladies, 
French to our friends, German to soldiers, English to geese, {oies) 
Hungarian (Jiongrois) to horses, and Bohemian {Jbohhnien) to th« 
devil (le diable.) 
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71. SOIXANTE ET ONZIEME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD CONTINUED. 

Rule II. Impersonal verbs, and adjectives following il est 
or c est, which give to the following verb a condition of un- 
certainty or supposition, with the conjunction que, govern that 
verb in the subjunctive.* 

Sach are those vrhich express necessity, possibility, uncertainty, surprise, pleasure and 
emotions of the mind generally, as in rule first :* The following are some of this kind : 

( // est a deairer que, 

It is to be wished that, \ ti * - t. u 

» ( Il est a souhaiter quo, 

It is time that. It is doubtful that, II est temps que. // est douteux que. 

It is unjust that. It is just that, // est injuste que. // est juste que, 

It is necessary that, // est necessaire que. 

It is possible that. It is proper tliat, H est possible que. H est a propos que, 

It is surprising that, // est surprenant que. 

It is necessary for me to go home, Ilfaut que j' aille chez moi, 

// est necessaire que tu sois pp^t de 
It is necessary that thou be ready early, ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

It is suitable that he have his money, II conpient qu' il ait son argent. 

SuBjuNCTivB Present op Vbnib. 
Jevientie, tuvienneSf ilvienne, nouavenions^ vonaveniez, Haviennetit. 

Bo terminates the subjunctive present of TTsntr, with all the compounds of Venir and Tenir, 

Is it important that I come here to-mor- Est-ce qu' il importe que je vienne id 

row ? demain ? 

It is important that thou come here, and II importe que tu viennes ici, et que tan 

that thy brother come also, frere y vienne aussi, 

Is it not sufficient that we come tlsc day JN'e sujffit-il pas que nous tenions aprdt- 

aftep to-morrow ? demain ? 

It is better that you come to-morrow, II vaut mieux que vous veniez demofai, 
It is to be desired that your cousins come, II est a desirer que vos cousins viennentj 

It >8 to be vrished that they return soon, ^^bient<5t *''"*'"''"' "l"' ^ revumnent 

It is time that you bexK)me prudent, II est temps que vous deveniez prudent, 

^ * This rule is essentially the same as Rule I. ; To say that it is necessary, possible, dedra- 
Die, important, surprising, etc., that an act be done, is to express it under the same condltioo 
•f uncertainty as in the former rule. 
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It b floubtfal whether we succeed m H eat douteux que nous parveniont k 

doing that, £ure cda, 

Must I hold thy books ? Est-oe qu^ U faut qne je tienne tes HyreBt 

Thoa most hold them, II faut que ta les tiennet, 

It is unjust that France should hold II ett injttste que la France titnne 

Rome, Rome, 

It is just that we should hold California, H eat juste que nous tenions la Califomie, 
It is not possible for you to hold these // n' est pas possible que yous teniez ces 

horses, chevaux, 

It is proper that tliey hold them, // est a propos qu' ils les tievnent^ 

It is surprising that these beautiful houses // est surprenant que ces belles maisons 

should belong to that man, appartiennent A cet homme. 

SuBjimcTiVB Present op Fairs. 
Jefaastt tufaaaet^ UfoBse^ noits/asswns^ rottafagaiex^ iU/tuserU, 

Est-ce qu' il faut que tu fosses bientdt 

Most thou do thy work soon T . „ «„„.„„« 7 

^ ton ouvrage ? 

I must do it to-day, H faut que je X^fasse aujourd' hni, 

It is becoming that he do that, H couvient qu' il/a««e cela. 

Is it important that you do your exer- Importe-t-il que vous fassiez bien im 

cises well ? themes ? 

It is important that we do them without B importe que nous les fassions sans 

fiiults, iautes. 

It is sufficient that they do their duty, H suffit qu' \]BfMsent leur devoir. 
That affiiir is very doubtful, Cette affiiire est bien douteuse, 

The United States^ Les ktats-Unis, 

Demander, (d before person, de or d 
* before infinitive,) 

The governor. Wisdom, Le gouvemeur. La sagesse, 

What you ask is just, Ce que vous demandez est juste, 

I ask you to hear mc, Je vous demande de m' 6couter, 

I ask the scholar for his book, Je demande son livre k V 6oolier, 

He asks money of his father, H demande de V argent k son pere. 

Remark. When the verb in one of (he conditions mentioned in Rules I. and II., is followed 
hj de ee que Instead of the conjunction que, the indicative is used." But de ee que ta 
allowed only after the verbs which take de before their object. After such verbs deee que or 
9ve may be used. The number of these verbs is very limited. 

T „^ , *v * 1, • J • *!, * Je suis fache ^tt' il fosse cela, or de e$ 

I am sorry that he is domg that, , -i ^ -^ , 

T «^ ^ • J * 1,- • *v *^® ^^ surpris qu^ il aille lA, or de ce 

I am surprised at his gomg there, qu'ilvalk 

* The reason is, that in such instances the second verb does not depend directly on the fin^ 
imt on de ce gue. 
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Are you astonished at my doing my exercise well ? Is it not bet- 
ter to give than to receive ? {Less. 42, Bern, 3.) Yes, sir; and it is 
better to recognize benefits than to forget them. Is that man rich ? 
He is not rich, but he has the things necessary to life. Will you come 
to my house this evening ? I can not come this evening, but I wiU 
come as soon as it shall be possible. Are you acquainted with the 
governor ? Yes, sir ; he is a wise man and always speaks to the pur- 
pose (properly.) Have you heard the news? Yes, sir; it is very 
surprising. That lady is of a surprising beauty ; are you acquainted 
with her ? Yes, sir ; she is a daughter of the governor. Do you 
wish me to hold your books ? No, sir ; it is not suitable for you to 
hold them. Is it just that we hold California ? It is just that Cali- 
fornia belong to the United States. Is it necessary that the physician 
come here twice a day ? It is sufficient that he come once every day. 
Is it possible for those workmen to do their work to-day ? It is pos- 
sible, but it is not necessary ; it is sufficient that they do it to-morrow. 
Are you afraid that I may do my exercises badly ? No, sir ; I am 
afraid that your cousin may do his badly. Are you sorry that the 
French are in Rome ? 

Is it unjust that Cuba belong to the United States ? It is proper 
that we do our exercises immediately ; does not the master wish you 
to do yours iramediatly ? Of (a) whom does that man ask money ? 
Does he not ask some of my brother ? Does he ask your brother to give 
it to him or to lend it to liim ? Were you bom in the United States 
or in Europe ? Have the United States conquered many countries ? 
Did Napoleon subdue Spain? Did England subdue the United 
States ? The^ other day, when you looked at that young lady, why 
did she lower her veil ? Di<]^he not 'blush ? Did not Alexander 
reduce Asia under his power ? Did not the Romans (Eomains) re- 
duce almost all the world under their power ? What is that carpen- 
ter constructing ? He is constructing a house ; do you get a house 
constructed this year ? Has that man injured you ? Does he seek 
to injure you ? Is the music professor dead ? Did he die of the fever ? 
Did he die of the yellow fever in August 1848? That which I desire 
the most, after wisdom, virtue and health, is friendship j (Less, 69, 
JReni. 1 ;) do you not desire it more than riches? 
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Is the surgeon going to cat <^ that man^s kg? Does that scholar 
alwap redte his lessons in that manner ? Does that lady always wear 
a veil when she goes out f Have joa ever had the yeUow feva ? Is 
the barber going to shave that sick man ? Shall jron be willing to 
give more lor that hone than he is worth ! {Less, 48, Bern, 2.) A 
child of ten jean astonished every body by the correctness {justesse) 
of his replies (rSpliques.) One day a bishop who thought to puzzle 
(embarrasser) him, said to him : ** My Mend, I promise to give you an 
apple, if you will tell me where is God." ** My lord," {Mbnsei^neur,) 
answered the child to him, I promise to ^ve you two, if you can tell 
me where he is not That lady is of a surprising wisdom ; do yon 
not admire her ? The wisdom which I admire the most is to do well 
one's (son) whole duty ; is not that true {vraie) wisdom ? {Less. 69, 
Bern. 3.) 



72. SOIXANTE-DOUZlt:^IE LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD CONTINUED. 

Rule III. The relatives, qui, que^ lequel, duqueh auquel, 
dont, and ou, when they impart to the following verb a con- 
dition of uncertainty, and some conjunctions which always 
impart it, govern that verb in the subjunctive. 

Je reox troaver un homme qui eH htm- 
I wish to find a man who a honest, -^ 

I wish to find a man who is (may be) Je venx troav^ mi hommc qui 9oit hon 
honest, nete. 

In the former of these phrases the mao is known and underwood to be honest ; in the sec- 
ond, he is yet to be found.* So in the first following, the house is selected and known to be 
beautiful ; in the next, it is yet to be selected. 

I am going to buy a house which is Je Tais aeheter mie maison qui est 
beautiful, belle, 

* Tliat is, if I am looking for a certain indiyidual with whom I am acqutunted, and whom 
I know to be honest, I should say, Je veux trouver un homme qui eat honnSte ; but if I wish 
to seek out some honest msn for any purpose, not knowiof whom, I should say,'Je venx 
trouver un Aomme qui §oit honnSte, 
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1 am going to buy a house which is Je vais acheter une maison ^tit «otf 
(may be) beaatiful, belle. 

The learner can easily determine on reflection, as in the above examples, whether the relft> 
tire and the Terb express something definite and known, or something uncertain and «appo> 
sttitions. In the former case, the indicative is used ; in the latter, the subjunctive. 

The following are some of the conjunctions which govern the subjunctive, according to the 
above rule. 

Thatj in order that* Afin que, 

Ufde98, Before^ A moina que. Avant que. 

Though. Provided that, Bien que. Pourvu que, 

Until. Though, Jusqu* d ce que. Quoique, 

In order that, that. Pour que, 

If, in case, Au cae que, en cas que, 
I ^ve him money that he may be satis- Je lui donne de V argent afin qu^ U. 9oii 
fied, content. 

A moina que takes ne before the following subjunctive : 

He win not be praised unless he be H ne sera pas lou6 d moina qu^ XL ne mnt 

good, bon, 

Will you go before he comes ? Irez-vous avant qu* il vienne T 

_ , _ , A mains que vous ne fassiex TOtre 

Unless you do your work, 

•' •' ' ouvrage. 

SUBJUNCTIVB PrBSBNT OF POUVOIB. 

JepuissCf tupuisass, Upuisse. nous puissions, voua puissiez, U puissant. 

Although he can not read, he buys Bien qu* il ne puisae pas Bre, il achate 

books, des livres, 

Thou shalt have my book provided that Tu auras mon livre jpourctf que je puieae 

I can find it, le trouver, 

Stay here until thou canst recite thy Keste id jusqu^ d ee que ta puieeea r6- 

lesson, citer ta le9on, 

Lend us some money that we may be Pretez-nous de V argent pour que wma 

able to buy these books, puiasiona acheter ces livres, 

If you can find my money I am willing Au caa que vous puiaaiez trouver moB 

to give you half of it, argent j e veux vous en donner la moiti6, 

In case they can recite their lessons well En caa qu' ils puiaaent bien r^dter leim 

they shall be rewarded, lemons ils seront r^compens^. 

Rbmarx 1. Que used for any conjunction governing the suhjunrtive, and also for a second 
«t, takes the subjunctive aller it. / 

• This third rule, again we observe, contains essentially the same principle as the two 
former. To say in order that, unless, though, etc., an act be done, is to represent it merely U|l 
a supposititious state, not as a positive fact 
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In order thai yoa may have frienda and Afin que Youa ayes dea amia et que tou 
may be happy, be good, 9oyez heureux, eoyez bon, 

If yoo go to the city and if yoa meet my Si YOua aUex k la viUe ei que voosrencon- 
friend, gire him this, triez mon ami, doimez-liii oed. 

Stbiunotitx Pkbsxht ov EUtodl 
Mmekt^ tu9aehe9, Umieke, imm MeUnw, veuMBoehies, il9 9oekem. 

In order that thon mayeat know thy lea- Afin que ta mtches ta le9on, il £Euxt 6ta- 

aon, it ia neoewary to atudy, dier, 

Unkv I know my leaaon I shall not go Jk moina que je ne taehe ma le^on je 

home, n' irai pas chez moi, 

I shall know my lesson before he knows Je samni ma le^on avant qu* U. tacke li 

his, sienne, 

Hioogh we know our lessons we recite Bien que nous eaehionM noa lemons nou 

them badly, les r4citons mal, 

Provided that yoa know your lessons Pourvu ^ue yoassocAs^zYoslegonsTou 

yoa can go home, pouvez aller chez toos. 

They can not go away until they know Us ne penyent pas s' en aller ju9fu^ a et 

theirs, qu^ iLs eachent les Icurs, 

To demand. For^ (conj.) heeauee^ Exiger. Car, 

He requires that we do that, II exige que nous faasione c€^^{Rule L] 

Acquaintance, knowledge, La connaiasance, 

Suitable. Certainly, Convenable, conf'rme, Certainement, 

Together. At home, Enaemble, A la maiaon, 

To be better off, En itre plua avanci. 

When yoa shall have money will yoa Quand tous aurez de V argent en seres- 
be better off 7 voua plus avanc^ ? 
He has great acquaintance with history, H a unegrande oonnaissancede 1* histnre, 
I see my acquaintances often, Je vois souvent mes connaissances, 
He incurs (makes) an expense suitable H fait une depense oonibrme k sa for- 

to his fortune, tune. 

Certainly he is very able, Certainement 11 est tr^-habile, 

He is at home, H est ii la maison, 

They smg together, lis chantent ensemble. 

Rbmark a* When a relative is preceded by an expression implying oomparison, U 
almoit always imparts uncertainty to the verb, and accordingly almost always governs the 
subjonctive. 

Is there any thing which is more agree- Ya-t-il quelque choae qui aoit phw agr6. 

able ? able ? 

There is nothing which is more agreeable, H n' y a rien qui aoit plus agr6able, 
He is the only man to whom I can in- C* est Z* aeul homme k qui je puiaae con* 

tnwt my a£Eun^ ^erioss affi»x«a^ 
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He 18 the greatest general that America C est le plus grand g^n^ral que V Am6r- 

has, ique ait, 

He is the best man that there is, C est le meilleur homme qu^ il y ait, 

There are few men who know how to B y a peu d' hommes qui sachent etre 

be happy, heoi'eux, 

It is the only plaoe where you can be C est la aeule place oit vous puissicz 

satisfied, ^tre content. 

Do you always recite your lessons well ? No, sir ; though I know 
them, I can not always recite them well. Is your cousin the best 
scholar that there is in the school ? He is not the best, for, although 
he can learn fast, he does not study much. Do you study in order 
to know your lessons? I study in order to know my lessons, 
and to be able to speak French. Are you willing to lend us 
a book which we can read? Certainly; I am willing to lend you 
one, provided that you can read French. Is there any one who 
can do his exercises without a feult ? Yes, sir ; although my brother 
does not know French well, he makes no mistakes in his exercises. In 
case those boys can have their money will they go to the city ? They 
will go if they know their lessons. Does the master demand that you 
should know your lessons early ? He demands that we should know 
them at half-past ten. Do the masters demand too much ? No, sir ; 
they demand nothing which is not suitable. Are those men of your 
acquaintance ? Yes, sir ; we traveled together the last summer. 

Is there any thing which can be more agreeable than the beauties 
of nature ? Is there any one who can speak better than that orator ? 
Lend me a. book of which you are not in want; have you not one? 
Do you wish to find a place where you can study the whole day ? 
Ai'e you acquainted with any one who knows more than doctor 
B. ? Is the doctor at home ? We are afraid that you may be sick ; 
are you in good health ? "We forbid the children's going to the gar- 
den ; have they gone there ? Let us beware of those men ; are they 
not thieves ? Beware of falling ; is it not slippery ? Beware lest that 
man do you harm ; {Less, VO, Bern. 1 ;) is he not dangerous ? Do 
those men deny what I say ? Do you deny it ? We can not deny 
that truth ; do you deny it ? Does the barber shave you every two 
days ? Do all men love the truth ? Does that sick man's hmbs pain 
liim ? Does the surgeon cut off the lame man's leg? Will he have 
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a wooden leg ? Do you live in fiiendship with all your acquaintance ! 
Is not fiiendship worth more than riches ? Have you seen my dic- 
tionary among your books ? Will you open the fix)nt door and the 
back door ? Bring me the umbrella which is behind the door ; does 
it not rain ? 

Do not most men love flattery ? The three best things which there 
are in this world, are virtue, wisdom, and health; are they not the 
best ? Do you admire the singing of that lady ? Does she always 
sing in that manner? Your uncle desires that we go together 
to the grand ball which the governor gives to-morrow evening ; what 
say you of it ? Does it please {platt) you that I go with you ? It is 
more suitable that I stay (reste) at home, and that you go with your 
sister. Nevertheless, if my uncle demands that it be otherwise, I con- 
sent to go with you. Does your young friend approve of her aunt^a 
making so long a journey without her, and that she leave {laisse) her 
thus (ainsi) alone in the country, without friends and without ac- 
quaintance ? No, sir ; certainly not, she is very sorry that her aunt 
has an intention (intention) so strange. *' Has your sister who lives 
in (habite) the United States, a son or a daughter ?" said a person to 
an Irishman, his friend. " To tell you the whole truth," answered 
(rSpondit) the Irishman, embarrassed, (embarrassS,) "I do not yet 
know whether I am an uncle or an aunt, but I will write to my sister 
to pray her to inform {informer) me, in regard to it, as soon as 



73. SOIXANTE-TREIZlfclME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVH MOOD CONTINUED. 

Remark 1. Quelqiie...que, quel que^ and quoi que, and ai...quej meaning qudque...quef aa 
though not conjunctions, aifect the verb in the same way as the conjunctions in the preceding 
lesson, and may be considered as governing the subjunctive according to Rale IIL 

Whaterer riches he may have, he will Quelque8 richeases qu^ H aiU il sera mal- 

be unhappy, henreux. 

However rich he may be, he win be un- Qtulque riche yti'il 9oit, il sera mal« 
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Whatever. However, Quel que^ (adjective.) Quelque, (adv.) 

Whatever may be, Quel que eoit, 

Whatever may be your dfisign, you do Quel que eoit votre dessein, vous me 

me harm, £utes tort, 

Whatever may be his misfortunes, he QueU que eoient ses malheurs, il lea 

eupp&rta them with great courage, supporte avec grand courage, 

Whatever he may do he will be blamed, Quoi qu^ 'Aftuse, il sera bl^6. 
However tall he may be, he does not Si grand qu^ il eoit, il ne me fiEiit pas 

frighten me, peur. 

Remark 2. There are some conjunctions which, like the relatives, sometimes impart to 
the foUowing verb a character of positiveness, and sometimes of uncertainty, and accordingl/ 
take sometimes the indicative and sometimes the subjunctive after them. 

The following are of this kind : 

In such a way that, De faqon que. 

In such a manner that, De maniere que, 

In each a way that^ De sorte que. 

Except that, save that. Si ce n' est que^ 

If not, except that, Si non que. 

The learner will detefmine what mood to use after these, in the same manner as after the 
relatives in the preceding lesson, Rule III. 

Tou fulfill your duty in such a manner Vous remplissez votre devoir de maniire 
^ that yon are esteemed, que vous ites estim6. 

Fulfill your duty in such a manner that Remplissez votre devoir de manidre que 
you may be esteemed, vous soyez estimS. 

The learner will readily understand the distinction in the two followmg phrases, and bo 
able to apply it in others. 

He lives in such a way that he docs Hviidefa^onqu^Hnefaitdemslk^' 

harm to no one, sonne, 

live in such a way that you may do Vivez de fagon que vous ne fassiez do 

harm to no one, mal k personne. 

Rule IV. Verbs used negatively or interrogatively, if they 
impart a character of uncertainty to the dependent verbs ; 
that is, if the speaker look upon what it expresses as doubtful 
or false, govern it in the subjunctive ; otherwise in the indic- 
ative. 

I do not say that he is my friend, Je ne dis pas qu' il est mon ami, | 

I do not say that he is my friend, Je ne dis pa« qu» il soit mon ami, i, 
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In the firaC of these phrases, the speaker has no doubt that the person Is his friend ; m tna 
second, he doubts or disbelieves it. SUU plainer illustrations are the following : 

This man is honest ; do yon beHere that Get homme-ci est honnete ; croyez-TOos 

he is honest ? qu' il est honnete 7 

That man is not honest ; do you bcBeve Get homme-lii n' est pas honnete ^ croyez- 

that he is honest 7 Tons qu' il wit honnete 7 

Your nephew is not studious j do yon Voire neveu n' est pas studieux ; penso- 

think that he is 7 tous qu' il le sott ? 

That man is learned ; do you think that Get homme est savant ; pensez-vons qn'O 

hew? Vest? 

He is without sense; he does not be- B est insens6 ; il ne oroit pat qn'ily aim 

licve that there is a God, Dieu; 

He is not superstitious ; ho does not be- II n' est pas supcrstitieux ; il ne oroit jm» 

lieve that there are ghosts^ qu' il y ait des revenants. 

These examples show that the indicatiTe or subjunctive is to be used, as positireness or on- 
certainty prevail in the mind of the speaker. As, however, uncertainty is the more conunoa 
condition in interrogative and negative verbs, the subjunctive is to be used after them in these 
exercises when no reason appears to the contrary. 

To be used f o, &tre fait d, 

He is used to iatigne, H est fait 4 la fatigue, 

He is used to it, B y est fait. 

To get used to, Se fairs d. 

He has got used to danger since he has B s' est fait au danger depuis qn' il y 

been in it, est. 

To affirm. To assure^ AJUrmer. Assurer, 

To declare. To Jwpe, Declarer. Esperer, 

To confess. To suppose, Avouer, Supposer. 

SI7BJUNCTIVB Present op Prendrs. 
Jeprenne, tuprennetf ilprenne^ noua prentonsy vouBpreniex^ Hsprennemi, 

Bo of all the compounds of Prendre \ as, Apprendre, Comprendre, Untreprendre, Swt' 
prendre, and others. 

T^ ai ^v * T * 1 I. 1 « Est-ce que vous aflSrmez que je prtrnts 

Do you affirm that I take your books 7 ,. « ^ j jt 

•' "^ vos livres 7 

I do not affirm that you take them, Je n' affirme pas que vous les preniez^ 

I affirm that the boy takes them, J' affirme que le gar9on les prend, 

Dogs he declare that the boy takes his Declare-t-il que le gar9on prenne ses ptr 

papers 7 piers 7 

No, sir ; he declares that you take Non, M. ; il declare que vous les pre* 

them, . nez. 

Docs he confess that they take youi ink! A-voue-VW c^^ 'A-a frennaut^c^x^ ^usre t 
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He confesses that they take it, II avone qu' Us la prcunent, 

Do you assure the master that we take Assurez-vous au maitre que nous pre- 

his books ? nions ses livres 7 

No, sir ; I assure him that his son takes Non, M. ; je lui assure que son fils les 

them, prend, 

Do you hope that your friend may re- Est-ce que tous esperez que Totre ami 

turn to-day ? revienne aujourd' hui ? 

I do not hope it, for he departed yes- 
. j^^ Je no r espere pas, car il a parti hier, 

Do you suppose that the boys take your Supposez-Tous que les gargons prennent 

fruit ? votre finiit ? 

I sui^pose that they take it, Je suppose qu' ils le prennent, 

To commit y Commettre^ (compound of JtfcWrc,) 

WkUe, A companion^ Tandis que, Un camarade, compagnon, 

Virtuous. His progress^ Vertueux. Son progree^ 

Tou have committed several faults, Vous avez commis plusieurs feutes tandis 

while your companion has committed que votre camarade n' en a pas commis 

none at all, du tout, 

I commit many, J' en commets beaucoup. 

Is that man happy ? No, sir ; for he is not virtuous ; and how- 
ever rich and learned one may be, he can not be happy if he is not 
virtuous. "Will those poor men have friends? Yes, sir; however 
poor they may be, they will always have friends. Can that man keep 
\garder) his riches long ? No, sir ; whatever riches he may have, he 
can not keep them long. * Is your companion in good health ? No, 
sir ; he is sick, and whatever remedy he may take, he will be sick a 
long time. Whatever may be the intention {intention) of your com- 
panion, has he not committed a fault ? He has committed several. 
Does the governor fulfill his duties in such a way that he is esteemed ? 
He fulfills them in such a way that he is always esteemed. Does 
your companion write his exercises in such a manner that he is 
praised ? No, sir ; he writes them in such a manner that he is often 
blamed. Act [faites) in such a way (en sorte que) that the master may 
be satisfied ; is he satisfied ? No, sir ; he says that I commit many 
faults. Is the friend of your sister beautiful ? She is beautiful ex- 
cept that her mouth may be a little too large. Is that boy good ? 
He is very good except that he is lazy. Is the governor a good-look- 
iug man ? He is good-looking except that his skin may be too dark. 
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Is not liis wife very good ? She is good except that she is discon- 
tented. However numerous the enemy may be, can we not beat him ? 
However rich that man may be, are there not some richer than he ? 

Do they affirm that we take their pens ? They do not affirm that 
you take them. Do they declare that thou takest them ? They de 
clare that I take them. Do you confess that they take them ? We 
do not confess that they take them. Do they assure you that I take 
them ? They assure me that thou takest them. Do your relations 
hope that you will be rich ? They do not hope that I shall be rich; 
they hope that I shall be virtuous and happy. Do they suppose that 
jou make good progress in the French language ? They suppose that I 
make great progress in it. Will you be willing to sell us your house? 
I shall bo willing to sell it to you the next spring. Will your com- 
panions be willing to sell us their horses ? They will be willing to 
sell you theirs, and we shall be willing to sell you ours. Do you 
order the ser\'ants to make some fire ? We order them to make 
some. However large that house may be, is it not too small for the 
prince ? However good he may be, has he not some enemies ? 

Tlie music which I the most frequently admire, is the singing of 
the birds ; do you not admire it ? Does your mother approve of your 
going to the theatre ? Does she disapprove of your going there often? 
Has your father-in-law come down from his room ? Do you often 
descend the mountain alone ? T wish to go to the theatre ; never- 
theless, if you prefer that we go to the ball, I will go there with you ; do 
you not wish to go to the theatre ? He has promised to be your 
friend ; nevertheless, has he not done quite otherwise than he prom- 
ised ? {Less. 70, JRem, 2.) Will you go to the city after dinner ? 
Tell me, my little friend, is it just that your companion should be 
punished, while it is you who have committed the fault, and he (qu' il) 
has done his duty well ? Not at all, sir ; it is good that I be pun- 
ished and that he be rewarded. Do you wish me to go before break- 
fast to inform {informer) our friend that the ceremony is going to take 
place this evening, at six o'clock ? Very well, go and tell him to 
come at a quarter before six, that he may not be late {en retard,) 
However, in case it be bad weather this evening, the ceremony will 
take place to-morrow. It is important that he know that. I hope it 
'*r//J not rain to-rao^Jow ; do you t\uTvV \\. Te\«^ T?aw*l 
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T4. SOIXANTE-QUATORZltlME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD CONTINUED. 

To despair, Desespirer, {de bef. noun and infin.) 

Disconccmr, (compound of remr, iie be- 
* ^' fore the noun and the infinitive.) 

Remark 1. Verbs which contain in themselves the force of a negative, as Nieu Diaea- 
pirer^ and Disconvenirj used affirmatively, govern the subjunctive or the indicative, in the 
same way as others used negatively. 

He denies that I learn my lessons well, H nie que j' apprenna bien mes le9ons, 
I despair of his learning that lesson, Je deaesptre qu' 11 apprenne cette legon, 
He denies (does not grant) that they 

comprehend that, ^ disconment qu' ils comprennent cela. 

Rbmark 2. Disespdrevj Disconvenir, Douter, and JVt'er, when negative, take ne before the 
following verb : 

I do not deny that that may be, Je ne nie pas que ccla ne soit, 

I deny that that can be, Je nie que cela eoitj 

Nous ne desesperons pas qu' il ne fasse 
Wo do not despair of his doing that, , 

We despair of his doing that, Nous desesp6rons qu' il fasse cela. 

They despair of your comprehending that, lis desesperent que vous compreniez cela. 

Remark 3. Conditional clauses beginning with si and followed by que^ (conjunction,) and 
a verb, govern that verb in the subjunctive, in the same way as interrogative verbs, in Rule 
IV ; that is, if the speaker looks upon what it expresses as false or doubtful. 

If you believe that that man is guilty^ Si vous croyez que cet hommo est coupa- 

punish him, ble, punissez-le. 

If you believe that that man is guilty, Si vous croyez que cet homme soit coupa- 

punish him, ble, punissez-le. 

In the former of these sentences the speaker believes the man guilty ; in the latter, he doubts 
or disbelieves it 

The following illustrations may be clearer : 

K you say that that is true^ you are Si vous dites que cela est urat, vous avea 

right, raison. 

If you say that that is true, you are Si vous dites que cela soit vrai, vous avez 

wrong, tort, 

If he supposes that this man is honest, S^ il suppose que cet homme est honnete, 

he is right, il a raison, 

Y he supposes that that man is honest, S^ il suppose que cet homme soit honnete, 

he does not know him, il ne le connait pas, 
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K you think that we undertake that, you Si vous pensez pie nous entreprenom 
are right, oela, voos avez raistm, 

If yon think that we undertake that Si voua pensez ^tie nous entrepremaru 
without money, you are wrong, oela sans argent, vous avez tort 

Of the above tbree remarks, the first and third may both be considered as comprehended 
nnder Rule lY. The first, respects what are In essence verbs used negatively ; and the third, 
what are in essence verbs used interrofallvely, both under an affirmative form. 

Guilty^ culpable. True^ Coupable. Vrai, 

To act. To return, go back, Agir. Retoumer, 

To 9up. To attach, to tie, Souper. Attacker^ 

Will he conceive, understand ? Concevra-t-il ? (future of coneewnr,) 

The ear. The chimney, L* oreille, (feminine.) La eheminief 

That brandy. A basket, Cette eau de vie, Un panier, 

Correct, Useless, Correct. Inutile, 

The pain, trouble. Without trouble, La peine. Sans peine. 

To be under obligations. Avoir des obligation*, 

I am under obligations to these strangers, «) ' ai des obligations h oes ^trangera, 

I am under many obligations to them, Jo leur ai beaucoup d' obligatk»is. 

If I happen to see my brother. Si je yiens k voir mon frere. 

When venir signifies to happen, it takes d before the following infinitive : 

I come to see my brother, Je viens voir mon fr^e. 

If he happen to arrive, S' il vient k arriver. 

You act differently f^om what you Vous agissez autrement que vous ne 

speak, parlez, 

I act as I speak, J' agis comme je parle, 

Does your brother return soon ? Votre frere retoume-t-Q bient6t ? 

/ think so. I think not, Je pense que oui. Je pense que tion, 

He has returned now, H est retoum6 maintenant, 

Is that man learned ? Oet homme est-il savant 7 

lie believes so. I believe not, H croit que oui. Je crois que non, 

He sups on fish and coffee, H soupe de p<»88on et de cafe. 

He ties his basket with a string, H attache son panier avec nn cordon, 
They will conceive well what they read. Us ooncevront bien ce qu' ils liront, 

I shall understand what he says, Je concevrai ce qu' il dira. 

He is hard of hearing, H&V oreille dure. 

That stone chimney smokes, Cette chcmin6e de pierre fume, 

* The same principle may be observed to run throagh all the rules which have now been |^t«b 
for the povemment of the subjunctive. It is the principle of doubt and uncertainty. The 
distinction which may be seen In all the above rules, may be briefly stated thus : The speaktf 
uses the indicative mood to express what he regards as Si/actor truth existing in retdity; 1m 
uses the subjunctive to express what he regards as a supposition existing only m the mind. 
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That brandy is veary strong, Gette eau de yie ^ biein forte, 

He'is a man useless to the state j C est un homme inutile k V itat^ 

He wishes me to surprise my fether, D veut que je Burprenne mon pere, 
He desires that thou surprise thy fisither, D desire que tu surprennes ton pere, 
We must learn that lesson, // faut que nous apprenions cette lc9on, 

// convient que y entreprenne cei our- 
It is suitable that I undertake that work, ^ 

It is doubtful whether he comprehends „ ^ , , , ^ , 

II est douteux qu' il comprenne cela, 
that, 

TeH me some one who comprehends ^^.^ . , , * . , 

_ Dites-moi quelqu* un qut comprenne cela, 

that, 

TTiere is a man who comprehends it, Voili un homme qui le comprend, 

He gives you books in order that you II vous donne des livres ajin que vous 

may learn your lessons, appreniez vos le9on8, 
He will not be pleased unless you un- H ne sera pas content a moins que vous 

dertake that, n' entrepreniez cela, 

"Whatever he does he will be praised, Qitoi qu^ il fasse il sera lou6. 

Does he affirm that we surprise our Affirme-t-il que nous surprenions nos 

relations ? parents ? 

He does not affirm that you surprise 

xjjgjjj II n' affirme pas que vous les surpremez, 

We affirm that you surprise them. Nous affirmons que vous les surprenoz. 

Does the master despair of thy learning thy lessons ? No, sir ; he 
does not despair of my learning my lessons ; he despairs of those lazy 
scholars learning theirs. Does he deny (disown) that you comprehend 
what he says ? He does not deny that we comprehend it ; he denies 
that thou comprehendest it. Do you despair of their undertaking 
that work ? I do not despair of their undertaking it, I despair of the 
neighbor's undertaking it. If he thinks that they surprise us, he is 
wrong ; but if he thinks that his son surprises us, he is right. Does 
he think that they surprise us ? He does not think so. If you say 
that that man is guilty, I say the same ; but if you say that he is not 
guilty, you are wrong ; what do you say of it ? I say that he is 
guilty. Do you say that this history is true ? I say that it is true. 
Act in such a way that you may be praised ; are you always praised f 
No, sir ; I always act well toward {envers) every body, but I am not 
always praised. Does that man act in such a manner that he is 
esteemed ? No, sir ; he acts in such a manner that he is despised. 
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Do you return home every day? No, sir ; we rettimed this morning ; 
but we only return every Saturday. 

At what o'clock do you sup ? Do you sup before eight o'clock ? 
Does not that man sup on bread and milk ? I think so. We tie our 
books with a handkerchief; with what do you tie yours? Do they 
tie theirs with a string ? Will you understand well all that I say, and 
will those children understand it ? I think not Have you a pain in 
the right ear or in the left ? Is your grandfather hard of hearing ? 
Does that carpenter put his hammer on the chimney ? I believe so. 
Is not the mason building a new chimney ? I beUeve not. That 
man looks tipsy; has he not drunk too much brandy ? Are your' ex- 
ercises correct ? That man has committed faults ; does he suffer also 
the pain of them ? Are you not under obligations to that man ? If 
you happen to see my brother, tell him to come here ; will you sec 
him ? Are there many people useless to the state ? Do the United 
States comprehend more than thirty states ? With what do you fill 
your basket ? If you happen to find some fruit, put some in your 
basket and bring it to me ; can you do so without trouble ? 

My dear unde, do you consent that my sister and I go {nous allions) 
to the country? Yes, my friend, provided that you be good and studi- 
ous ; you know that I refuse you nothing reasonable (raisonnable) unless 
you are not well behaved (saf/e.) I have need of a servant who is (Eule 
3, Less, 12) honest, gentle and laborious; (laborieux;) do you know such 
a one ? I know one who is very honest and gentle, but who is scarcely 
at all {guere) laborious. It is very difficult to find one who has all 
the qualities (qualites) which you demand. My dear sir, I learn that 
you set out to-morrow for beautiful France. {Less. 81, Rem, 2.) I 
wish you a journey agreeable, happy, and which may restore {rende) 
to you your health. I thank you very much, ray dear ; have you 
any commissions (commissions) which I can do ? Not that I know of. 
Adieu (adieu.) Did not your friend come near losing (pense perdre) 
all his money ? (Less, 86.) Yes, sir ; and he came near being killed 
also. An Irishman, of whom one asked if he comprehended French, 
answered: "By the powers, (Parhleu^ yes; I comprehend French 
perfectly when one speaks it in Irish." 
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75. SOIXANTE-QUINZlfeME LEgOX. 



REFLECTIVE VERBS. 



Rbflbctiyb Verbs, that is, those whose subject and object are the same person or thing, 
IS / tDarm mysdf, he tDartns himself y are much more numerous in French than they are in 
English, and require especial attention. The learner may understand then, as 

Rule I. All verbs which are reflective in English are 
reflective in French. 



Himself, herself, itself, themselves, ) 
one''s self, ) 

To wash one^s self. 
To shave one^e self. 
To warm, to warm one's Self, 
To dress, to dress one's self, 
To undress, to undress one's self, 

* To behave one^s self well, 

To behave one's self badly, ill, 

Dost thou wash thyself 1 

I wash myself. 

Do I wash myself? 

Ton wash yourself, 



Se, placed before the verb, 

Se laver, 

Se raser. 

Chauffer, se chauffer, 

Habiller, s' habiller, 

Deshabiller, se deshabiller, 

Se comporter bien, 

Se comporter mal, 

Te laves-tu ? or, est-ce que tu te laves i 

Je me lave, 

Est-ce que je me lave ? 

Vous vou^ lavez. 



The pronoun in italics is the object of the verb. 



Do you wash yourselves ? 

We wash ourselves, 

Do we not wash ourselves ? 

You do not wash yourselves, 
Does that man shave himself? 
He shaves himseli^ 

Does he not wash himself 7 

He does not wash himself, 
Does that lady warm herself? 
She warms herself. 

Does she dress herself ? 
She does not dress herself, 



Vous lavez-vous? or, est-ce que vom 

vous lavez ? 
Nous noris lavons, 
Ne nous lavons-nous pas ? or, est-ce que 

nous ne njous lavons pas 7 
Vous no vous lavez pas. 
Get homme se rase-t-il ? 
n se rase, 
Ne se lave-t-il pas ? or, est-ce qu' il ne 

se lave pas ? 
n ne se lave pas, 
Cette dame se chauffe-t-elle? 
Elle se chauffe, ' 

iS^'habille-t-elle ? or, est-ce qu'dU 

«'habiUe? 
EUe ne «' habille pas, 
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Do not iho&e children undren ihem- ,,,,.„ ^ 

. . Ces en£uits ne te deshabiUent-ils pas? 

They do not undren thems^Tes, Us ne »e deshabillent pas, 

Do they behave themselves well ? Se comportent-ils bien ? 

They behave themselves badly, Us se comportent mal, 

Do those girls behave themselves well 7 Ces filles «e oomportent-eUes bien T 

Do they behave themsdves ill T Se comportent-elles mal ? 

They behave themselves well, Elles ee comportent bien, 

^ , « . Rencontrer. Convenir, (compound of 

To meet with. To ouit, to agreo, ^,^ . ^ i\ r 

' w » ventr.) 

Rbmark 1. . Convenitf meaning to ntity takes d before the noon ; meaning to agree^ it takei 
de. In the former sense it takes avoir for auxiliary ; in the latter ttre. It takes de before tbt 
infinitive. 

That house suits him. It has suited his Cette maison lui convient. Elle a con- 
father, and wo have agreed upon the venu k son pere, et nous aomtnea con- 
price, venus du prix, 

To exist, live. To triumph^ Exister. Triompher, (de before noun,) 

The price. The desire, Le prix. Le desir, 

Docile. Indocile, Docile. Indocile, 

^, , , Laborieux. Aise, bien aise, (de before 

Laborious. GZarf, very glad, mfinitive and noun,) 

Then. What, Alors. Quoi, 

About what is the question ? Do quoi est-il question ? 

Remakx 2. The pronoun quoi always follows a preposition, and always refers to things, 
not persons. 

You were not living at that time, Vous n' exbtiez pas dans ce temps-la, 

I met that man on my way, J'ai rencontre cet homme but mon ch^nin 

Her beauty triumphed over all hearts, Sa beaut6 triomphait de tous les ooeurs, 

He has triumphed over his desires, H a triomph^ de ses d^irs, 

Cet enfimt-ci est docile, celui-liL est indo- 
This child is dodle, that one is indocile, y 

I am glad that he is laborious, Je suis aise qu' H soit laborieux, 

He is very glad to meet us, II est bien aise de nous rencontrer, 

I was at your house on Friday ; where Je fus chez vous vendrdfi ; ob. etiez-vous 

were you then ? alors ? 

He has agreed to buy my house, H est convenu d' acheter ma maison. 

Remark 3. When pronouns of different persons form the subject of a verb, the first per- 
son is preferred to the second, and the second to the third, and the plural pronoun of the 
person preferred is repeated before the verb, and the verb agrees with it 

He and I have agreed upon the price, Lui et moi nous sommes convehuF du prix^ 
You and he have agreed upon it, Vous et lui vous en etes convcn»:s, 
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Tou and I "have triumphed oyer our Vousetmoi nous avoiui friomplift de nei 

desires, deairs, 

Ton and I and my friend have tri- Vons et moi et mon ami notu en aT<»li 

umphed over them, triomph^ 

RBMAiac.4. The sabject pronouns when emphatic are often repeated, and then moi, foi, 
luij and eujr, are used in the nominative before the usual subject form of their ro^eGtive per- 
sons. The same are used also in the predicate. 

They play and I study, Ds jouent et moi j' etudie. 

They lose, but thou gainest, Us perdent, mols toi tu gagnes, 

We study, but he plays, Nous ^tudions, mais lui il joue, 

. We go there, but ihey stay here, Nous allons 1^, mais eux ils restent id, 

Who is there? It is I, Qui est Ul? C'estmoi, 

It is he. It is they, C est lui. Ce sont eux. 

Remark 5. The verb Kre, preceded by ce, is plural only when followed by (he third 
ptrson pluraL 

It is we. It is you. It is they, C est nous. C est vous. Ce sont eux. 

Why dost thou warm tliyself ? I warm myself because I am cold. 
Do you not warm yourselves ? We do not warm ourselves ; it is not 
cold. Do those travelers warm themselves ? They do not warm 
themselves. Dost thou shave thyself^ or does the barber shave thee ? 
I shave myself every morning. Does the servant dress those children, 
or do they dress themselves ? They dress themselves every morning, 
and undress themselves every night. Does the servant undress that 
sick man ? Yes, sir ; the servant undresses him in order to put him 
to {au) bed ; he cto not undress himself. Do you behave (yourselves) 
well ? Yes, sir ; we always behave (ourselves) well. Does that child 
always behave well ? No, sir ; he sometimes behaves very ill. Do 
you not dress yourselves several times a day (^ar/owr.^) No, sir; 
we dress but once a day. Does the master hke that you should leam 
Italian ? He likes better that we leam German. Have you a desire 
that we undertake that affair ? No, sir ; I wish the merchant to 
undertake it. Are you afraid that it may be bad weather ? I am 
afraid that it may be rainy. Are you waiting for some one to come ? 
No, sir ; I am waiting for it to be pleasant weather. Was your father 
Uving when general Washington died ? Yes, sir ; he was bom the 
same year. 

Did you meet my brother when you were in Paris ? Does your 

12 
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horse suit that traveler ? Have you agreed upon the price ? Is it 
not suitable that I undertake some good work ? Is it important that 
I comprehend all that the master says ? Is it not su£Scient that 1 
learn my lesson well ? Is it not doubtful whether they comprehend 
what we say f It is necessary for you to come here to-morrow ; is it 
possible for you to come ? It is proper that that boy learn Spanish, hut 
is it not better that he learn German? It is surprising that that hoy 
should know his lesson ; is he not very lazy ? It is doubtful whether 
riches be a good, but do we not know without a doubt that wisdom is 
the greatest good ? Is it not proper that you learn your lesson better ? 
Do the scholars go to the school before the master comes ? Do they go 
tliough he be not there ? Will you be here until we know our lessons ? 
Do they praise that scholar though he know not his lesson ? Do they 
praise him in case he knows his lesson ? That boy makes progress 
in his lessons, for he studies well ; has he not much talent ? What 
ever that man may do ho will be blamed; is he not alwajrs blamed' 
That scholar plu} s while {tandis que) the others study; does he know his 
lesson ? He and I study while you play ; is it not better to study ? 

Were you living at the time of the American revolution ? No, sir; 
but my father was Uving then, and was still in Europe. He was very 
young, and nevertheless he had a great desire to see (voir triompher) 
the cause of liberty {liberie) triumph. Were you in the city when 
Sophia {Sophie) was sick ? No, sir ; I was traveling then, but I know 
that she had a burning {ardente) fever. If it is true that madam D. 
is sick, I will go to see her to-morrow ; do you wish to go with me ? 
I wish it much, unless it be bad weather. Your nephew is good, 
docile and laborious, and if you say that he is {Less, 74, Hem, 3) b^d, 
indocile and lazy, surely {certes) you do not know him well. 
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REFLECTIVE VERBS CONTINUED. 

iiuLE II. Verbs are reflective in French though not in 
ijnglish, which express one's doing something to any membei 
i>f part of himself. 
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loa wssh thy hands ? 
, them, 



Te laves-ta lee mams? 
Je me les lave. 



sb phrases the reflective pronoan is the indirect object. Verbatim in Engluh ; DoA 
Mhfor thyself, the hands 7 I toash them for myself. 



1 wash your hands ? 

» not wash them, 

sy not wash thdr feces ? 

irash them, 

lot that girl warm her feet ? 

he warm them ? 

les not warm them, 
'M himself to studying, 

nt. To kill, 

»n*, hunting. Fishing, 

a hunting. To go a fishing, 

"roduce. To present, 

rt one^s self, 

r. A /oar, 

irrel, A nail, (of the finger,) 

s a horse, 

mety, A literary society, 

^h, A mackerel, 

h. Stupid, 

]dbU, Above all, 

other, 

)raise each other, 

ipesk agsunst each other, 

;y not burn their feet? 

)urn them, 

5y not burn their papers ? 

}um them, 

sover their (aces, 

X)ver their books, 

;b8 lus hands in order to warm 



36 his hands before warming them, 
my eyes when I rub thera, 



Est-ce que vous vous lavez les mains 7 

Nous ne nous les lavons pas, 

Ne se lavent-ils pas le visage ? 

Ds se le lavent, {See Less. 65 Rem. 2,) 

Cette fiUe ne se chauffe-t-elle pas les pieds T 

Se les chauffe-t-elle j (or est-ce qu' elle se 

les chauffe ?) 
Me ne se les chanfie pas, 
II se met k etudier, 
Brider, 

Pardonner, (a before person, de bef. inf.,) 
Chasser. Tuer, 
La ehasse. La piche, 
Aller k la ehasse. Aller a la p4che, 
Introduire, Presenter, 
Se fairs mal, 
Un loup. Un renard, 
Un icureuil, Un ongle, 
Monter un cheval. 
La societe, Une society littSraire, 
Une morue. Un maquereau, 
Frotter, Sot, (m.,) sotte, (f ,) stupids, 
Charitable, Surtout,pa/r-de8sus tout, 
V un V autre. 
Us se louent V un V autre, 
Ds parlent V un centre V autre, 
Ne se -briUent-ils pas les pieds 7 
Ds se les brdlent, 
Ne briUent-ils pas leurs papiers 7 
Bs les briUent, 
Elles se couvrent le visage, 
Elles couvrent leur livres, 

B se firotte les mains pour se les chauffer, 

n se frotte les mains avant de se les 

ohaufFer, 
Je me fius mal aux yeux quand je me loa 

frotto, 
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I hart them when I rab them, Je m' y fius nud qoand je me les finotto, 

NoQs lui pardonnons de nous avoir of' 
We pardon him for haymg ofl^nded us, fon-Xg 

He goes a fishing for codfish and he H Ta ^ la pSche de lamoroe et il enpreod 
takes many, beaoooup. 

SvBJuiiCTrrx Pbbskmt op Dbvoib. 
Jt doivCj tu doire^t H doive, ntma deviorUf tous devieZf ' Us doivent. 

He fc>ars that I owe a great deal, H craint que je ne doive beaocoiipt 

Ho forbids thy owing more than a him- B defend que ta dtrivet ^xm de oeif 

dred dollars, dollars. 

Do you doubt his owing mnch ? Doutez-Tous qn' il doive beauooup, 

] lo consents that we should owe him a D consent que nous lui devittu miUe 

thousand dollars, gourdes, 

I doubt your owing me a thousand dol- Je doute quo vous mo deviex miUe 

lars, gourdes. 



We desire tliat tlicy owe us much^ 

[e hunts 

Ic introd 

friend, 



Nous d^irons qu' ils nous doiveni baa- 

coup, 

lie hunts all day and kills nothing, II chasee touto la joumee et il ne toe rien, 

He introduces me at the house of his 

D m' introduit chez son ami, 

His nails are too long; docs be out H a les ongles trop longs ; se les oowpe- 

them often ? t-il soovent ? 

Does not the generous man pardon his L' homme g6n6reux ne pardonne-t-il pas 

enemies ? ^ ses ennemis T 

There are wolves and foxes in these II y a des loups et des renarda dana oes 

woods, bois. 



Remark. In denoting poneuion, when the object is to point out the different ] 
of several articles of the same kind, the French generally use the possessive pronouns ; in 
other cases they use the verb ftre, with d before the personal pronouni as :* 

Is that squirrel yours ? Get dcureuil est-il k vous ? 

He is my brother's, B est & mon fr^re. 

Are those mackerel his ? Ces maquereanx sont-ils khni 

The mackerel are nunc and the codfish Les maquereanx sont k moi et ks raervea 

are the fisherman's, sont aux pccheurs. 

This book is mine, that one is yonrs, Co livre-ci est le mien, eelni-H^ est le T&trt, 

Do you set yourself to studying early every day ? I set myself to 
studying at ^vq o'clock every morning. Does that negligent boy 

* For instance, if the inquiry be to whom a particular book belongs, the answer will bs 
with d: n est d moiy II est d voub^ or H eat d mon frire^ etc. But if the possessors are 
selecting each his own book, one uses the possessive pronoun ; Ct Uvre-ei ett U imen^ eefct- 
idestle vdtre, or le Hen, etc. 
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bum his shoes when he wanns his feet ? He burns his shoes and he 
bums his feet also. Has the nuaster pardoned that lazy boy ? He 
has pardoned him. Have you hunted to^y ? We have hunted all 
day. What have you killed ? I have killed a wol^ and my brother 
has killed a fox and a few squirrels. Do you go a hunting often ? 
I do not go a hunting often, but I go a fishing almost every- day ; I 
went a fishing yesterday and took a great many fish. Do you some- 
times catch codfish ? Yes, sir ; we catdi many codfish and many 
mackerel. Are there many squirrels in your woods? There are 
many squirrels, and there are also a few foxes and wolves there. What 
do you present to that lady ? I present to her some fruits and some 
flowers. Do you introduce your friends at her house ? I introduce 
them there. Is not that girl stupid ? She has not much wit, but she 
IS not so stupid as she appears. Will you see our neighbor before he 
goes a hunting? I shall not see him before he goes. Do those 
scholars go to school together ? Yes, sir ; they go always together 
and they love each other well. 

Is that fish yours ? Is it mine ? Is it your brothers ? Is it theirs ? 
Why does that boy mb his eyes ? Does he rub them because they 
pain him ? Do we cut our nails because they are long ? Does that 
poor man rub his hands in order to warm them ? Do you wash your 
hands before cutting your nails ? Do you not hurt your hand when 
you rub it ? Do you not hurt your eyes when you wash your lace ? 
That merchant is very glad to see us, although he owes us much 
money ; are you not glad to see him ? Do you give your servant 
money in order that he may be satisfied ? I give him money though 
I owe him nothing ; is he not satisfied ? I wish for some money that 
I may be able to buy books ; do you wish some that you may be able 
to buy a horse ? Will you be here until your brother comes ? Will 
you be there until I return ? Do you sell to that man on credit, 
though he owes you a thousand dollars ? I sell to thee on credit, 
though thou owest me more than he ; dost thou not owe me a thou- 
sand dollars ? Are you satisfied that he should owe you a thousand 
dollars ? Do you prefer that we owe you a thousand ? Beware that 
they do not owe you much ; do they owe you any thing ? Do you 
wish to buy that beautiful house in case that you have your money ? 
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Will you coiue to my house this evening in case it be fine weather ? 
Does the stranger incur (make) expenses suitable to his fortune ? Are 
your acquaintance at home to-day ? Certainly, they are at home, for 
I have seen them all. 

Did Charles the twelfth, king of Sweden, love to pardon his ene- 
mies ? Not at all, he never pardoned him who had once offended him, 
but he also {mais aussi) never forgot a service which one had ren- 
dered him. To whom does that superb house belong which one 
sees yonder ? It belonged to Mr. C. who died last week. What 
kind {sorte, fern.) of man was this Mr. C. ; were you acquainted with 
liim ? Yes, I know him well. He was an honest man, he was good 
to ( pour) every body, and above all charitable to the poor ; he gave 
bread and even money to those of this region ; (country ;) he loved 
them as his own {propres) children, and they loved him as a 
father. 



77, SOIXANTE-DIX-SEPTlfeME LEQON. 

REFLECTIVE VEBBS CONTINUED. 

Rule III. Reflective verbs are also used in French when 
a subject of a verb, (sometin>es passive,) of a general character 
is omitted in English and its place supplied by the object. 

Cotton sells w^D, Le ooton se vend bien. 

Glass breaks easily, Le verre se easse facilement. 

Stone does not cut easily, La pierre ne se coupe pas fiicOanent, 

Dry wood hums well, Le bois sec se briUe bien. 

Meat is sometimes eaten raw. La viande se mange quelqnefois omey 

This book is easily understood^ Ce livre se comprend fiuiilement, 

That work is finished without trouble, Cet ouvrag© sefinit sans peine, 

That writing can be read* Cette ecriture pent se lire, 

I go to the right, and he goes to the left, Je vais k droite, et lui va k gauche. 

* All the above verbs may be regarded as having for their subject some word uadenstoodt 
of a general character, as peop/e, they, one, etc., and the phrases turned thus, 7%ey sell cotton 
voff, 7!bey break fflasa easily. They sometimes eat meat raw. One understands this book 
eatiiy, etc. 
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SuBJUMCTiVB Present of Dirk, 
Jt di»ey tu disesy il dise, noua disionsj vous disiez, ila diaent. 

So the compounds of Dire ; as, ContredirCf to contradict ; Mddire de^ to slander ; «e D4- 
dirCy to disown ; Interdire, to forbid ; Pridire, to foretell ; Redire^ to repeat ; and Mdudir* 
to curse, which, however, doubles the a, and makes queje maudisse, that 1 curscj etc. 

To prevent^ Empecher, {de before the infinitiye,) 

To tremble^ Trembler, (de before the mfinitive,) 

To apprehend, Apprehender, (de before the mfinitive,) 

Remark I. The learner can now understand, from the signification of these three yerba, 
that with qttCf they govern the subjunctive. Trembler and apprihendcr when not negative 
and empicher always, take ne before the subjunctive. 

He prevents my saying any thing, H m' empecho de dire quelque chose, 

He trembles lest thou tell his secret, H tremble que tu ne discs son secret, 

I apprehend that he may tell my secret, J' appr^hende qu' il ne dise mon secret. 

They tremble lest we tell the truth, Us tremblcnt que nous ne disions la v6rit4, 

Do they prevent your telling the truth ? Empechent-ils que vous ne disiez la v4rit6? 

He apprehends that they may tell the 

^^v, n apprehendo qu' ils ne disent la v6rit6, 

A boarding-house, or school, Une pension. 

To keep a boarding-house, Tenir pension, 

A boarder, Un pensionnaire. 

He takes boarders, II prend des pensionnaires, 

A meal. To. make (or take) a meal, Un repas. Faire un rcpas, 

An absence. During my absence, Une absence. Pendant mon absence, 

Misery. He suffers misery. La misire. D a do la misero. 

An inhabitant, Un habitant, 

The inhabitants of Europe, Les habitants do V Europe, 

By dint of. By dint of blows, »^ force de. A force de coups. 

That sword. A blow of a sword, Cette epee. Un coup d' 6p6e, 

To draw. He draws his sword, Tirer. D tire son ep6e. 

To my taste. Against one^s will, De, (or k,) mon goUt. A conire-coBUTj 

Writing. Immediately, V ecriture, (fern.) Jmmidiatement, 

Will you receive ? I shall receive, Recevrez-vous ? Je recevrai, 

iWill you be able ? I shall be able, Pourrez-vous ? Je pourrai, 

For fear that, lest, De crainte que, De peur que. 

Remark 2. The learner will perceive from the nature of these two conjunctions, that they 
govern the subjunctive. Like d mains que, iLess. 72,) they take, also ne before the sob* 
junctive. 

For fear that they may surprise us, De peur qu' ils ne nous snrprennent, 

Lest we surprise them, De crainte que nous ne les surprenions, 

I find this wine to my taste, Je trouve ce vin de, (or &,) mon goAt, 

He does that afjainst his will, 11 fait cda a contro-ccRur. 
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Rbmarx 3. Plus negative, like pas and other negatives, is used without ne when notac> 
eompanied hj a verb. « 

No more tear». No more sorrow, Pltus de larmes. Plus de chagrin, 

After that no more studiea for me, Dee lois pins d' Etudes poor moi. 

Dost thon wish that I should tell what I know ? I wish that thou 
shouldst tell the whole truth. Do you prefer that we should tell these 
facts ? I prefer that your friend should tell what he knows. Do you 
tremble lest we should tell your secret ? No, sir ; I apprehend their 
telling it. Why do their relations prevent those children from going 
to the garden ? They prevent them from going there, lest they should 
do harm to the flowers. Do you prevent your servants' learning to 
read ? We do not prevent it, we approve of their learning to read. 
Do they apprehend that the master may surprise them? No, sir; 
but they tremble lest he learn what they have done. Do you appre- 
hend that your friend may be sick ? I tremble lest he be dead. 
Does that man keep a boarding-house ? Yes, sir ; he has done so a 
long time. Docs that man take boarders ? He takes a few. Does 
that woman keep a boarding-house ? She wishes only a few boarders 
for the table. How many meals do they take a day ? They take 
four a day. What will you do during my absence ? I shall do all 
my work. Is not the world full of misery ? There is much misery 
and much pleasure in the world. Do many inhabitants of Europe 
come to the United States ? Yes, sir ; many inhabitants of Ireland, 
of Germany, and of the other countries of Europe, come here every 
year. 

Does that man make his horse run (fait-il courir) by dint of blows ? 
Why do you draw your sword ? Why do you pull that boy's ears ? 
Is that boat drawn by horses ? (Less. 60, JRem. 1.) Do those lazy 
scholars learn their lessons against their will ? Does that writing read 
easily ?. How does grain sell this winter ? Does flour sell at (a) five 
dollars a (le) barrel? Does wood split easily? Do those plates 
break easily? Are fish sometimes eaten raw? Are those cakes 
eaten with tea? Are those phrases easily understood? Is the 
Spanish language learned in a little time ? Have you seen that 
scholar's writing ? Will you receive your money soon ? Shall we 
receive ours to-day ? Will they receive theirs before we are able to 
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receive ours ? Will those workmen be able to finish their work soon ? 
Will the carpenter be able to finish his to-day ? Do you not deny 
the fact for fear that your friend be punished ? Are you going to see 
him for fear that he may be sick ? However rich that man may be, 
will he not soon be poor ? Whatever wisdom that man may have, is 
he not wrong sometimes ? Whatever may be his virtues, will he not be 
blamed ? Whatever may be his misfortunes, will he not be con- 
tented ? Act in such a way that you may be esteemed ; do you act 
in such a way that you are esteemed ? Though that man may bo 
poor, he is honest ; and though he has few friends, he is contented ; 
is he not contented ? That man is very good except that he may bo 
a little lazy ; is he not lazy ? Do you confess that your companion 
is guilty ? Do you assure us that he is virtuous ? Do you not sup- 
pose that your cousin makes great progress in his lessons while you 
play ? Does he not study while you play ? 

An old dandy, who wished to introduce his cousin into a literary 
society, said, as (when) he presented him : Gentlemen, I can assure 
you that my young Mend is not so stupid as he appears. The young 
man immediately repUed : In that consists the principal difference 
{cormste la principale difference) which every body makes between 
my cousin and me. 



7§. SOrXANTE-DIX-HUITlfcME LEgON. 

REFLBCTIVE VERBS CONTINUED. 

Rbm ARK 1. Some verbs are reflective in French, for whicb no rule can be given, but 
which are to be learned hj observation and practice.* The following are of this kind : 

To take possession^ S^ emparer, (de before the noon,) 

. <S' abstenir, (compound of tenir, de be- 

To abstain, ^^^^ ^ infinitive and noun,) 

To repent, Se repentir, (de heEore noun and inf.) 

Sfe souvenir, (de hehte the noun and in- 
To remember, finitive, compound of venir,) 

* There may be found, perhaps, in the meaning of these verbs, some especial referent tp 
the subject, but nothing which can be a sufficient guide to the lesmsr in their um. 

12* 
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Doet ihoa not abstain from wine ? Ke V abstiens-tn pas de vin? 

I do not abstain from it, Je ne m' en abstiens pas, 

He takes possession of those papers, II s' empare de ces papi^s, 

Anger takes possession of him, La colire b* empare de Ini, 

Do you not repent of yonr bad eon- Ne vous repentez-vous pas de votre maa- 

duct ? vuse conduite ? 

We repent of it, Nous nons en repentons, 

Do they remember their pronuMes 7 Se soaviennent-ils de lenrs pronustei ? 

They remember them. Us s' en soaviennent. 

Do you abstain from reading ? Est-oe que vous vous abetenez de lire ? 

We do not abstain from it, Neus ne nous en abstenons pas. 

Rem Auc 2. Some French yerbs are alwajs reflective ; that is, they are never used witb> 
out t)ie reflective pronoan. The four on the preceding page are of this kind. Bach verts 
are called eaatntudty r^etivt verba. Thoea which are used sometimes with, and 8om» 
times without the reflective pronoun, are called dbeidentdUy r^ective verbs. Of this kind 
are all the reflective verbs given in the preceding lessons. 

Anger. A promise^ La colire. Une promesse^ 

A kind. His conduct^ Tine 9orte^ espece. Sa conduite. 

Rule. All reflective verbs take etre for their auxiliary, 
the participle always agreeing with its direct object.* 

Ilast thou warmed tl^yself ? T' es-tu chauffe^ or chauffee 7 

I have warmed myself, Je me suis ehauffe, or chauffee. 

Has he dressed himself ? S' est-fl habilU 7 

He has not dressed himself, H ne s' est pas habilliy 

She has dressed herself^ Elle s' est habilleey 

Did you not present yourselves to him ? Ne vous etes-vous pas presenter k\m^ 

We presented ourselves to him, Nons nous sommes preaentes h lul, 

Did those ladies introduce themselves? Ces dames sc sont-elles introduites ? 

They did not introduce themselves, Elles ne se sont pas introduites. 

Remark 3. When, besides the reflective pronoun, the verb has a second object, let the 
learner consider whether this second c^n be the direct object of the verb ; if so, the participle 
agrees with it according to JTuJe, Leas. 37; but otherwise, it agrees with the reciprocal pro- 
noun, as in the above ezan^pl^t 

• In reflective verbs, itre performs the same office as avoir in other verbs. It Is, In feet, 
used instead of ovotr, merely to avoid the disagreeable sounds which would often be pro- 
duced by the reflective pronoun, the verb avoirj and the pest participle, joined together. 

T The reflective pronoun is always the direct object of all essentially reflective verbs, except 
«' arroger, to arrogate. Hence, sqme grammarians give the rule, that with these the past 
participle always takes the gender and number of the subject. But, besides that this is mak* 
ing a distinction where none exists, and needlessly multiplying rules, it is much easier for the 
learner to determine in all cases what is the durect object of the verb, than to know what 
rerbsare oaaentMXj rtfltctivt. 
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! wanned his hands, H s' est chauffe les mains, 

! warmed them, II se les est chauffees^ 

I remembered the lessons, H s' est eouvenu des lessons, 

IS remembered them, Elle s' en est souvenue. 

i first two of these pturases, the second object of the verb is the direct one ; accordhif, 
re, to Rulef Le$s. 37, chauffi is not varied in the first phrase, because the object maimt 
liter it ; in the second it is varied, and becomes chtmffiea^ because the object Im pre* 
. In the last twO) the second object being preceded by (fe, is not the direct object of 
t> ; the participles, therefore, agree with the reciprocal pronouns which precede, aad 
, in the last one, aotnenue^ because m is here feminine, and in the preceding couventt, 
> it is there masculine. So in the following : 

[iou not burnt thy hand ? Ne t' es-tu pas brt!ile la mtun ? 

not burnt it, Je ne me la suis pas brt!il6e, 

^oa warmed yotnr feet ? Vons etes-vous chaufie les pieds 7 

ive not warmed them, Nous ne nous les sommes pas chanfiSs, 

Nous nous sommes repentis de notre 
pented of our conduct, ^on^mX^, 

ibstained from all kinds of pleas- Us se sont abstenus de toutes sortss de 

I, plaisirs, 

repented of theur promises, Elles se sont repenties de leurs pr^nessef , 

ike again. To see again, Refaire. Revoir, 

I make again^ do again, Je referai, (future of refaire,) 

I tee again, Je reverrai, (future of revoir,) 

reij glad to see you again, Je suis bien aise de vous revoir, 

es his work over again, B refidt son ouvrage, 

rd. Prudently, Envers, Prudemment, 

ts well toward his friends, D agit bien envers ses amis, 

have conducted themselves pru- , . , 

. Elles se sont condmtes prudenunent. 

SuBjimoTivB Present of Rbgevoir. 
ivef turefoivea, Urefoivej noua recevions^ votis receviez, ittrefoiveni 

So ApercevoiTy Concevotr, and all other verbs in cevoir. 

thou declare that I receive your 

« Dedares-tu que je regotve votfe argent f 

lot declare that thou receivest it, Je ne declare pas que tu le regoivee, 

Ihoa suppose that he receives it 7 Supposes-lu qu' il le regoive ? 

m declare that we receive it 7 Declarez-vous que nous le recevions 7 

iproves of your receiving it, H trouve bon que vous le receviez, 

sapproves of their receiving it. H trouve mauvjus qu' ils le regoivent, 

) you abstain from tea and from coffee ? I abstain from coffee, 
lot from tea. How long have you abstained from coffee ? {Less, 
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64, Bern. 2.) I have abstained from it almost two years. Wlioka 
taken possession of those houses ? Some inhabitants of the dty liave 
taken possession of them. Did the children of Mr. B., who died last 
month, take possession of his things {affaires ?) No, sir ; the lawyers 
took possession of them. Hast thou repented of thy conduct? I 
have not repented of it. Have you remembered the promises wluch 
you made mo ? We have remembered them. Dost thou take pos- 
session of that house to-day ? I took possession of it three days ago. 
Does your friend abstain from going to the theatre? He abstains 
from all kinds of pleasure. Does that man repent of what he has 
done? He repents of it^ because he did it in anger. Does that 
scholar do over again his exerdses ? He does them over again al- 
most every day. Do you often do yours over again? I never do 
mine over again. Have you seen my brother to-day ? I saw him 
this morning, and I see him again now. We saw the general yester- 
day, and I have seen him again to-day ; liave you seen him to-day ? 
I have seen him to-day, and I shall see him again to-morrow. Have 
those workmen done over again their work ? No, sir ; they will do 
it over again to-morrow. 

Do you always act prudently? Do virtuous men act prudently 
toward every body? Are you always generous toward your ene- 
mies ? Will the carpenter do over again his work ? Will you see 
him again to-day ? Do those who are studious make great progress 
in their lessons ? Do you hope that we may receive our money to- 
day ? Does that child hope that his mother is coming soon ? Ihere 
are men who deny that this history is true ; is it not true ? When 
did your friends go back ? At what hour do they sup in your board- 
ing-house ? Do they sup there before eight o'clock ? What are you 
tying with your handkerchief? Will you understand well what you 
read ? Will you understand it all ? Is that old man hard of hear- 
ing ? Has he always abstained from brandy ? Are those exercises 
quite correct ? Will you do them over again ? Do those scholars 
study much that is useless ? If you happen to see my brother, will 
you give him this letter ? K you happen to find some good fruit, 
will you buy me a basket-full ? Do you wish thoise men to receive 
vour money ? Do you approve of my receiving it ? Do you believe 
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that he receives it, or that we receive it ? Have you warmed your 
feet ? I have wanned them. Has that child washed his hands ? 
He has not washed them, he has warmed them. 

Where have you been acquainted with that lady whom we met 
this morning in Broadway ? {Broadway,) I saw her for the first time 
at the Saratoga springs {ava eaux de Saratoga) last year ; but I had 
not seen her again since (depuis.) Miss, I believed you more ad- 
vanced (avancee) in your lessons ; what have you then (done) done 
daring the two hours of s^^bsence ? You see (it.) • I have written 
my exercises, and I hav^m^ed the lesson which you gare me. Is 
it not enough ? All thai is very well ; but we are going to see if 
your exercises are well written, and if your lesson is well learned. 



T#, SOIXANTE-DIX-NEUVli:MB LEgON. 

RBPLECTIVE VERBS CONTINUED, 

To be, to do, (in regard to^iealth,) Se porter, 

To take cold. I have taken cold, S^enrhumer. Je me suis enrhum^ 

To address. To address one^s self, Adresser. S^adresser, 

To serve. To honor, Seroir. Honorer, 

An order. Since, from, TJn ordre, Depuis, 

Depuia often denotes duration begun in time past, and continued to the preaenc 

He has served me these three years, D me sert depuis trois ans. 

Attention. To give great attention, JJ attention, {{.) Faire grande attention, 

WW, you perceive 7 I shall perceive, Apercevrez-vous ? J* apercevrai. 

An opinion. He changes his opinion, TJn avis, une opinion. H change d' avis, 

A watch. He winds up his watch, Une montre. D monte sa montre, 

A shawl. A cashmere shawl, TJn chdle. TJn ohale de cachemire. 

Natural. The natural law, Naturel. La lot naturelle. 

Divine. The divine law, Divin, La loi divine, 

Around, Around the church, Autour de, Autour de P %lise. 

To oblige. His duty obliges him to do Obliger. Son devoir P oblige a faira 

that, cela. 

Remark 1. Obliger, meaning to compel, takes d before the infinitive ; meaning to do a 
iavor, it takes de. 

You oblige me by doing that, Vowi m' obligez de feiro ccla, 
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How do you do ? Comment vous portez-vons? 

I am Yery well, I thank yoo. Je me porte tres-bien, je voos remerde. 

Rbx ASK 2. PoUtenesB requires the epithets mon»ieurf madame, mademoiaeOe genenllj 
before titles snd terms of relationship. 

, ^ Monsieur votre p^ oranment se porte- 

How does your father do 7 .^^ 

He is not well, II ne se porte pas bi^i, 

Mesdemoiselles vos soeurs se portent-eHes 
Are your sisters well ? ^. . 

Is the captain at your house ? Monsieur le oapitaine est-O chez vous? 

Have you not taken oold ? Ne vous ^tes-vous pas enrhumS ? 

Je me suis enrhum6 la nuit pass^e au 
I took oold last night at the theatre, th6atre 

He addresses himself to your brother, H s' adresse k votre firere, 

We address ourselves to him, Nous nous adressons k lui. 

Wo honor that man's virtue. Nous honorons la vertu de cet homme, 

I wait your orders, J' attends vos ordres, 

There are many persons around him, II y a beauooup de personnes autour de hii , 

Tlio natural law obliges us to honor La loi naturelle nous oblige k honored 

father and mother, pere ct mere, 

I have just wound up my watch, Je viens de monter ma montre. 

Remark 3. Fentr, with de and an infinitivef expresses that the action has just been done. 

She has just bought a shawl, EIlo vient d' acheter un chale, 

We have just addressed a letter to Mr. B. Nous venous d'adresser une lettre k M. B. 

They have just finished their lessons, lis viennent de finir leurs lemons. 

Is it necessary that I understand well Faut-il que je con9oive bien ce que vous 

what you say? ditcs? 

It is necessary that thou understand it 

jj II faut que tu lo con9oives bien. 

Do you wish hira to perceive what you Voulez-vous qu' il apergoive oe que voot 

do ? faites ? 

I wish you to perceive it, Je veux que vous V aperceviez. 

He does not believe that we perceive it, D ne croit pas que nous P apercevion3y 
I do not believe that they comprehend it, Je ne crois pas qu' ils le con9oivent. 

Good morning, sir ; how do you do this morning ? I am very 
well, I thank you ; and you, are you well ? I am not perfectly well, 
I have taken cold. Where did you take cold ? I took cold last even- 
ing at the church. Do you take cold often ? I take cold almost al- 
ways when it is cold weather (fait froid,) Why does that man 
address himself to me ? He addresses himself to you as the best man 
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that he can find. How long have those Irishmen served you ? They 
have served me these five years. Do you study a httle every day ? 
I study from eight o'clock until (jusqtce) eleven every morning. Does 
the master wish us to understand what he says ? He wishes us to 
give great attention when he speaks. K the servant comes to your 
house will you perceive him? We shall perceive him. Do the 
learned sometimes change their opinion ? Yes, sir ; all men who are 
learned and wise sometimes change their opinion. Has not that lady 
just bought a cashmere shawl ? She has just bought a cashmere 
shawl and a beautiful gold watch. Does that young man study? 
Yes, sir ; the desire to succeed obliges him to study. Does not the 
divine law oblige us to honor father and mother ? Yes, sir ; the di- 
vine law and the natural law oblige us to honor them. Have not the 
kings of Europe many soldiers around them ? They have very many 
around them. 

Did those children behave well in church on Sunday ? Have you 
met my friend here this morning ? Do you grant (agree) that you 
are wrong ? Was your father living in eighteen hundred and one ? 
Did Hannibal triumph over all his enemies ? Did the Romans (Bo- 
mains) triumph over him ? Does that horse suit you ? Have you a 
desire (fancy) to buy him ? Have you agreed upon the price ? Is 
not that scholar laborious and docile ? Is not this one indocile ? I 
am glad to see you ; have you been well ? I was here yesterday at 
noon ; whfcre were you then ? I have just dined ; at what hour do 
you dine ? That scholar has just finished his lessons ; is he not lazy ? 
Tell me in what I can serve you ; of what have you need ) You 
have hunted all day; what have you killed? What do you kill 
when you hunt in these woods ? Do you sometimes kill wolves ? Do 
you often kill foxes and squirrels? Do you kill more foxes than 
wolves ? Do you Hke better to go a fishing than to go a hunting ? 
Do you take mackerel and codfish when you go a fishing ? Do you 
like mackerel better than codfish ? Do you soon pardon those who ^ 
offend you ? Who has introduced that stranger into our society ? 
Why do you not offer (present) a chair to that lady ? What I de- 
sire above all is wisdom and virtue ; do you not desire them above 
all ? Those men blame each other ; are they not enemies ? 
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ym ^ifitri'ii-ri' H UBSBQS. 



Bat« thoee men rexidered joa service ? Tea, sir ; nmdb; we biTQ 
found them readj to render us serviee everj time thai we haTe ad- 
dreaaed ooiselTes to them, ^liere are the kU^s whidi I got yoa to 
write this morning ! Have jon got them carried to the poitrofi&» 
{la po$U) as I told joa! Do joa. speak of the letten wlndi are 
addressed to jour father, or of those whidi aie for Mr. B. ? I qpeak 
of the latter. I gare them to John with order to carrj them himad^ 
and I am going to see if he has done so. 



M. QUATRE-MycnfeME LE^ON. 



RXFLXCTIYS TSRB8, ETO. 



To fit. To9itdawn,t9 9eatome*99elf, Atteoir. jS' ocMocr, (irrvgiilar.) 



I tit down. 



we ait down, 

I will tit ifoion, 

It will he neeeesary, 



To gather, 

A pear. A plum, 

A rose, A pink, 

A melon. Some grapee. 

I will gather. I wQl gather some pinks, 

Newly. When, 

To seize. lie seizes his arm, 

To pronounce. lie pronoonoes slowly, 

A bargain. He makes a good bargaiD, 

Incessantly. He talks incessantly, 

In vain. He labors in vain, 

Lately. A short time rince, 

I will do my best, 

To look as if one would or wished, 

lie looks as if he wished to study, 

It looks as if it would be cold, 

It looks as if it would rain, 



tufeseiedSf 
thoa sitteat down, 
votu vou» asteyex, 
yoa sit down, 



Ms'aesiet^ 
hesiwdown, 
ties* fn n f i' f it f, 
they sit down. 



Je m* assierai, or asseierai, (fotore,) 

n faudra, 

CmeiiUr, (present Tsried as onortr, 

I>M.43,) 
Une poire. Une prunsj • 
Une rose. Un millet, 
Vn melon. Des raieins, (masculine,) 
Je eueiUerai. Je eueiUenii des oaOets, 
Nouvellement. Lorsque, 
Saieir. Ilini saisit le bras, 
Prononeer. H prononoe lentementj 
Tin marehe. H fait no bon maiebi^ 
Sans cesse. H parle sans cease, 
En vain. B travaiUe en vain, 
Depuis peu. Depuis peu de temps, 
Je ferai de man mieux. 
Avoir V air de vouloir, 
n a P air do vouktir ^tudier, 
n a P air de vouloir fake froid, 
n a 1' air de vouloir fiure de la plme^ 
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flther looks as if it were going to 

stiher looks as if it were going to 

le, 

B liinuMilf on the bench, 

1 at down here, 

. gather pears and plums ? 

ther melons and grapes, 

[lers roses and pinks, 

loose newly built, 

dowly, 

%-chair. The ic«, 

m is mine, that one is yours, 

»rse is not mine, 

a ^ad of his coming here ? 



Le temps a P air de vouldi so mettre i la 

pluie, 
Le temps a P air de vouloir se mettre bu 

beau, 
n s' aasied sur le banc. 
Nous nous assi^rons id, 
Cudllez-Yous des p(ures et des prunes 7 
Nous oueillons des melons et des raisins, 
n cueille des roses et des oeillets, 
C est une maison nouvellement b4tie, 
Parlez lentcment. 
XJn/atO&mL La glace, 
Cette plume-oi est la mienne, oeQe-U est 

la Yotre, 
Ce oheval n' est pas a moi, 
Etes-Yous content de oe qu' il vient ioi 7 



SVBJITNOTIVB PrSSBNT OF BOIRB. 

, iuboivea, Uboive, nous buvions, votta buvietf Oaboi'Dent, 

drink this medicine 7 Faut-il que je boive cette mSdecine ? 

lotbe necessary that thou drink it, II ne fiuidra pas que tu la boives, 

be necessary that he drink it, H faudra qu' il la bdve, 

I not be willing that they drink 
. H ne voudra pas qu' ils IxHvent son vm, 

3 be willing that we drink it ? Voudra-t-il que nous le buvions 7 
I be willing that you drink it, II Youdra que vous le buTiez. 

RK 2. As the imperative mood, when affirmative, takes the objective pronouns after 
1 by a hyphen, {Leas. 54, Rule 2,) it will of coarse take tbe reflective pronoons in this 



m in this chair, 
sit down. Seat thyself here, 
sit down on the bench, 
not sit down in these chairs, 
jrour hands. Wash them, 
iber your promises, 
remember them. 



Asseyez-Tous sur cette chaise, 
Asseyons-nous. Asdeds-toi id, 
Ne vous asseyez pas sur le banc, 
Ne nous asseyons pas sur ces chaises, 
Lavez-Yous les mains. Lavez-les-vous, 
Souvenez-vous de voe promesses, 
Souvenons-nons-en. 



.RK 3. As the past participle agrees only with the direct object preceding, and never 
s indirect, it follows of course, that in all verbs which have no direct object, the partlcl* 
rvw varied, whether the prononn be reflective or not. 



lave injured themselves, 
.ye spoken to ourselves, 



Bs se sont nui, (not nuis,) 

Nous nous sommes parle, (not parUa,) 



/)2 THE HGiniETH LES80X. 

Id tbeae phruei the ;Mrtkiples are doC Tuied bccaiue morr and pmritr, htiag intnnsithe 
Verte, can have do direct obfect.* 

Good morning, sir ; how do tou do tlus monung ? I am not rery 
w<^ll^ I hare the toothache. I am rery sonr ; sit down in this 
chair. How do jonr mother and sisters {madame voire men et mes- 
demoi*elles ros 9otur$) do ? They are perfectly welL Will yon not 
f»it in this chair ? Xo, sir ; I will sit here. Will not the boy sit in 
this chair ? Xo, sir ; he will sit there on the bench. What fruits 
arr* you ^tliering ? I am gathering pears, plums and grapes. What 
arf* your nei;4:hborB gathering ? They are gathering melons, and the 
little girl is gathering pinks and roses. Will you gather all your 
fruits to-day ? No, sir ; I shall gather my pears and plums to-day, and 
I sliall gather my grapes and melons to-morrow. Who is that man ! 
He is an Italian newly arrived in this country. Does he pronounce 
English well ? Xo, sir ; he pronounces it badly. When yon were in 
I'aris, did you pronounce French well ? I did not pronounce it well 
Why do they seize that man ? They seize him because he is a great 
thif'f. Do you seize his companion ? I seize his companion and all his 
[»ai>er8. Has the servant caught (taken) your horse ? Yes, sir ; he 
has seized him and mounted him. Do you understand Italian when 
one speaks it slowly ? I understand it when one speaks it very slowly. 

Has that merchant made a good bargain ? That stranger talks 
without ceasing ; do you believe all that he says \ That scholar has 
tried in vain ; will he bo. able to learn that lesson ? Does it look as 
if it would rain ? Does it look as if it would be cold ? Does the 
weather look as if it were going to be fine? Your friend looks as if he 
wished to set himself to studying ; does he not wish to study ? Will 
it not be necessary for you to drink that medicine ? Will it be neces- 
sary for me to drink it ? Does the physician approve of our drinking 
wine ? Does he like better that the children shoidd drink water ? Does 
he wish the sick man to drink this medicine ? Cut your nails, cut them ; 
are they not too long ? I wish to cut my nails ; lend me your knife ; 

* To determine whether a verb can have a direct object or not, observe its use with a noun 
for Its object ; if it then require no preposition before the noun, it takes a direct object, if it re> 
quire a preposition, its object is indirect. Thus with nuire we say, B nuit d son voisinj with 
the preposition d ; its object is therefore indirect : with habiOer we say, U habiOe cet «mfani^ 
^Jtaout aprepoaitioB ; its object Is therefore direct. 
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have you not one ? Is not that man stupid ? Is his wife less stupid 
than she appears ? Those men are very good ; do they not love each 
other well ? That man desires above all to be introduced into our 
society ; are you willing to introduce him ? You have hunted all day ; 
what have you killed ? Does any one prevent you from doing what 
you wish ? I tremble lest my friend be sick ; is he well ? Do you ap- 
prehend that we may do something bad ? Does your neighbor keep 
a boarding-house ? Has be many boarders ? Do they take more 
than three meals a day ? Is not life full of misery ? Is there not 
more pleasure than misery in this world.? Will those men do all that 
we wish immediately ? Does that man take but one meal a day ? 

Last year when I gave you that beautiful cloth, what did you do 
with it (en ?) I made two coats of it, the one for me, the other for 
my brother. Did those merchants make some good bargains when 
they were at London ? No, sir ; they made Some very bad ones. A 
lady asked a Frenchman who did not pronounce the English well, 
why a young Italian, newly arrived in New York, put out {sortait) in- 
cessantly his tongue when he spoke. I suppose, said the Frenchman, 
he is trjring, as I have done, but in vain, to seize the English accent 
{V accent) 



81. QUATRE-VINGT-UNlfcME LEgON. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Will you owe 7 I shall owe^ Devrez-vous ? Je devrai, (ftit. of devoir.) 

All verlM ending in ewtr form their fnture in this way. Apercevoir makes apercevrcd^ \ 
shall perceive ; coruxvoir^ eoncevraij I shall conceive ; recevoir^ recevrai^ I shall receive, etc 

"We shall owe you much, Nous vous devrons beauconp, 

He win receive his money to-morrow, H recevra son argent demain. 

Will you hold ? Tiendrez-vous ? 

I shall AoW, Je tiendrai, (future of tenir,) 

They will hold our horses, lis tiendront nos chevaux. 

Tentr and veniry it may he observed, form their future in the same way, and so of all their 
compounds ; ST abateniry makes «' abatiendrai^ I shall abstain ; convenir^ conviendraij 1 shall 
agree, etc. 

Thb FrasT FuTURB of all French verbs, except those already given, are formed by the fol. 
lowing general 
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Rule. In the first three conjugations annex ai to the 
infinitive, and in the fourth drop b final and annex ai, and we 
have the first person singular of the future. 

The Cerminatioos of all the other penoos the learner baa firequentlj aeen fiom Zest. 9I| 
where thej were first giTen. 

Fiaav CoKTVGATioii. I mfuh t iv, Atmter, To lat^ 
FoTvaa. 
J* aimer XI f tuaimerXBt aimer a, mm* aimeroKBj vous oimerKZ, iUaimerowr, 
I ahaU loye, thou wilt lore, he will loTe, we riialllove, yoa will lore, tliej win lore 

I w F U i i Tiva, Donner. To fire. 

FUTtlMB. 

Je donnerxt, tu donnerXBi U donnerx^ netw donn^rovs, rxms donnerKX^ aZ» donnerowr^ 
I shall giTe, thoa wilt gire, he will gire, we shall give, you will gire, thej will gire 

Second Conjugation. Iwfinitivb, Servir. To serve. 
PunrBS. 
Jetercirxu tu servir x»f UtervirA, nowa serviroKS, vova aennraz, ab aerv^MHT, 
I uhiUl Btrve, thou wilt serve, he will serve, we shall serve, you will serve, they will stfTt. 

Inpinitivx, B&tir. Tohuild. 

PVTUKS. 

Je biiir Alt tu MUsraa, il MIiVa, nout MitroNS, vou» b&tirsx, Ua MTtroNT, 

I shall build, thou wilt build, he will build, we shall build, you will build, tbey will boiU. 

The only verb of the Thzed Conjuoatiom, which forma its future according to nUe, is 
Prieoir^ which makes pr^vo/rai, etc 

FouRTB CoNJUOATiON. Infinitivs, Mettre. To put. 

FUTVRB. 

tumettrAB^ UtnettrAf noue mettrova, vcua mettrBZy tlsmettrovTf 
thou wilt put, he will put, we shall put, you will put, they will put 

iMFUfiTivB, Boi're. To drink. 

FUTUBB. 

Je boir Ai, tuboir AS J UboirAf nous boirovs, vousboirxz, Us boirovr, 

1 shall drink, thou wilt drink, he will drink, we shall drink, you will drink, they will drink. 

The irregular futures, (all of which have been given in the previous leaBona,} are the foUowia^ 

INFINITIVB. FUTUEB. . 

S'asseoir, "•-"!■*"'?' 
' a«eterat. 
Avoir, Aurait 

CueiUir, Cueiileraij 
I>evoir, Devrai,' 
Envoyft., ^nrerrot, 

To advance, 
y watch goes too fest, yonps too slow, Ma montre avance, la v6tpe retarde. 



Je met tr Alt 
I shall put. 



INPINITIVB. 


FUTXTBH. 


nCFIKXTIYB. FUTUBX. 


Faire, 


nerai, 


Tenir, Tiendrai, 


Aller, 


Iraij 


Valoir, Vaudrai, 


Pteuvoir, 


PleuvrOt 


Voir, FSrrrwf, 


Pouvoir, 


Pourrait 


Venir, Viendrm^ 


Savoir, 


Sauraif 


Vouloir, Voudfvi, 


ifetre, 


Seraif 


And all their compomi 



To retard. 



*'^ -^rrfooir, a compound of ik»>i^^^'^^ ^«** ^^* More regular, as given above. 
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SepUrirt courir, and mourU', ccop i in the futore, and make, 

Xnftqaertfd^ 1 tihxA tvequitt^ S^eourrmii tahaUntn^ Jemourrai^ lahaUdi: 

Eehoir, to fall, and Mouvoir^ have in the future, Echerrai and Mouvrai. 

1 iiope that the good lot will fall to him, J' espere que le bon lot lui echerra, 

Anger will move him to that action^ La colore le portera k cette action, 

He win aoqture many friends, H aoqnerra besuooap d' amis, 

To penetrate J Penetrer, 

He penetrates into thefutttrey B p^netre dans V aveniVj 

In future, for the future, A V avenir, 

He will run with all his might, H courra de toute sa force, 

I shall die of this disease, Je mourrai de cette maladie. 

The extremify,siso,one^s last moments, U extremiti, (feminine,) 

He is in his last moments j he will die, II est a P extr6mite ; il mourra. 

The delirium. He is in a delirimn, Le delire, II est danrle d61ire. 

RsHARK 1. In sentences where the English employ other tenses for the ftrtnre, the future 
must be used in French, except vher si implyinf a condition, where the indicative present 
must be used. 

I will go awaj if you go away. Je m' en ir^i si vous vous en allez, 

If I'shall see him I will speak to him, Si je le vois je lui parlerai, 

When I have money I will travel, Quand j' aurai de 1* argent je voyagerai, 

He will keep what you give him, H gardera ce que vous lui donnerez, 

I will go there when he eomes, J' irai Ik quand il viendra. 

In all these verbs the meaning is fbture, and 
which follow si. Si meaning whether is follow 

I do not know whether he departs to- 



In all these verbs the meaning is fbture, and the future in French is used in all except those 
which follow si. Si meaning whether is followed hj the future. 



Je ne sais «' il partira domain. 
1 

Rbma&k 2. A future event which is near is sometimes expressed in French as in English 
by the present. 

He arrives this evening, II arrive ce soir, 

He departs to-morrow. To bleed, II part demain. Saigner, 

He bleeds the sick man. Suddenly, H saigne le malade. Tout-d-coup, 

The disease took him suddenly. La maladie P a pris tout-li-coup. 

Famous. A walk, (for pleasure,) Fameux. Tine promenade, 

_ - II fidt une promenade toutes lea aprts- 

He takes a walk every afternoon, . ,. 

How does the general do this morning ; have you seen him ? He 
is very sick, he is in a delirium, and his physicians believe that he will 
die of this disease. Will he die soon ? Yes, sir ; he is in his last 
moments. Have they bled him ? They have bled him several times. 
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Have you taken a walk this afternoon ? No, sir ; I took one yester- 
day afternoon, and I shall take another to-morrow morning. Does that 
man owe much money ? Yes, sir ; he will always owe much. Will 
his partners owe as much as he ? They will owe more than he. If 
I write you a letter will you receive it early ? I shall receive it the 
same day. If that child is Mck will you perceive it ? I shall perceive 
it immediately. Who will hold our horses ? The servants will hold 
them. Will you abstain from wine in future ? Yes, sir ; I have ab- 
stained from it these two years, and I shall always abstain from it in 
future. Will that house suit your father ? It will suit him. Shall 
we acquire many friends ? You will acquire many friends and much 
money. Will this horse run if he sees the dogs ? He will not run, 
he is very gentle, but those will run with all their force. The beauty 
which I admire the most in a woman is the beauty of good actions ; 
do you not admire it ? I admire it above all. 

Napoleon was the most famous man of his age ; did you see him 
when you were in France? Did ^ you see any one of his famous 
generals ? Your friend died suddenly ; what was the matter with him ? 
Do the wise penetrate into the future ? Does any one penetrate into 
the future perfectly ? What will you do this morning ? Will you 
read your new book ? We will write some letters to our friends ; will 
you not write some also ? Will not those men repent of their bad 
actions ? Will they remember their promises in future ? Shall I not 
pronounce French well in a little time ? Wilt thou not draw thy 
sword if there shall be danger ? We shall draw ours ; will they not 
draw theirs also ? When they shall be afraid will they draw their 
swords ? Will you make that horse run by dint of blows ? Does 
that scholar learn fast by dint of studying ? Is that coffee to your 
taste ? This fish is to my taste, is it not to yom-s ? Will that scholar 
do his writing against his will ? Will you do your writing inmiedi- 
ately ? Will you receive all the letters that we shall send you ? 
Shall we be able to fulfill our promises ? Will your companion fulfill 
his against his will? Wilt thou be able to learn thy lesson soon? 
Wilt thou receive thy money as soon as I shall receive mine ? 

Why dost thou cover thy writing ? I cover it lest the master per- 
ceive it. Do you cover it for fear that he may be angry ? No, sir ; but 
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I do not wish any one to perceive it. Did you take a walk yesterday 
morning with the children ? No, madam ; but we took one in the 
afternoon. At what hour did the maid make the bed yesterday ? 
She made it very late, it was almost noon. The famous physician 
Chirac was in his last moments of the disease with which he died ; 
after some days of delirium his senses {la tHe) returned to him in part 
(i moitie.) Suddenly he feels his pulse : (se tdte le pouh :) " I have 
been called too late,'* said he ; " have they bled him" ? " No," replies 
one to him. " Well" ! {Eh Uen /) said he, ** he is a dead man.'* And 
he said true. 



82. QUATRE-VINGT-DEUXifelVIE LEgON. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Rule II. The Second Future Tense is formed in 
French as in English, by joining the past participle to the 
future of the auxiliary. 

When I shall have received my money Quand j' aural re5u mon argent je vona 

I will pay you, paierai. 

When he shall have breakfasted he will 

. Quand il aura dejeune il sortira,. 

When we shall have finished our work Quand nous aurons fini notre ouvr^ee 
we will play, nous jouerons. 

Remark 1. The verb itre^ followed by d and the infinitive, is sometimes used to ezprtts 
how one is occupied, or to what he is giving attention. 



He is writing, or at his writing, 
He will be reading. 
She is always complaining y 
I peas my time studying. 
He oomes for his book, 
They are going for flowers. 
We shall send fbr the doctor, 
They pass before my house. 
They pass behind your house. 
He complains for a small matter, 
Tou oompUdn without cotfve, 



H est a ecrire, 

H sera k lire, 

Elle est toujours k se plaindre^ 

Je passe mon temps k 6tudier, 

II vient cheroher son livre, 

lis vont chercher des fleurs. 

Nous enverrons chercher le m^eoin, 

lis passent devant chez moi, 

lis passent derriere chez vous, 

n se plaint pour peu de chose, 

Vous vous plaignez sans 9ujet, 
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ItBM AKK 2. What hat been saM of not aeparathig/asne from the hnfinitfTe, (Les$, 66, Ran.) 
appUeaalm to ^eoMler,ei»/eiMlr«, Inner, voir, and aome others when intimateljcoBnectedwitk 
the following Terb. The objecliTe proDoua *8 placed before both Terbe, the noun after both. 
If theageot alao be expreaaed, it takes, If i» i>« a noim, the prepoaition dl before it; if it bet 
pTODOiiii« the form of the indirect ofaiect. 

Je Tiens d' entendre dire oeb Amon pere 
Je Tiens de le loi entendre dire, 
ATez-YOOB vn (aire oela snx honunes ? 
Je le leur ai to £ure, 
LjB88e-t-il ehanter cefcte chanBon k h 

fiOe? 
B la Ini laiase chanter, 
n a entendu chanter la dame, 
CofueiUer, (de before infinitive,) 
Conaeillez-vons k votre ami de fiure oelaf 
Te hii conseille de le fiaire, 
Permettre, (compound of Mettre^ if 

before infinitive.) 



I have just heard my fitther ay Hiat 
I have jost heard him ay it, 
Ilave yoa seen the men do that? 
I have aeen them do it, 

Does he let the gill ring that wmg/ 

He lets her nng it. 

He has heard the lady sing, 

To advUe^ eountel^ 

]>o you advise your friend to do that 7 

I advise him to do it, 

To permit^ 



Permettrt may take after it the infinitive or the aalgaoAve. 



Do yoa permit yoor son to do that t 

I permit him to do that, 

To rain. It does nothing but rain. 
To happen, to be, (in a place,) 
I happened to be at his house. 



Permettez-vous k votre fils de iaire oelat 

Permettez-vous que votre fils fesse celat 

Je lui permets do &ire cela, 

Je permets qu'il faaae cela, 

Pleuvoir, H ne &it que pleuvoir, 

Se trouveTj 

Je me suis trouv6 ohez lui. 



ABer as well as ae porter is sometimes used in reference to health. 



HotD is your health ? 
Admirably well ; and how are you ? 
How are they at home ? 
Every body is well, thank God, 
And (how are they) at your house ? 

Tour servant. I am your servant, 

In like manner. Constantly, 

I desire it in like manner, 

He constantly denies the foot, 

Sure, I am sure of it. 

Several times, 

I have seen him several times, 

AJiaih of lightning. It lightens, 



Comment va votre santS ? 

A merveUle ; et vous-mhne ? 

Comment va-t-on k la maison ? 

Tout le monde va bien, Dieu merei^ 

Et chez vous ? 

Votre serviteur. Je suis votre servttemr^ 

Votre servante, Je sun votre servants, 

Pareillement, Constamment, 

Je le deare parefflement, 

n nie constamment le fidt, 

Siir. J' en suis sAr, 

A plusieurs reprises, plusieurs ftns, 

Je P ai vu ji plusieurs reprises, 

Un eclair. H feit des flairs'. 
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It has just Hmndercd, II vient de &ire du tonnerre, 

An event. Common, Un evenement. Commun, 

That event is Y^y common, Get ^Tenement est fort oommmi, 

What does that phrase mean 7 Que veut dire cette phrase ? 

Do you know what it means 7 Savoz-vons ce qu' elle vent dire 7 

What does that mean 7 Que veut dire cela 7 

He does not know what he means, H ne 8£ut pas oe qu' il vent dire. 

SUBJUNOTIVB PrESIINT OF VOULOIB, 

Je veutUe, tu veuiUe»t H veuiUe^ nous vouiionSf vous vouUeZf Ua veuittent. 

He win learn provided he be willing to II apprcndra pourvu qu' il veuille 6ta- 

study, dier, 

In case thou be willing to study, Au cas que tu veuilles ^tudier, 

Although you be willing to do your duty, Bien que vous vouliez fiiire votre devoir, 
In case they be willing to work. En oas.qu' ils veuillent travailler, 

In order that we may be willing to study, Afin que nous voulions ^tudier. 

Your servant, I wish you a good morning. I wish you one (h) 
in like manner. How do you do this morning ? Admirably well ; 
and how are you ? Tolerably (suflBciently) well, I thank you ; you 
are very good. I am very glad to see you in good health. How are 
they at home? Every body is well. And at your house? Per- 
fectly well, thank God. How is your brother? He was well last 
evening {kier au soir.) Does your neighbor complain much ? Yes, 
sir ; he loves to complain ; he complains for the smallest thing. Is 
that scholar studying ? Yes, sir ; he is very studious, he is always 
studying; and his brother is very diligent, he is always working. 
Will that boy repent of his bad conduct ? When the master shall 
have spoken to him, he will repent of it. When the general shall have 
returned, will you see him again ? Have you heard my brother say 
that ? I heard him say it Tast evening. What do you advise that 
sick man to do ? I advise him to send for the doctor. Do you no 
advise him to take this medicine ? I do not advise him to take it. 
Does your father permit you to do any thing in anger ? He does 
not permit me to do any thing in anger. Does it not look as if it 
would rain ? It begins to rain already. {Less, 62, Bern, 1.) I hap- 
pened to be at the market yesterday morning, and I saw your brother 
there ; what v^as he doing ? He went there for fifears, plums, and 
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grapes. Do jou make the boy read that book? I make him 
read it 

Is there any one who has been constantly happy ? Has our neigh- 
bor constantly done his duty ? Is virtue sure of being rewarded in 
this world ? When you were sick last August, did they not bleed 
you ? Did they not bleed you several times ? Does it lighten ? It 
has just thundered ; does it not look as if it were going to rain ? Does 
it always thunder when it lightens ? Was not the death of the pres- 
ident an unhappy event ? Are good men very common ? Is not 
our age full of great events ? Has the sick man complained without 
cause ? Do you give the servant money that he may be willing to 
work ? Does the master talk to the children that they may be will- 
ing to study ? Do you think that we are willing to do more than 
others ? Does he think that I am willing to do nothing ? Do 
the wise act prudently toward every body ? If you do any thing in 
anger will you act prudently ? Will you always remember your duty 
toward the poor ? Will the lazy scholar do over again his exercise! 
How old are you ? Are you more than fourteen years old ? 

Does the general act without order ? No, sir ; he awaits the order 
of the president. Dots that scholar pay attention to what the mas- 
ter sayB ? Yes, sir ; he has paid great attention these two hours. 
Does that German serve you well ? He has served me well these 
two years. Have you still roses and pinks in your garden ? I have 
no more. Are those men Germans ? They are so. Are they your 
servants? They are. {Less, 62, Bern, 2.) When general Taylor 
was president, did he come (into) to this city ? Yes, sir ; and many 
of his friends came with him. Did you see him ? I saw him several 
times. " Cousin," said a lady to a gentleman who happened to be with 
her in a numerous {en nombreuse) company, " do you think I am right 
when I say that I am only forty years old ?** " I am sure of it, my dear 
cousin,** said the gentleman, "and I can not doubt of it, for I have heard 
you say that for {depuis) more than ten years." " What difference 
{difference) is there," asked the duchess (duchesse) of Maine, to the 
writer {icrivain,) La Mothe, "between me and a clock {une hcxrlogeP) 
" Duchess," answered La Mothe, " a clock marks {marque) the hours 
and your highness makes (one) forget them." 
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83. QUATRE-VINGT-TROISlfeME LEgON. 



PBBSBNT FABTIOIFLB. 



murj to refresh them, 
kve refreshed themselves, 

lOnse him of ihefty 

isrs before the judge, 

They accuse him falsely, 
f over. By swimming, 
68 the river by swimming, 
ifls over all Italy, 

'OYR, 

ins a thousand persons, 
otm. To cry, 
1 out from pain, 
veal. He eats veal, 

le image of his father, 

leased, 

lispleased, 

sased with that man for what he 

one, 

sased with him for it, 

poM. The senate, 

pie. The republic, 

98, A member of congress, 

ise of representatives, 

late and the people composed 

Oman republic, 

igresB of the United States is 

bsed of a senate and house of 

lentatives, 

iremely obliged to you, 

you very much, 

. as. As soon as he appeared, 

as I shall have arrived, I shall see 

en. Until yesterday evening, 
latday, 



Rafraichir, 

n &ut les rafraichir, 

Bs se sont rafraichis, 

.Accitser, (de before the inf. and noim.) 

On r accuse de vol, (feminine,) 

Lejuge, 

n pardt devant le juge, 

Faussement. On V accuse fitussement, 

JVttverser. A la nage, 

B traverse la riviere k la nage, 

Bs traversent toute V Italic, 

Contenir, 

Elle contient mille personnes, 

8^ icrier. Crier, 

B a cri6 de douleur, (feminine,) 

Un veau, du veau. B mange du veau, 

Une image, 

B est V image de son pere, 

Savoir gre, (or bon gre,) ) d bef. peraon, 

Savoir. mauvais gre, 5 de bef. a thing, 

Je sais gre k oet homme de ce qu' il a 
feit, 

Je lui en sais bon gr6, 

Composer, I-e senat, 

Le peuple. La ripublique, 

Le congres. Un membre du congrcs. 

La chambre de representants, 

Le senat et le peuple composaient la r6> 
publique romaine, 

Le congr^ des £tatB-Unis se compose 
d' un s^nat et d' une chambre de re- 
presentants, 

Je vous sois it^finimeni oblig6, 

Je vous remeroie infiniment, 

Dis que. Des qu' il parut, 

Des que je serai arriv6, je le verrai, 

Jusqu' alors, Jusqu' hier an scnr, 
Jnsqu' i oe jour-U^ 
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Onoe more, 

I will see bim once more, 



Bnoore mie feis, 

Je le verrai enoore mie Ibis. 



Rule. The Present Participle of French verbs is 
formed by changing ons of the first person plural of the in- 
dicative present, into ant. Thus : 



RST PBRSON. 


FASTICIFLB. 


raST PBK80N. 


PB88XMT FARTIOIPLI. 


We love, 


Lating, 


Nous aimoNS, 


AtmAMT, 


We come, 


Coming, 


Noos TenoNS, 


VenxHt, 


We wish, 


WiMhing, 


Nous TOUlONS, 


VouUvr, 


We write, 


Writing, 


Nous €criT0M8, 


EcrivAKT, 




The foUpwing are the only exceptions : 




To have, 


Hating, 


Avoir, 


Ayant, 


To be, 


Being, 


^tre. 


Etant, 


TofaU to, 


PaOing to. 


tchoir. 


flchiant. 


To know, 


Knowing, 


Bavoir, 


SachanU 



Remark This participle is less used in French tlian in En/^lish, the English participle l>^ 
lug, as we Imve seen, often rendered into French by the infinitive. Tliis participle, however, 
is used In several ways. vi^ 

Firpt, when two actions are spoken of as performed at the same time, the more enduring of 
the two is commonly expressed by this participle, preceded by the preposition en. 

Ho eats while he is readingy H mange en lisant^ 

He studies iohile he VDorka^ D ^tadie en travaillanty 

He talks while he is sleeping, H parle en dormant ^ 

He bums his shoes while warming his H brt!Qe ses souliera en se chauffant let 

feet, pieds, 

I cut my finger while cutting my Je me suis coupS le doigt en me coupant 

nails, les angles. 

The present participle used in this way, always refers to the subject of the verb, 

Good morning, madam ; how is your health ? Admirably well ; 
and how are you ? Tolerably well ; I am extremely obliged to you. 
How are they at home ? Every body is well, thank God. Hpw is 
your sister ? She was well the last time that I saw her. I am very 
glad (of it.) Where is she ? She is in the country. It is necessary^ 
to refresh those workmen ; are they not tired ? No, sir ; they have 
refreshed themselves. Of what do they accuse that man ? They ac- 
cuse him of theft ; and they will take him before the judge. How 
will you pass over that river ? I shall pass over it by swimming. 
Mow many persons will that Tooia ooiitai!!? It will contain more 
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than three thousand. Why does that man crj ont ? He cries out 
from pain, because the surgeon is cutting off his left arm. Do you 
like veal better than mutton ? No, sir ; I hke mutton quite as well as 
Teal. Are the inhabitants of England rich ? Some are very rich, but 
the greatest part are poor. {I^ess, 69, Bern, 4.) Are not the United 
States a great republic ? Yes, sir ; and France is, at present, a great 
republic also. Ife not your imcle a member of congress ? Yes, sir ; 
lie is a member of the house of representatives. Are you displeased 
-with me for what I have done ? No, sir ; I am pleased with you 
for it. 

Did you not make many mistakes in doing over again (refaisant) 
your exercises ? In giving his opinion, did not the master speak much ? 
While winding up (en montant) his watch, did he not break it ? 
While buying a cashmere shawl, did not your aunt lose her money ? 
Do you often speak while sleeping? Did the boy bum his hand 
while making the fire ? Did you read the news while warming your 
feet ? In looking for your pencil, did you not find your penknife ? 
Does not the natural and the divine law oblige us to honor fether and 
mother ? What did the master say in giving his opinion ? I hap- 
pened to be at the market this morning and I found you there ; what 
did you buy ? Did you not buy pears, plums, and grapes ? Did 
your sister send for pinks ? Did you find some fruit newly arrived 
from Cuba ? That boy talks incessantly, and this one sings inces 
santly ; do they not confuse (fendent) your head ? Does that scholar 
try in vain to learn his lesson ? I try in vain to understand you ; can 
you not speak slower ? Did Chirac, the famous physician, die sud- 
denly ? Your sick friend is better ; he is no more in the dehrium ; 
does the physician think that he is in his last moments ? 

Is that your servant? It is. {Less. 63, Bern, 3.) Is that your 
calf? It is. Are these your books ? They are. Are those your 
companions? They are not. Did your acquaintance come to see 
you while you were traveling in France? They came several' times. 
The lawyer came to see your cousin last night at ten o'clock ; did he 
see him ? He did not see him ; it was too late. Did the president 
come to Washington on his return (h son retour) from Philadel- 
phia (PhiladelpUe) last week ? Yes, sir ; he came on Friday, and 
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several memben of coDgress came with him. I saw him, for I was in 
Washington that day ; did you not see him f No, sir ; I was absent 
[absent) from the city. An honest man, fidsely accused of theft, was 
brought before a jndge. As soon as the judge saw the accused, be 
exclaimed :" I see the image of a thief upon your fiace." " Do you think 
tlien," said the priwner (prisonnier) to him, "that my (ace is a mirrorf 
A Russian (russe) countryman who had never seen asses, (cT dneSy) on 
seeing several in France, exclaimed: "Heavens I (mon Dieu!) what 
(jpte) large hares {lihvres) there are in this country I^ 



84. QUATRE-VINGT-QUATRlfeME LEgON. 

PRESENT PARTIOIPLB CONTINUED. 

RxMA&K 1. The present participle belongioc to the subject is used also without a prepo* 
■ition. 

Doing nothing, do you hope to meeeed ? Ne fiiisant rien esp^rez-vous reussir ? 
Never studying, can you learn French? N'^tudiant jamais pouvez-vous apprendre 

le fran^aifl ? 
Not knowing that man, do you tnut Ne connaiautnt paacethommelui/attef- 
him 7 Toua cridit ? 

Remark 2. The present participle without a preposition may belong also to the ot^et of 
the verb ; but its connection should then be intimate, and the construction toch m to Hftld 

ambiguity. 

I saw that boy stealing my fruit, J' ai vn oe gar^on volant mon fruit. 

Behold those olilldren playing beneath Voyez ces enfanta se jouant soiui Pm^ 

the shade, brage^ (masculine,) 

I saw them running toward us, Je les voyais oourant vert nous. 

Rbmark 3. The present as well as the past participle used adjectively, is to be considered 
an adjective in all respects, and varied accordingly ; but as a participle it is always invariable. 

She is a good woman, always obliging C est nne bonne femme, ohUgeamt tou- 
hcr friends when she can do so, joins ses amies lorsqu^ die pent le fiiire, 

She is an obliging woman, C est une fenmie obligeante^ 

Persons loving every body love no one Les personnes aimant tout le roond« 
jnuohf "D^ «xnv«ivl beaucoup personne, 
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Loving penoiM have much pleaaure, ^^ personnes aimante^ ont hemooap 

de plaisir, 

To steal. To succeed, '^^^*''» <^^''»^«"- ^<^««>, (^ before in- 

finitive,) 
He succeeds in leamlng Frencli, H r^ussit k apprendre le frangais, 

He steals money from his master, H vole de V argent k son maitre, 

To trust, I trust him, Faire credit. Je lui fais credit, 

They trust those men, Bs font cr^t k ces hommes, 

Charmer. Je suis charm6, (de hefor« 
To charm, delight. I am debghted, infinitive and noun,) 

The semblance. To pretend, 1^ ^emblant. Faire semhlant, {ds\^ 

fore mnnitive and noun,) 
Does he pretend to sleep ? Fmt-il semhlant de dormir ? 

He makes the pretense, (pretends to,) B en fait semhlant. 

The mean,. To ha^ thtmean,, afford, ^ ""J""" ^'"^'' '" '^'"*' ^'^ •«*«* 

infinitive,) _ 

He knows the means of succeeding, II sait le moyen de r^usrar, 

It is believed that he can not afford to On croit qu' il n' a pas les moyens 

buy that house, d' acheter cette maison. 

RviiARK 4. Where the English employ the passive without an agent, the French use th« 
actiTe with on. 

It is believed. It is said. On croit. On dit. 

They were heard, On les a cntendus, 

, „ « , -D« bois a brUler. II coupe du boas i 

Firewood. He cuts firewood, , ^, 

Rule. Nouns generally which govern the infinitive in 
English, take the infinitive after them in French, with de, if 
used in a definite or general sense; with a, if used in a par- 
titive sense. Such are the following : 

' jtl^i§99dness. The strength. La bontS. 1a force, 

^h9gmmvsity. The patience, La gSnerositi. Ta patience, 

^ke mstisfaction. The politeness. La satisfaction. La politesse. 

To this rale belong a large class of noans too numerous to mention, denoting timCj power 
tDflf, yarious affections and qualitiea, and which the learner can readily distinguish ; alaojjwiir, 
kente, raison^ and tort, which are often rendered by adjectives ; as, 

He has the courage to do it, H a le courage de \e faire, (de£. sense,) 

He has courage in doing it, H a du courage k le faire, (partitiye sense,) 

• The learner must determine whether a word be an adjective or a participle, by con- 
sidering whether ft be merely a qualifying word, or whether it denote also action Uk« 
a verb. 
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Sbebifrad to speak, ^Oe^peur de pmr1er,(geDmima^ 

HehMthegoodDCMtolendnieluibook, D a k bont^ de me prHer aon fivre, 

He had the generasty to giro him D a ea k ghikromt& de hd donna de 

money, F argent, 

Hehadgeoeroatyingi^ngioroetohun, D arait de la gen^oeite i Ini en donner, 

By tea. He trareb by aea, Smr wur tx par mer. D Toyage mir mer, 

The dentist paDa ha tooth, Le demtitte loi arrache la dent, 

^. ^. . — j._^ ^. Diatinetement. D prononoe dstincte- 

Dittimetly. He pronoimcee dwtiDctly, '^ 

RncAEK 6. Aimer mieuAaktu fue before a MCODd iofinitiTe to denoCe preference of taste, 
and fue de to denote prefSu'ence of will ; as, 

I like eating better than drinking, J' aime mleox manger que boire, 

I like pardoning better than paniahing, J' aime mieax pardonner qiie de pnnir, 

I like to dance better than to fling, J* aime micnx danser que chanter, 

I like to praiflc better than to blame, J* same mieax loaor que de blamer. 

We have wherewith to live, Notis avons de qnoi vivre. 

He looks as if he did not know me, II a P air de ne pas me connaitre, 

Lightly^ slightly. Indisposed^ Legirement. Indispose^ 

She is slightly indisposed, £Qc est legerement indispoade. 

To invite^ Inciter^ (d before infinitive and noon.) 

He invites ns to dinner, II nous invite k diner, 

To carry away. The dis\ food^ Emporter. Le mete. 

They carry off the dishes. On cmporte les mets. 

Ready to serve yon, Pret h vous rendre service. 

Your servant, miss ; how do you do this morning ? Admirably 
well, thank God ; and how are you ? Heady to serve you. I am 
extremely obliged to you. IIow are they at home ? Every body is 
well, I thank you ; and at your house ? Very well. How is your 
uncle ? I believe that he is well ; he was well last evening. I am very 
glad of it. Where is he ? He is in the city. How is your aunt 1 
She is slightly indisposed. I am sorry for it, and I hope that it (cela) 
will be nothing. Do your brothers succeed in learning French? 
They succeed very well ; they begin to speak it abready. Do you trust 
that man ? Yes, sir. Is he not honest ? He is not ; he has stolen 
clothes and money. Have you seen the children playing here ? I 
saw them plajdng under the shade. Where have they gone? I 
saw them running toward the house. Is not Miss B. very charming ? 
Yes, sir ; her beauty charms all eyes, and her singing charms all earn. 
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Are there trees around the house which you have just bought? 
There are manj, and they make a beautiful shade. Turn toward me 
and see what I have ; do you see it ? Yes, sir ; they are some 
beautiful flowers ; they are very charming. 

I see the children plajdng beneath the shade ; do you not see them ? 
That man is not honest, for I found him stealing my fruit ; is he not 
a great thief ? There are the children ; do you not see them running 
toward us ? I surprised that servant drinking my wine ; does he not 
look tipsy ? I found the children eating these apples ; do they be- 
long to you ? Always playing, can you ever acquire riches ? Never 
doing your duty, can you hope to have friends ? Never studying, 
does that scholar hope to make progress ? Not loving your friends, 
do you believe that they can love you ? . Did you not surprise the 
children eating your fruit ? Can you not afford to buy these fine 
horses ? It is said that that dentist is very able ; are you acquainted 
with him ? It is beheved that he has had the goodness to clothe many 
poor ; can he afford to do that ? Your horse has not strength to go 
further ; {Less. 64, Bern. 2 ;) is he not very much fatigued ? That man 
talks incessantly ; have you the patience to listen to him ? Have you 
had the satisfaction to see your friends in good health ? The general 
has had the pohteness to offer you his horse ; are you not obliged to 
him ? Do you often travel by sea ? He pronoimces distinctly ; can 
you not pronounce as distinctly as he ? That child is lightly clad ; 
will he not be cold ? Have you in>ited company to dinner ? Have 
they not carried off our books and papers ? 

Did not Lewis the Sixteenth put on (cover himself with) the red 
cap ? Yes, sir ; he covered himself with it to satisfy (satisfmre) the 
Jacobins who demanded it. K I write you a letter on Thursday, when 
will you receive it ? I shall receive it the same day. That workman 
ia very diligent ; will he not acquire friends ? He will acquire friends 
and money. Will not those soldiers run When they shall see the 
enemy ? They will not run, for they have suflBcient courage. Did 
not Csesar {Cesar) pass over all Italy ? He passed over all Italy and 
penetrated as far as Germany. Can any man penetrate the future ? 
No, sir ; God alone can penetrate it. A French officer had invited 
much company to dinner. His son, who was only six years old, came 
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to the table, but bis &ther sent him away, (le repaussa,) teB 
that bis beard was too sbort to dine with bis &tber. But bis moCher 
bad a bttle table prepared {fit drener) for bim, and ordered bim to be 
well served. In tbe mean time, {Less. 70,) an old cat tried several 
times to cany off bis food ; upon wbich tbe cbild, out of patience, ex- 
claimed : " €k> and eat ( Fa manger) with my fatber ; thy beard is 
auflSdently long." 



M. QUATRE-VINGT-CJINQUliME LEgON. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

To 9oil. lie Boils bis clothes, Salir, fl salit ses habits, 

To spread, extend. He extends his z, 
^^^ * ^Etendre. L 6tend lea bras, 

arinSy ' 

Spread some butter on the bread, £tendez du beurre sur le pain, 

To opill, diffuse. He has spilt the ^, 
^^^^'^ -" *^ Ripandre. D • r6pandu P ean, 

The sun diffuses its light every where, Le soleil r^pand partout sa lonuere, 

To destroy. Age destroys beauty, J)itruire, U &ge d^truit la beante, 

A space. Tofeign^ Vnespaee, JFVtfu^re, (d« bet infinitiTe^ 

He feigns to be in a delirium, H femt d' ^tre en d^lire, 

To knock. He knocks at the door, Frapper, H frappe k la porte. 

RsMARK 1. The subjunctive expressing desire sometimes begins a sentence. 

May you (be able to) live happy I ' Put««*«-vous vivre heureuz ! 

May he arrive soon 1 Puisse-t-il arriver bient6t I 

May it please God that he come soon ! Plaise k Dieu qu' il vicnne bientot ! 

Heaven grant that that may happen ! Fosse le Cid que cela arrive 1 

Such phrases may be explained hj supplfing Je veux que^ or Je diaire gue^ or something 
equivalent ; Je 90uhaiU que voiupuisnex vivre heureuSf etc. 

Rbmxrk 2. The subjunctive present first person singular of mvmV, with a negative has 
the peculiarity of being used like the indicative, without any governing phrase. 

I know no one Uke him, Je ne saehe personne oomme lui, 

I know nothing so beautiful, Je ne sack* rien de si bean, 

^ , , Je ne sache paa que oet homme sent un 

I do not know that this man is a thief, Yolenr 

To overthr0Wj Renverser^ 
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He OYertnrned ihe teble, 

That island. The British isles, 

A battle, 

He has gained many battles, 

Warlike, The warlike Gauls, 

A century, age. The A«ro of his age, 

Arms, (for war.) fire-arms, 

The crown, A crown of flowers, 

A pair. A pair o! pigeons, 

An object. At once. 

We see many objects at once. 

Cream. This milk has much cream, 

Longer. As long as, 



II a renvers^ la table, 

Cette He. Les lies Britanniquss, 

TJne bataille, 

n a gagnS plusieurs bataiUes, 

BcUiqueux. Les GauUns belliquenz, 

Un siecle. Le heros de son siede, 

Des armes, Des armes k feu. 

La counronne, Une couronne de fleurs, 

Une paire, Une paire de pigeons, 

Un ohjet. A lafois. 

Nous voyons pluffleurs objets & la fds, 

La creme. Ce lait a bien de la or^e, 

Plus longtemps. Aiissi longtemps que. 



Thb CoNDiriOHAL MooD in French commonly corresponds to should or toould, wkh the 
yerb in English. It Ifi generally preceded or followed by an if with a Terb in the imperfect 
tense ; as, ijT I had money I tooidd travel^ «»' j' avaia de 1' argent je voyageraia; or, I toovid 
travel if I had money, Je voyageraia atj* avaia de 1' argent. 

Rule. The Conditional is formed by changing the ter- 
minating letters of the future. (Less. 34.) 



AI, 


AS, 


A, 


ONS, 


EZ, 


ONT,hito, 


AI8, 


AIS, 


AIT, 


IONS, 


lEZ 


AIENT. 



FuTu&B, Serai. I^hallbe. 
Conditional. 
Jeaeraiay tuaeraiaf ilaercut^ noua seriona^ voua aeriex, Haaeraiant, 

I should be, thou shouldst be, he should be, we should be, you should be, they should be. 



J^auraia, 
I would have, 



J* aimeraia, 
I should loTe, 



FuTUiUE, Aurai. I shall have. 
Conditional. 
tu ouroit, il aurait, noua auriona^ 

thoa wouldst have, he would have, we would have, 

Jls auraientj they would have. 

Future, Aimerai. I shall love. 

Conditional 

tu aimeraia^ il aimeratt, noua aimeriona, 

thou wouldst love, he would love, we should love. 

Ha aimeraient, they would love. 



vouaaurtesy 
you would have» 



voua aimeriet^ 
you would Voft 



If I had the time I would read, Si j' avais le temps je lirais, 

If^e had riches he would not keep S' il avait des riohesses il ne les garderait 

them, pas, 

If we oould we would, Si nous pouvions nous voudrions, 

Would you drink if you had water ? Boiriez-vous si vous aviez de V ean t 
They would eat if they had bread, Us mangcraient s' ils avaient du pain. 
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Wonldst thou not vrarm thyself if thoa Ne te chanfferaia-ta pas a ta aTus 

wertoold? froid? 

He could if he would, D pourrait s' 21 voulait. 

Good morning:, sir; how do you do this morning? SuflSdently 
well, I thank yon ; and yon ? Admirably well, I am ob%ed to you. 
Did you sleep well last night ? No, sir ; my teeth pained me a little, 
and the dogs made much noise ; I slept but little. I am sorry for it 
How does your mother do ? I believe that she is well ; here she 
comes. Madam, I am your very humble servant. Sir, I am your 
servant. How have you been these several days ? Very well, I 
thank you. Does the captain suffer still from his disease ? Yes, sir; 
he is in his last moments. Does the physician beUeve that he will 
die to-day ? Yes, sir ; his brother also, the famous orator, died 
of the same disease. Will you take a walk with the children 
this afternoon ? No, sir ; they have soiled their clothes ; they will 
stay at home. Beware of soiling the floor; have you not soiled it? 
No, sir ; it is very clean. Why does that child extend his arms? He 
wishes to go to his mother. Is not the general's brother very famous ? 
Yes, sir ; his name extends through (par) all Europe. Have you 
heard the news ? Yes, sir ; it is spread (diffused) in all the city. 
Has not that young man dissipated (dissipe) his fortune ? He has 
dissipated his fortune and destroyed his health. 

Can you learn French well in the space of six months ? Why does 
your neighbor feign anger (to be in anger ?) Do not those children 
feign (to be sick) sickness ? Who knocks at the door ? Has not 
some one knocked twice ? Are there not many islands in the (sea of 
the north) north sea ? Are the French a warhke people ? Have 
they gained many battles in this century ? Who is their greatest 
hero ? Is he not the hero of our century ? Did he vanquish the arms 
{armSes) of Russia ? To whom did he ^ve the crown of Spain ? You 
have a (pair) couple of fine chickens; did you buy them at the 
market ? That scholar does not study at all ; is not his head filled 
with a thousand other objects ? Can one pay attention to sev#fel 
objects at once ? That cow is good ; her milk has a great deal of 
cream ; do you not wish to buy her ? Would you not buy her if you 
had the money? If we i^-iped the table with our handkerchiefe, 
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should we not soil them ? K those children had butter, would they 
not spread it on their bread ? If this one had milk in his cup, would 
he not spill it ? If thou couldst see the future, wouldst thou be more 
happy ? Should I not die if I drank all that medicine at once ? Did 
not the Romans overthrow the power of Hannibal ? Was not that 
hero their greatest enemy ? 

Is your neighbor satisfied? No, sir; he is always complaining 
When will you go to France? I shall go there when -I shall have 
learned the French language. Have yoji heard the Italian woman 
sing ? I heard her sing last evening. Docs it not look as if it would 
rain ? It has been raining more than two hours. I happened to be 
at the market this morning, and I saw your brother there ; when did 
he return ? He returned yesterday. Why did you not open to me 
the door the other day when I knocked ? I opened it as soon as I 
could, but you had departed. Is not that German an old soldier of 
Napoleon ? Yes, sir ; he suffered much from cold in the campaign 
{campagne) of Russia. Did Lafayette offer the crown to Louis 
Philippe ? Yes, sir ; and Louis Philippe pretended to refuse it. In 
the space of fourteen years, Caesar reduced the warlike people of Gaul, 
and conquered Spain twice ; he passed over as conqueror {en conqukr- 
ant) all Italy ; he penetrated as far as Germany, and into the British 
isles; he overthrew the power of the Great Pompey; [Pompee ;) he 
subdued Egypt; he met and beat Phamaces, (Pharriace,) son of 
Mithridates; {Mithridate ;) he vanquished in Africa the great name 
of Cato, ( Caton,) and the arms of Juba, and engaged in {livra) fifty 
battles, which cost the life of (h) eleven hundred and ninety-two 
thousand men. This hero was, at the same time, the model of the 
historians, {modele des historienSy) and the greatest orator of his age 
after Cicero ( Ciceron,) 



86. QUATRE-VINGT-SIXifcME LEgON. 

CONDITIONAL CONTINUED. 

The burden. To support^ to maintain^ Lc fardeau. Souteniry (comp. of tenir^ 
' I Te supports that heavy burden, II soutient oe lourd fcr leftii. 
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Hie homeff. The rice, Le mdd. Le risj 

She has quite is mncli honej is rioe, EOe a tovt antant de nud qne de ra, 

She has as modk of this as of that^ EDe a antaat de oeini-ci qpe de odm-U, 

A treamre. To put baek^ Un tremtr. RemuUre, (cgol cinuttrt^ 

He poii back the treasure, D remet k tr^eor, 

A comer. To eaneeal^ hide^ Un eohu Caehar^ 

He coiicealed himself in a corner^ D s' est cadi6 dans mi eoin. 

The end. At the end of the street, Le hout. An boat de k me, 

Fket.atfirtt, First write to him, D' abord, D' abord teivez-lai, 

Aphna. She plajTB on the piano, Un/naao. EDetonchele Qonedn) piano, 

Faith, He acts in good faith, La/ot. B agit de bonne foi, 

A diuovroey opeech. His cZo^tfeJurc, Un diocours. Son eloqueTtee, (fern.) 

He is eloquent ; he has made a speech B est Sloquent ; il a &it nn disoonrs plein 
full of eloquence, d' Eloquence. 

Pen§er^ wttb an tnfinitWe, sometimes means to be on the point of or near, sometimes t 
Intend, in wliich cases the inflnitlTe takes no prepoaiiion. 

I was near dying, J'ai pens^ moorir. 

He was near being killed, H a pensS dtre to6, 

I intend to go to France, Je pense aller en France, 

That compliment. To reply ^ Ce compliment. RSpliquer, 

He replied well to the compliment, B a bien rSplique an oompliment, 

To lie. He does not lie, MetUir. B ne m^t pas, 
To preeOy hurry. He is much hurried, Presser. B est bien preasd, 

The best in the world, Le mieux du monde. 

RsxAEK L Attributes of designation are generally preceded by d in French. 

The man with the white hat, L' homme an chapeau blano. 

The lady with the small hands, La dame anx petites mains. 

The servant with the big head, Le domestique k la grosse tete, 

The house with the large windows, La maison aux grandes fenetres. 

Rbmabk 2. Sometimes the conditional mood is used when the condition (the ei and the 
imperfect) may be loolced upon as understood. 

Ho would like to bo rich, B aimerait k ^tre riche,* 

I should like to be wise, J' aimerais k ^tre sage. 

We should wish to be good, . Nous voudrions ^tre bons, 
Tliey ouprlit to do their duty, Bs devraient fiiire leur devoir, 

T could not do tliat, Je ne saurais pas {aire cela. 

Savoir sometimes means to be able, to have the power. 

* The condition might be supplied thus : He would like to be rich, if he eould^ and in this 
/brm the tentence§ become similar to IhoM \u il\« i^tecedlng lesson. 
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Sit down 8 little. I (ooold) can not, Asseyez-vous un pea. Je ne tfturais. 

Rbxakk 3. The conditional is not unfrequently used without any obTious condition 
wbere Mbould or would are used in English. 

Thinking that it would rain, he staid at Pensant qu' il pleuvrait, il resta k la mai 

home, won, 

He thought that they wonld believe him, H pensait qu' on le croirait, 
I thought that you would come, Je p^iaais que vons viendriez, 

We hoped that they would be there, Nous eep^rions qu' ila seraient U, 
He feels a lively pain, H sent une douleur vive. 

Your servant, madam; how do you find yourself this morning) 
The best in the world ; I thank you very much. And you ? Ad- 
mirably well, thank God. Please (donnez-vous la peine) to sit down. 
• I can (could) not. You are very much hurried. I will come again 
(return) to-morrow. I have only come to know how you did. Make 
my compliments to your sister. Adieu, sir ; I thank you for this visit 
{visite,) Good evening, madam ; Is it not very warm ? Yes, sir ; the 
heat of the sun is excessive {excessive) to-day; Do they wish us to sup- 
port that heavy burden ? Yes, sir ; they wish you to support it, for they 
are very tired. Do you wish for honey with your rice ? No, sir ; I 
prefer butter. Does not that child like honey ? Yes, sir ; and he eats 
quite as much honey as rice. That treasure is heavy ; where did you 
find it ? In the corner of the room, and I am going to put it back. Do 
you put it back in the same place ? I put it back there. Where did 
the tiiief conceal himself ? He concealed himself at the end of the gar- 
den. Does your brother dwell at the corner of this street ? No, sir ; 
he dwells at the end o^ it, and the trees hide the view of bis house. 
Did Miss Smith play on the piano ? Yes, madam ; at first she sang 
with her cousin, and after that (ensuite) she played on the piano. Have 
you been well ? No, sir ; I have been*very sick ; I came near dying. 
Is the general's son-in-law a man of good. fiEdth) He is a man* 
without faith ; are you not acquainted with him ? Is not the repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts an eloquent man? Has he not just 
made a speech full of eloquence ? Will not the representative firom 
Louisiana reply? Do not believe that man, he does nothing but 
lie; do you believe him? Does he not always lie when he 
speaks ? Why are you so hurried ? If you had a chair, would you 
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not cit down? If that man were prndent, would he not aoqmn 
riches ? If I had mone j, should I not have friends ? Wonldst thou 
not run, if thou wert afraid ? If they had baskets, would they not 
gather their fruit ? Ought we not to give money to those workmen! 
Did you not bring your umln^Il^ behering that it would rain 1 Did 
I not assure you that I would come ? Believing that we should send 
ibr wine, did you not buy some ? Believing that you would go to 
the market, I staid at hcnne ; did you go there ? If it were cold, 
would it not be necessary to make some fire ? If it lightened, would 
it not thunder also ? Is not death a common event ? Are you soie 
that your friend is coming ? Have you not complained without cause ? 
Have I not cause of grief {douleur ?) What is the subject {sujet) of 
the book which you have just written ? Is that man falsely accused 
of theft ? Did he not come near being punished ? 

Was not the last governor of the state very charitable ? Yes, sir; 
for he clotlied more than twenty poor at his expense. How old was 
general Taylor when he died ? He was more than sixty years old. 
Did not the last king of France die in exile {exU?) Yes, sir; two 
kings of France died in exile in the space of eighteen years. As soon 
as your friend shall have arrived, will he come to your house ? Yes, 
sir ; and as soon as he shall have come you shall see him. Carry these 
If^tters to my brotl er at the end of this street. Carry them to him, and 
bring his to me. A Frenchman wishing to pay (make) a compliment 
to a lady who had great pretensions {pritentions) to beauty, said to 
her: "Truly, (vraiment^) madam; you are the most beautiful of the 
flowers of your sex" (sexe.) The lady, who was not very polite, an- 
swered him. "I thank you, sir, for your compliment, and I should 
wish to bo able (en) to say as much of you." " You can (do) so, madam," 
replied the Frenchman immediately, " if you can lie as easily (aishnent) 
^ 1." An Irishman comparing {comparant) his watch with the dock 
of St. Paul, and bursting out (eclatant) with laughter, {de rire,) they 
asked him at what ho was laughing. " And how can I prevent it ?" 
(w en etnp^cker) cried he, " when my little watch, which was made 
y ^y cousin at Cork, and which cost me only ten dollars, has beaten 
your big clock at New York, about an hour and a quarter, only sinco 
y<^«terday morning." 
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PAST CONDITIONAL. 



The Past Conditional usaallf corresponds to should or voould have with the Terb in 
English, and is accompanied with (f and a verb in the pluperfect tense instead of the imper* 
iect It is formed by joining the past participle to the conditional of the auxiliary. Thus : 



J^auraiaeu, 

I should haye had, 

Tu aurais eu, 

Thou wooldst have had. 



JZ aurait eu. 
He would have had, 
youa aurions etc, 
We should have had. 



Voua auriex eu. 
You would have had, 
lis auraient «*, 
They would have had. 



J* aureus itij 

I should have been, 

7\i aurais iU^ 

Thou wooldst have been, 



Jl aurait iti^ 
He would have been, 
Nous aurions iti^ 
We should have been. 



Vous auriez iti, 
You would have been, 
Es auraient 6ti^ 
They would have been. 



J* aurais aimi, 

I should have loved, 

Tu aurais aimi. 

Thou wouldst have loved, 

Je serais i??nu, 

I should have come, 

Tu serais venu^ 

Thou wouldst have come, 



Jl aurait aimif 
He would have loved, 
Nous aurions aimi^ 
We should have loved, 

iZ serait venu^ 
He would have come. 
Nous serions venus^ 
We should have come. 



Vous auriez aimiy 
You would have loved, 
Ms auraient aimi. 
They would have loved. 

Vous seriex venua. 
You would have come, 
ite seraient venb5. 
They would have come. 



S' il avait pu il aurait vouln, 



If I bad had the time I should have read, Si j ' avais eu le temps j ' aurais lu, 
If he had been able he would have been 

willing, 
If we had had riches we should have Si nous avions en des richesses nous les 

kept them, aurions gardees. 

Would you have drunk if you had had Auriez- vous bu si vous aviez en de 

water? ' Peau? 

They would have eaten if they had had Us auruent mang6 s' ils avaient eu du 

bread, pain. 

If they had gone there thou wouldst have S' ils 6taient all^ lA tu y sersus all^ 

gone there also, aussi. 

If we had been cold we should have Si nous avions eu froid nous nous serions 

warmed our feet, chau£^ les pieds. 

To conclude. He has concluded, Conclure^ (de bef. inf.) II a conclu. 

Je eondxtSf tu condus^ il conclut, ■ nous conduons^ vous condueZf ils eonduentf 

I conchide, thou conclodcst, he concludes, we conclude, you conclude, they concluc*t. 
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To wear 9ut. Wom^ 
He wean out manj shoes, 
Thus. The thing btiniB, 
To nppart. The elftov, 
lie snpportB himKlf od hit 

5H//. UehMskm, 

A tittn. A Un^ soiiiy 

To govern. A ^ii^en, 

A queen gorema this people, 

A *ign. To make a tigUj heekom^ 

He bcckoDfl to him to oome, 

The poot-cffice. To fail, to lack. 

Do not M to oome, 

lie lacks money, 



Uoer. U9i, 

n oae beanooiip de aoufiera, 

Aimm. Ia dioae est aioH, 

Afgmi/er, Le emidey 

n a'appuie aar le oonde, 

L' adreaae, (£) le aavoir-faire. H a da 

aBToir-ftirey 
Uiie SMiaie. XTne grande aorame, 
Gomvermer. Une rexae, 
Uiie reme goayeme oe peii|^ 
Un mgme. Faire aigue, (de bet M.) 
n hn fth Bgne de Tenir, 
La jwc<e. Jfoiifiier, (<2e bet hit andn.) 
Ne manqriffi pea de venb, 
n manque d' argent. 



Rbmabx 1. Relerrinf to datj, fiMmfacer takes 4 belbre the infinitiTe and Dooo. 



lie fails to fulfill his duty, 

lie has foiled in his promise, 

Carry tliese letters to the post-office, 

A preterit. A cage, 

A present of birds in a cage, 

HonorahU. An honorable aetiony 



n manque k remplir son deroir, 

II a manqoS k sa promeaae, 

Portei eea lettres k la poate, 

Un prStent. XTne cage, 

Un pr^nt d' oiseanx dana mie cage, 

Honorable. Une action h<moraUe. 



Rbmabx 2. Avoir wkh d before the infiniUre denotes obligation or disposition 



What have you to do ? 

I have to make a vint, 

1 have to thank yon. 

To meet, face, 

He meets his engagementt, 

His house faces mine, 



Qn' avez-vous k foire ? 
3'' Kik foire nne vinte, 
J' ai & Tons remeroier, 
Faire face, (d before noun,) 
n fiiit foce k ses engagemenUj 
Sa maison foit foce k la mienne. 



When will the orator conclude liis discotirse ? He has concluded 
it at half-past eleven. Has congress concluded the peace ? It has 
not concluded it yet. Do they use much wood in this house ? No, 
sir ; they have good stoves, and they do not use much wood. Do not 
these children wear out many hats ? Yes, sir ; and they wear out 
many coats and shoes also. Are Hot these boots worn ? No, sir ; 
they are new. Are your books new or worn ? They are very much 
worn. Do you always leave yoiur books thus ? No, sir ; I almost 
alwajs put them in order after having finished my lessons. Does 
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your cousin always eat thus? He eats with his friends in entire 
{taute) liberty, his elbows on the table. Does the lame man support 
himself on a stick ? No, sir ; he supports himself on me. Does he 
not sometimes support himself on the table ? Yes, sir ; and he sup- 
ports himself sometimes on a chair. Why do you support your elbows 
on the table ? Because I have a bad headache. Has your friend lost 
a large sum of money? He has lost a thousand dollars. Who 
governs England at present ? Queen Victoria governs the English and 
many other people. Is she a wise queen ? She does not lack mind, 
and she governs England well. 

Did you not make a sign to me with {de) your head ? Did you 
beckon me to come ? Does not that man (make a sign with his 
eyes) wink to his servant to come ? Will you carry these letters 
to the post-office? In what street is it? Does the postmaster 
(maitre de poste) live in the same street ? You eat very httle ; do 
you lack appetite ? Did you receive the present which I sent you ? 
Has not my friend done many generous actions ? You make a very 
short visit; are you in a hurry (hurried?) What have you to do? 
Have you letters to write? Have you nothing to do? If I had 
known that sooner, should I not have gained a great sum ? If I had 
been there, wouldst thou not have supported thyself upon my arm ? 
If Victoria had been the queen of Cuba, would she have governed it 
well ? K we had seen you we should have beckoned you to come ; 
would you have come if you had seen us ? If they had lost that sum, 
would they not have lacked everything ? If you had bought those 
beautifrd birds which we saw in the cage, would you have sent them 
to me as a {en) present ? Do you send that picture to the dentist ? 
Do not send it to him ; send it to m6. {Less, 64, Rule HI.) Have you 
refreshed yourself? Have they accused that man of theft felsely ? 

Do you cross over that river in a boat or by swimming ? I cross 
over it by swimming. How many persons does this room contain ? 
It contains more than two thousand. That man cries out from pain ; 
what is the matter with him ? The dentist is pulling a tooth for him. 
Is the congress of this republic composed '(se compose) of more than 
one chamber ? Yes, sir ; it is composed of a senate and house of rep- 
re^^tatives. Has that man friends ? No, sir ; never doing his duty, 
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be has no friends. A gentlenuui sent one day bis seirant witb a 
present of nine ducks in a cage, on wbich was the fi[>llowing address : 
\adreste suivante :) '^To the honorable judge Tour, with IX dncks.** 
The sen-ant, who was more cunning {ruse) than honest, stole away 
(deroha) three ducks, and drew (traea) the letter s before the Tomsn 
numeral (ckiffre) IX. The address was then {done) thus: '^ To the 
honorable judge Tour, with SIX ducks." 



8§. QUATRE-VINGT-HUmfcME LSgON. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Rem ARK 1. We have seen that all pauits vbrbs, all sbflsotivb vskbs, and a fsw 
miuTBR VKHBS, alwajB take btrb for their auxiliaiy. The following neuter Terba of this kiiid 
have already been given. 

Class I. 

Ailer, Naitre, Veniff and the com* Devenir, Parvenir, 

Arriver.- Mourir, poun^ Disconvenir, Retonmer, 

Rerenfar. 

To these add the following not before given : 

Avenir, to happen, Redeventr, to become again^ 

Deceder, to die, Retombery to fall again, 

Survenir. to he/all. happen unexpeet- 
Intervenir, to intervene, « 

kelore, to open. Choir, to fall, (little 
Provenir, to proceed from, ^^^^^ x 

Po you know what has happened ? Savez-Yons oe qui est avenu ? 

I lo died at a great age, D eat deeedi h un grand &ge, 

1 ]ie royal authority has interposed, ' L' autorite royale est intervenue, 
1 lo has become powerful again, H est redevenu puissant, 

His disease proceeded from his impru- Sa maladie est provenue de son impru- 
dence, dence, 
I le has relapsed into vice, H est retomhi dans le vice, 
A storm came unexpectedly, Un orage est survenu. 
The flowers have opened, Les fleurs sont ecloses. 

Remark 2. All transitive verbs take avoir for their auxiliary. When any verb therefor* 
vrhicb generally talces etre is used transitively, it talces avoir, as : 

He has turned over the Aay, D « reiovrni lefoin. 
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RKiTABir 3. There is a claas of neuter verbs also which sometimes take avoir and iome> 
times itre for their auxiliary. The following already given are of this Qlass. 

Class II. 
Oonvenir, Demearer, Passer, Raster, 

Changer, Monter, Partir« Sortir and Tomber. 

And the following not before given : 

Apparaitre^ to appear, Rentrer, to rh-entery 

DUparaitre, to disappear , Redescendre, to descend again, 

Deacendre, to descend, . Echapper, to escape, 

Entrer, to enter, Sonner,^ to sound, to ring. 

In the distinction between the meanings of avoir and 6tre in this class, usage has made 
r-me difference in different verbs, but the following is the general 

• The other verbs of this class are the following : 

Adorder, to land. 
^ We landed yesterday on the island. Nous avona abordi hier dans P Ue, 

We have been landed these two days, None sommea dbordis depiUa deuxjoure. 

Accourirf to run to. 
I ran to him to wish him joy, J* ai accourupourlefHiciler^ 

I have run hither to the noise, Je suis accouru au bruit. 

Accrottref to enlarge. 
His property enlarged every day, Son bien a accru tous leajoure. 

That land has enlarged by alluvium, Cette terre est accrtce par alluvion. 

Augmenter to increase. 
The cold increased suddenly, Lefroid a augments tout-d-coup, 

His fortune has increased, Sa fortune eet augmentie. 

Baiter, to decrease, falL 
Yesterday the river fell a foot, Hier la riviire a baiaai d' un pied, 

The river has now fallen. La riviire est baisaie d priaent. 

Cesser^ to cease. 
The fever ceased this morning, La fiivre a ceesi ce matin, 

The fever has ceased. La fiivre est cessde. 

Croitrej to grow, rise, 
rhe liver rose two inches this morning, La riviire a crU de deuxpoucea ee nuUin, 

rhe river has risen, La riviire est crUte. 

Diborder, to overflow, 
rhe river overflowed last year, and it has La riviire a dibordi V annie paeaie, eteUeeat 
overflowed now, dibordie d priaent. 

Vichoirf to decline. 
He declined from day to day, Radichudejour enjmtr. 

He has declined much in his credit, J7 eat bien dichu de aon cridit, 

Diginirer^Xo degenerate. 
This race has degenerated little by little, Cette race a diginiri peu dpeu. 

This race has become degenerate, Cette race eat diginirie, 

Dipirir^ to decay. 
The army diminished daily, £,' armie a dipiri joumeOement^ 

The army has diminished, U armie eat dipirie. 
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Rule. K the action merely denoted by the verb be meant, 
let avoir be used ; but if the state resulting from the action be 
meant, let cire be used. Thus: 

He lired three yean in Madrid, (action,) D a demeuri troiB ana a Madrid, 

My horuo has stopped (is still) on the , . 

'' /_^ ^ X Mon eheval est demeure en chemin, 

way, (state,) 

lie lias changed suddenly, (action,) D a changi tout-&-ooup, 

He has (is) much changed, (state,) II eat bien changi^ 

The gun went off aU at oooo, (action,) Le fusil a parti tout-li-ooap, 

Ho luis (is) gone away from Paris, (state,) H tat parti de Paris. 

Rkma rk 4. The learner will obserre that when no eircumstance is mentioned or implied 
with these verbs, aho winf that action is meant, they are understood as denoting atote. 

He has ascended twice to his room, , , » , , 

, ^ V n a monte deux fois a sa chambre. 

He has gone up into his room, (state,) B eat tnonte dans sa chambre, 
He remained at Lyons two weeks, 

Taction "i reate deux semames a Lyon, 

Ho has remained at Lyons, (state,) n eat reati k Lyon, 

He went over to Europe twice, B a paaaS en Europe deux fois, 

He has gone over to Europe, II eat paaai en Europe, 

He went out twice this morning, TL a aorti deux fois ce matin. 

He has gone out this evening, D eat aorti ce soir. 

Eekoirj to fall out, &11 due. 
My note fell due yesterday, Mon billet a iehu hier^ 

My note lias became due, Mtm billet est iehu. 

Embellirj to grow handsome. 
She grew handsome every day, Elle a embelU toua feeJourSf 

She has grown handsome, EUe eat embeUie. 

Empirer^ to grow worse. 
The disease grew worse this morning, La maladie a empiri ee matin^ 

The disease has become worse. La maiadie est empire. 

EspireTy to expire. 
My lease expired yesterday, Mon bail a espiri hter, 

My lease has expired, Mon baU est expiri. 

Orandir, to grow large. 
He grew much last year, It a bien grandi P anniepaaeiCt 

He has grown much, II est bien grandi. 

Risidter, to result. 
What resulted therefrom, Qu* Ort-U rSstdti de Id, 

What has become the result, Qu* en est-H risulti. 

Add also Aecoucher, to be confined ; Diminagerj to remove ; Pirirj to perish ; Rementer, 
to go up again ; JRcpar/tr, to set out again ; Resortir, to go out again ; and VieUHr, to grow 
^d. Bbme othen perhaps, nndtr aoi&eoVxvoTnsttaxiceA^Ttia.^ admltAire for tbs auxilisry. 
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x4. Sortir more freqaently takes Hre for action as well as state; Tomber also 
wajs takes ttrtt but avoir may sometimes be used, as in the following : 

fen from heaven during a whole Vnlcain a tombe da oid pendant un jonr 

eniier, 
r to nin he fell, Voulant courir U eat tomie. 

W9 meal iLtn. 78, Rem, 1) that convenir, to suit^ takes ftre ; convenir, to agrea 
ir. 



«ered to Moses, 

IBS appeared, 

es disappeared suddenly, 

disappeared, 

ended very fest, 

descended from his room, 

aided to his room, hut he has 

down again, 

^ escaped quickly from the dogs, 

;has escaped, 

*h has struck, 

ruck twelve, 

rack eight, 

\Ukority. A viee, faulty 

A clock. The Jtay, 
mer. The farmer makes hay, 
^d. Entire. Absentj 
ouree, 

mrses of that affiiir, 
killed in J to be a judge of, 
. a judge of pictures ? 
udge of them, 
-it. He has merit, 
it. I grant you that, 



Dieu a apparu k MoUe, 

line voile est appartu, 

Mes gants ont dieparu tout-i-ooup 

H eat disparUy 

n a descendu tr^rite, 

n eet descendu de sa ohamhre, 

n a monti k sa ohambre, mait il est 

redeecenduy 
Le cerf a vivement ichappe aux chiens, 
Le cerf eot ^ckappSj 
L' horloge a sonniy 
Midi eet wnnCy 
Huit henres oont eormieSy 
Quelle autorite, Un vice, 
line voile, line horloge, Jjefoin, 
Le fermier. Le fermier fait du loin, 
Puissant, Entier, Absent, 
Discourir, 

n discourt de cette affiure, 
Se connaitre en, or a, 
Vous connaissez-YOus en or aux tableaux 1 
Je m' y connais, 
Le merite, II a du m^rite, 
Accorder, Je vous accorde cela. 



your father entered into his room ? He entered into his room, 
has gone out again (resorti,) Did the stag enter into those 
? He entered into them and he is there still. Did you enter 
ise of the baiker yesterday ? I entered there, but he was not at 
Has Congress authority over the laws ? Congress has au- 
to make laws on many things (affaires,) Are not the United 
powerful ! Yes, sir ; and several of the kingdoms of Europe 
forfiil. Is your horse good! Yes, sir ; he has no faults. Is 
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that young man without vices ? No, sir ; he conceals his vices, but he 
has many of them. What is the farmer doing ? He is making hay 
and cider. Have you seen the fiarmer here this morning ? Yes, sir; 
here he is ; he appeared to me when I believed him very far away 
{bien loin,) Have great men appeared frequently in the world ? No, 
sir ; they have appeared at long intervals {intervalles.) Has the thkf 
disappeared? Yes, sir; he disappeared suddenly, and his compan- 
ion has disappeared also. Have your cousins come down (descended) 
from their chamber ? They came down, but they have gone up again 
(remontis.) Have they not come down again ? No, sir ; they went 
up and have remained in their chamber. Your brother came down 
from his room twice before breakfiast ; has he not come down again ? 
He came down again, but he has re-ascended. 

The stag escaped from the dogs yesterday ; has he escaped from them 
also to-day ? Did the dock strike ? Has it struck twelve ? Has it 
struck one ? A sail appeared yesterday fer off^ {de loin,) and to-day it 
has appeared in the same place ; do you see it ? I remained at your 
house yesterday an entire hour ; where were you ? Have you read the 
whole book ? How many sail do you perceive at sea ? You have 
hunted to-day ; did you kill any stags ? Did you hear the clock strike ? 
Has any one wound up the clock ? Has it struck two? Are you 
discoursing on the merit of the master ? Have I not granted to that 
man all that he asks ? On what are you discoursing ? Have I not 
granted you all that I promised ? As soon as you shall have break- 
fasted will you come to my house ? In wiping the apple did you 
not soil your handkerchief? In singing that song did not your 
cousin charm every body ? Have the thieves succeeded in (a) stealing 
the farmer's treasures ? Have they stolen his fruit ? That man owes 
you ; do you credit him more ? Do your trees make much shade ? 
Do you travel toward the north, or toward the south ? Will you 
have the goodness to lend me these books ? That horse is very tired ; 
has he the strength to go further ? Has yoiur friend the generosity 
to give this poor man some money ? Will you have the goodness to 
put this letter in the post-office ? 

I am delighted to see you, sir ; how do they do at your house ? 
Every body is well ; I thank you very much. And at youi* liouse ? 
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My sister is slightly indisposed. I am very sorry for it, and I hopo 
that it will be nothing. I have inN-ited Mr. B. to dinner ; will you dine 
with us also ? Yes, sir ; you are very good ; I shall not fail. If you 
find that book interesting carry it home. Yes, sir ; I thank you very 
much ; I find it very interesting. Some children, one of them blind of one 
eye, were discoursing on the merit of their masters. " How many hours 
does he grant you for sleeping," said one child who appeared to like 
the labor done (fcUt,) "Twelve hours," answered the child inter- 
. rogated {interroge.) " Twelve hours !" exclaimed the one-eyed one, 
" my master grants me only six hours !" " That is just," replied the 
former child, " for you have only one eye to shut, and my friend has 
two." One day a person of the court asked Lord Chesterfield what 
he thought of Lady Coventry, whose complexion {temt) was evidently 
of her own manufacture (evidemment de sa propre manufacture.) 
"Really," {reellement,) repUed his lordship, {sa seigneurie^ "I am not 
a judge of painting*' {peinture,) 
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THE IMMEDIATE PLUPERFECT, OB PAST ANTERIOB. 



Rule. The Past Anterior is formed by annexing the past 
participle to the past definite of the auxiliary. Thus : 



JT ftus dtnit 
I had dined. 
Tu nu dini^ 
Thoa badst dined, 

Je/ua renu, 
1 had come, 
Tufu% vetiu^ 
Thoa hadst come, 



// eut din^j 
He had dined, 
Nou8 eiimes dini^ 
We had dined, 

Iiyut venvy 
tie had come, 
Nous/timea venus^ 
We had come, 



Vous e(Ue8 dlni. 
You had dined, 
Us eurent dtnl, 
They had dined. 

Vousf^ea veruu, 
You had come, 
Bsfurent ventu^ 
They had come. 



RniAuc 1. This tense denotes that an action had been done immediately before aame 
other action or time. It is generally preceded by an adverb or conjunction ezpressing im- 
mediate time, and attcr.iJed by another verb in the past definite; as,au8»it6tquefeuadtni 
jt Bortia / or, Je sortis aussitdt que f eua dini. The adverbs and conjunctions limiting thia 
tense are these : 

14 
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. ( Au99ii6t 9ue, ntdt, When. Lorsque^ qvand^ 

\ Dis que^ After. Aprea que. 

Hardly. Ji peine, No sooner. Ptu phu t&L 

As this tense is used with the past definite, like that, it of conrae belonfs to a time which 
•zclodes the present, and is separated from it bj at least ona nifbt 

reBter<lay, as soon as I had brcak&sted, Hier, aussit^t que f eu$ dejeune, j^allai 

I went to his house, ohez lul, 

Lost Saturday, as soon as ho had fimshcd Samedi pa8s6, des qa' Q eutfini son mn- 

his work, ho departed, rage, il partit, 

Tcdterday evening, as soon as wo had Hier s(nr, Bit6t que nous edmee refu b 

received the news, wo oiune, nouvelle, nous vinmes, 

Ilardly had you dined, the other day, Apeine ed(e«-ooti« dine P autre joor, que 

when you departed, vous partites. 

Yesterday, as soon as they had spoken, ICer, aussitdt qu' ils eurent parle^ j« 

I understood aU, compris tout, 

Y«terday, when I had dressed myself, jj, ^^ , ^^j^^ ^^ 

I went out, 1^ i J > J » 

lie wiped his haiulii when he had D s' cssuya les mains lorsqu' il se les /tt< 

washed them, lavees, 

Yesterday, after we had warmed our- IIicr,apres que nous nous /iim€*cAatt/e* 

selves, it struck three, trois heurcs sonnercnt, 

Yesterday you read as soon as you had Ilicr vous Idtcs des que vous \ouafiltes 

dressed, kabillee, 

Monday, they had no sooner shared, Lundi, ils ne se /uren^ pas plus tot ra«M, 

than they went out, qu^ ils sortirent 

Remark 2. When something continuous is spoken of, instead of this tense with the past 
definite, the pluperfect with the imperfect is used. 

We used to read as soon as wo had xr^ r • j * 

JNous lisions des que nous avtons eoupe. 
supped, ^ ^ 

As sooA as it had struck seven we used Aussitot que sept heures etaient sonnies 

to breakfast. nous dejeunions* 

Rbmars 3. This tense may also be used without any other verb, when accompanied by 
tome phrase denoting immediate timei 

Yesterday, we had immediately finished, Hier, nous eUtnes tout de suite /nt, 
Yesterday, we had dined precisely at twelve, Hier, nous edtnes ^nS k midi, 



• It is, as we have seen, the nature of the imperfect tense to be used with such a meaning, 
iitd the pluperfect accompanies \l as Its coTrespondins tense. 
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desire that it should rain 7 

raid that it may rain, 

it he necessary to work, 

it be necessary to snfTer, 

He dyes his coat black, 
) get it dyed blue or green 7 
it dyed brown, 
olor do you dye yours? 

d better. He had better^ 

better come here, 
\ily. To enjoy ^ 
lily enjoys good health, 
Since you have been here, 
3 has lived in the country, 
r ? How far has he gone ? 
gone as &r as England, 
fi the morning^ 
ck ; is he not 7 



D^irez-Yoos qu' il pleuve ? (subjunctive 

of pleuvoiry) 
D a peur qu' il ne pleuve, 
Quoiqu'il faille (subjunctive oi falloir) 

travailler. 
An 088 qu' il &ille souffirir, 
Teindre. II teint son habit en noir, 
Le fiut-il teindre en bleu ou en vert 7 
II le &it teindre en brun, 
Comment teignez-vons le v6tre ? 
Vous ferez bien^ or mieux. II f era bien^ 

(de before infinitive.) 
II fera bien de venir ici, 
Sa famille, JouiTy {de before a noun,) 
La famille jouit d' une bonne sante, 
Depuis que. Depuis que vous etes ici, 
Depub qu' il demeure h. la eampagne, 
Jusqu^ oil ? Jusqu' oh est-il all6 ? 
II est all6 jusqu* en Angleterre, 
De boil tnailn^ de grand ntatin^ 
II est malado ; n' est-ce pas 7 



ee pas^ or n' est-ce pas vrai ; Is it notj or is it not true, aunexed to an alTirmation o. 
n, makes it interrogative. 



1 go ; "\vill you not ? 

ive come j have they not ? 



Vous irez ; n' est-ce pas ? 
Ds sont venus ; n' est-ce pas ? 



mSley 



Subjunctive Prbskmt op Vai.oib. 
tu vaillesy il raittey nous valions^ vous raliez^ ils vaittent. 



Subjunctive Present of Mourir. 
itrc, tu ineureSf il meure^ nous mourions^ vous mouriez^ ils tnetirent. 



Ml fear that I may die ? 
tat thou mayest die, 
it be worth much, 
they be worth a hundred dollars, 
you be worth more tban they, 
1 that we should die, 
10. Worms eat wood, 
iO information from^ (artfully,) 
ounded that man. 



As-tu peur que^'c ne meure 7 

Je crains que tu ne meures^ 

Quoiqu' il vaille bcaucoup, 

Bien qu' ils vaillent cent dollars. 

En cas que vous valiez mieux qu' eux, 

Pourvu que nous mourions^ 

Ronger. Les vers rongent le bois, 

Tirer les vers du nez a, 

J» ai tire les vers du noz k cot homme. 



at did you do the other day when j<m had received my letter ? 
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As soon as I had received your letter I wrote one to you. As soon as 
tlie countrywoman had bought those stockings, did she not dye {Less. 
C7, Rem.) them black ? No, sir ; she dyed them brown. When the 
farmers had sold their grain last year, what did they do with their 
money ? They bought some horses and some cows. Where did yoa 
go yesterday ? As soon as we had breakfasted, we went a himt- 
in^, and killed several squirrels and a fox. Do you wish that it would 
rjiiii ? I wish that it would rain, provided it be not necessary to go 
out What color do you dye that doth ? We dye this green, and 
that bhie. Had not those scholars better study French ? Yes, ar; 
[hi J had better study French and Spanish. Are you acquainted with 
\\w general's family f No, sir ; I know no one of his family. Do yon 
onjoy good health ? Yes, sir ; we have enjoyed excellent health since 
we have dwelt in the country. Why can not your uncle enjoy his 
property ? He can not enjoy it because he is always sick, and one 
can not enjoy any thing without health. How far will you go this 
summer ? I shall go as &r as Boston. Do you go out early in the 
morning ? No, sir ; unless it be necessary to go to tlie market 

Why do you go out so early {de si grand) in the morning ? Do 
you always go out so early in the morning ? That horse is not worth 
more than a hundred dollars ; do you think that he is worth a hun- 
dred and fifty ? We are worth more than our cousins ; do you think 
that we are worth less than they ? I am worth more than my neigh- 
bor ; do you not believe that I am worth more than he ? (Less. V3, 
Rule IV.) Do you believe that I am worth less than he ? Do you 
believe that he is worth more than I ? You are afraid that your 
friends may die. Are they not afraid that you may die ? After you 
had gone out yesterday early in the morning, whom did you meet! 
As soon as your father had shaved himselfi did he not breaks ? 
When we had arrived in the city, did we not go to your house ? As 
soon as I had gone out yesterday morning I saw you ; where were 
you going ? After your brothers had arrived in London, where did 
they go ? Did you not always dine in the country as soon as it had 
struck two ? Does your servant pretend to be sick % Can the farmer 
afford to buy that fine house? Have we been heard? {Less. 84, 
Rem. 4.) Have we been seen ? Were not thieves heard in the house 
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last night ? Wliat dishes did you have at dinner ? Were not all the 
dishes excellent ? Your mother was slightly indisposed yesterday ; 
how does she do to-day ? When you had carried that bouk home 
yesterday, did you read it ? Did you invite the captain to dine with 
you yesterday as soon as you had met him ? lie dined with you ; 
did he not ? 

What is the maid spreading ? She is spreading the linen in order 
to dry it. Does not sound {le son) diffuse itself faster than the wind ? 
Yes, sir ; and light diffuses itself much faster than sound. What has 
destroyed that man's fortune ? His vices have destroyed his fortune 
and his health. A child entered into the shop (la boutique) of a 
haker and asked for a loaf (pain) of six cents. Perceiving that the 
loaf which was given him (Less, 84, JRem. 4) was not sufficiently 
large, he said to the baker ; " This six cent loaf is very small." " No 
matter," (n* imported answered the baker, " you will have less trouble 
to (a) carry it." " That is true," said then the child; "but as I always 
return politeness for poHteness, there are four cents ; I shall have less 
to carry and you less to count." 

Past Anterior Indbfinitb. 

There is a tense also, in French, which has the same relation to the past anterior which the 
past indefinite has to the past definite. This tense is used when the accompanying words are 
sach as require the past anterior, but the time such as requires the past indefinite, (t. e., in* 
eluding the present,) and is accompanied by a verb in the past indefinite. 

It is formed by annexing the past participle to the past indefinite of the auxiliary ; as : 

J*aieu dinii tuaa eu dtn^ Uaeu dtnij nous avona eu dinij etc. 

1 had dined, thou hadst dined, he had dined, we had dined, etc. 

As soon as I had breakfasted this morn- Aussltot que j' ai eu dejeunece matin, je 

ing, I came here, suis vena ici, 

When I had written my letter this even- Qnand f ai eu ecrit ma lettre ce soir, je 

ing, I sent it to the post-offioe, V ai envoy^e h la poste. 

This tense may be called the Past Anterior iNDBPiNrrs. It is but little used, and in the 
above phrases a different construction would be preferred ; as, Apria avoir dijetmiee mating 
cCe.« aprit awdr icrit ma lettre^ etc. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT FORMED. 

The SiTBJUNOTiVB Prbsbnt of all French verbs, except thwse previotislv given, are formod 
by the following general 
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Rule. Drop ez final of the second person plural indica- 
live prescMit, aiui annex the terminating letters 



KB, 



E, 



IONS, 



lEZ, 



ENT. 



Sl'BJL'NCTIYB PrSSKNT. 

it parlB, nous parliONS, vous parliEZ, ite parbcrr, 

il aortB, nous aortroNs, ToussorliBZ, ilsaortssT, 

ilYoiB, nous Toy iON8« tous voyisz, UsToisHT, 

il rends, nous rendioiis, tous renduz, Us rendcfT 

Tlie lrre;;ular subjunctives (all of which have been previouslj given) are these: 

InPINITIVB. SrBJt'KCTIVB. iNFISflTIVB. BlTBiimCTIVB. 



In II Pkfs. 




ParlEZ, Je pnrLE. 


tu parlss. 


%-trtKZ, JesortB, 


tu HOrtBS, 


VoyRZ, Je voiB,* 


tu voiBS, 


RciuIkz, Jereiifln, 


tu reudBS, 



Allcr, 


Aille, 


Avoir, 


Aif, 


Uoire, 


Jioite, 


I>ir«,t 


Di*^, 


Devoir, 


I)oire 


Ktre, 


Soi», 



Fare, 


DasMCy 


Falloir, 


FailU, 


Mourlr, 


Meure, 


Pleuvoir, 


Pleuve^ 


Pouvofr, 


PuisM, 


Prendre, 


Prenne^ 



iNFiHirrvB. 


StTBJUXCTIVB. 


ReceYoir,t 


Hefo^e, 


Bavoir, 


Sacka, 


Valoir,t 


VailU, 


Vcnir, 


Vienntj 


Tenir, 


Tienne, 


Vottloir, 


Veuilk. 



lie winlies us to spcuk, D vcat que nous parliont, 

lie consonts to your f^ang out, II consent quo vous sortieZy 

llo dcMiree mo to HtK: his friend, H desire quo je vote son ami, 

I wish him to give back my pencil Jo voux qu' il rende men crayon, 
It is necessary tliat thou believe wluit he jj ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^.^^ ^^ .^ ^ 

says, 

To pay. A carriage, Paytr. Uno voiture, 

Rrmarr I. Pnyerj like Demander^ takes the thing for the direct, and the person for toe 
indirect object ; when tlie person only Is mentioned with /Mxyer, it is the direct object. 



I>o you pay that man for the carriage? 
I pay him for it, 
I nsk him for it, 
Have you paid the dentist? 
I luivc paid him, 
By heart. He learns by heart, 
Properly. He reads properly, 
[lo is a proper (well-bred) man, 
He is losing his mind, (senses,) 
The front yard. The back yard, 
An apple-tree, A pear-tree. A plum- 
tree. 



Payez-vous la voiture k cet homme ? 

Je la lui paie, 

Je la lui demande, 

Est^e que vous avez pay6 le dcntiste? 

Je V ai pay6, 

Par ccBur. D apprend par cceur, 

Comme il faut, II lit conmie il fiuil, 

C est tin homme comme ilfaut, 

D perd 1' esprit, 

La cour de denant. La eour de derriirt, 

Un pommier, Un poirier, Un prunier. 



• y in the penult of verbs becomes t before e mute, ^Less. 20, Rem. 1.) 
t Mmidire, compound of DirBj and Privaloiry compound of vaioir^ make Maudisse^ and 
Prirale, both regular. 
t All rerhs In evoir follow the model of RccetJoCr. 
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There are apple-troes, poar-trees, and II y a des pomraiers, des poiriers, et des 

plum-trees in the yard, pruniers dans la cour, 

The heat. An insect^ La chaleur. Un insecte^ 

The heat does not hurt msccts, La chaleur ne fait pas mal aux insectes, 

The pupU, I am his pupil, L' elive^ (mas. or fern.) Jo suls son 61dve, 

The ^runA;, also ?na}7. A pockety La maZ/e. JJue poche, 

A pocket handkerchief, Un mouchour de poche, 

A card. The game. The game of cards, JJne carte, hejeu. Lc jeu de cartee, 
He likes (the game of) playing cards, II aime le jeu de cartes. 

Rsai ARK 2. Jouer takeM de before the instrament, and d before the game played. 

He plays cards. He plays ball, H joue aux cartes. II joue k la balle, 

He plays the violin. Ho plays i^e flute, II joue du viohn, II joue de iBiflikie, 

TA M. ax, • 1*9 Est-ce que vous mettez V ardent dans 

Do you put the money m your pocket ? ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ « 

I put it in my trunk, Je le mets dans ma malle, 

The mail has aiTivcd, La malle est arrivee. 

The fashion. In the new fashion, La mode. A la nouvelle mode, 

In the Paris fashion, A la mode de Paris, 

The English fashion. La mode angkuso. 

And then. He reads, and then he sleeps. Puis. H lit, puis il dort. 



Remark 3. The present of the subjunctive, in general, is not to be used, unless the t 
of the governing clauses be present or future, and then it must be employed to denote a.tlmd 
either present or future (not past) to the governing clause. 

I fear that he goes there, ) 

T .. .t. X 1. Ml xi ( J' ai peur qu* il n' atlle ^, 

I fear that he will go there, j r i > 

I sluill fear his going there, \ j, ^^j ^^^^ ^^, ^ ^, ^ .^^^ ^ 

I shall fear that he will go there, ' 

The governing verbs here are either present or future, and the time to be denoted by the 
governed is either present or future to them ; the present subjunctive is therefore used. So 
in the following : 

He wishes me to finish, II veut que je finisse, 

He will wish thee to finish, H voudra que infinisses, 

It is time that we recite, II est temps que nous recitions, 

It win be time that you recite, II sera temps que vous recitiex, 

I wish that they would study, Je veux qu' ils etudient. 

Remark 4. The present subjunctive is, in one case, used after the past indefinite. It is, 
when that tense is followed by one of the conjunctions, ajin que, pour que^ de crainte que^ de 
peur que, quoique, bien que. 

He has given me money in order that I H m' a donne de P argent afin que j*ai* 
may have hooks, dc« livrca. 
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I have sent £»: the doctor for fear yoa J' ai envoye cherclier le dooteur de pear 

might die, que vous ne mourieZf 

I have oome that we may talk, Je sois yenu poor que nous ptarlions. 

Have you paid the farmer for the carriage ? I have paid him for it. 
When did you pay him ? I paid him five hundred dollars yesterday. 
Will it be necessary for us to learn our exercises by heart ? Yes, sir; 
and the master desires that we should learn all the words of our lesson 
by heart also. It is important that you write your exercise properly ; 
can you not write it well ? I think that I write it well ; does the 
master wish mo to write it better than that ? He wishes us to write 
all our exercises without a fault. My cousin does not read properly ; 
do you think that he reads as well as I ? No ; I think that you read 
much better than he. Are there many trees in your yard ? There 
are pear-trees and plum-trees in my front yard, and there are apple- 
trees in my back yard ; they make a thick and cool shade. Have 
you many flowers ? I have not many ; for the heat has hurt them, 
and the insects have destroyed many. Uave not the insects destroyed 
your trees ? Tliey have destroyed ray plum-trees, but not my apple- 
trees and my pear-trees. That young man looks like a well-bred man ; 
are you acquainted with him ? Yes, sir ; he is a pupil of our master. 
Did the mail arrive yesterday at two o'clock ? Yes, sir ; as soon as 
it had struck two the mail arrived. Has your father given you money 
in order that you may buy books ? (Bern. 4.) He has given me some 
in order that I may go to the theati-e. 

Do you wish us to pay the merchant for the carriage ? Do you 
sulBer much during the heat of summer ? Is that young man a pupil 
of our master ? Did you put that book into your pocket or into yo\ur 
trunk ? Does your cousin like playing cards ? Does the master wish 
us to play ball ? Do you wish us to buy you a coat in the new 
fashion ? Do you wish us to find you one in the French fashion or in 
the English fashion ? As soon as you have dressed, you take your 
coffee, and then you go out ; do you not ? As soon as he has break- 
fested, he reads a httle, and then he studies ; does he not ? I wish 
you to play ball ; do you wish me to play cards ? Do they wish us 
to play the violin or the flute? That man feigns a' disease; do you 
not believe that he feigns it 1 If any one knocks it is important that 
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yon hear him ; does any one knock ? Did not the Romans over- 
throw the power of many warlike people ? Did they not overthrow 
the power of Hannibal ? Was not that hero the greatest general of 
his century ? Did he carry his arms into Italy ? Did he gain many 
battles in Italy ? Did they take away the crown from the last king 
of France ? Do we always see several objects at once ? Did not the 
wind overthrow those trees ? Does that child wish for cream oi honey 
on his rice ? Can the workman sustain that heavy burden longer ? 
Is it not very heavy ? 

A good friend is a great treasure; is he not? Yes, sir; but 
wisdom and virtue are greater treasures. Did you put back my book ? 
Yes, sir ; I put it back in the comer of the drawer. Where did the 
thief conceal what he had stolen ? He concealed it at the end of the 
garden. Do you wish us to play on the piano I No, miss ; I prefer 
that you sing. Are you acquainted with that man ? Yes, sir ; ho 
looks like a well-bred man, but he lacks good faith. Is not that orator 
very eloquent? Yes, sir; he has made several discourses full of 
eloquence. Did that lady reply to your compliment ? She replied to 
it very well. That man tells the truth ; do you think that he lies ? 
I do not think that he lies. If you were in a hurry, (hurried,) should 
you try to do several things at once ? No, sir ; I should try to do 
only one thing at a time (at once.) In the beginning {au commence- 
ment) of the American revolution, after the king of Great Britain 
(Grande-Bretagne) had hurled (land) the most terrible (terrible) of 
his proclamations (proclam^ations) against the revolted (revoltSs) 
Americans, a member of congress said to an American young lady : 
" Well, Miss, are you not afraid of the roarings {rugissements) of the 
English Hon" {Hon ?) " Not at all, sir," answered she, " for I have 
read in natural history that the king of animals roars {rugit) the most 
(then) when he is the most affighted {effraye,) 



91. QUATRE-VINGT-ONZlfelVlE LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PERFECT. 

Thb SuBJxmCTivB Pbrpbct is formed by annexing the ftut participle to the aubjunctivi 
present of the auxiUary. Thus : 

14* 
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T ait eu, 
Tu aita eu, 

J'aieitiy 
Tu aies itij 

Je 8oia ani, 
l^u Moia dUi^ 



MaiteUf 
Nous cufona eu, 

Jl ait iti, 
Nout ayons iii^ 

B aoit an6, 
Nau9 Moyona aOia, 



Vousoifezeu, 
Us aienteUf 

Vousojfez&iy 
Ibaientitif 

Vou3 9oyez allis, 
Ha aoient dBUa. 



Rkm ARK 1. This tense is to b« used, when the tense of the governing clause is present or 
(taturet to denote a time which ts i>ast to it 



lie fears that I have gone, 

llo will fear that thou hast gone, 



n a peor que je ne m' en sois aI16, 
n aura pear que ta ne t' en sois aI16. 



Here the governing clause is present or future, and the time to be denoted is past to it; the 
perfect subjunctive is therefore used. 

I doubt tluit ho has come, Je douto qu' toit vcnUy 

Do you approve of our having used Est-ce que vous trouvcz bon que noM 

your cloak 7 ayons usS de rotre mantean ? 

I approve of your luiving used it, Je trouve bon que vous en ayez use, 

I like tlieir having paid for the carriage, J' aime qu' ils aient paye le carrosae. 



Remark 2. Usage also permits the perfect subjunctive to be employed after the past In' 
definite, though it is more naturally followed by a different tense. 

It has been necessary for him to come, H a Mu qn' 11 aoit venv, 

lias one ever scon a man who has A-t-on jamais vu un homme qui ai^ inon- 



shown more courage ? 
He has wished mo to bo here, 
I have ordered them to stiiy here, 
To deceive. To amuse one^t eelfy 
At what do you amuse yourself? 
I amuse myself in reading, 
lie lias cheated me out of that, 
To be mistaken. lie is mistaken, 
To go away. He is going away. 
Are you not going a^y ? 
We are not going away, 
I Qo away. They go away, 
The powder. A pound of powder, 
To breathe. He breathes easily, 
To go for diversion. A coachy 
I take a walk every morning, 

Do you take a ride in a coach ? 
"We take a ride on horseback, 
7b lie down. To go to bed, 



trS plus de courage ? 
II a voulu que j* ai« eti ici, 
J* ai ordonn^ qu' ils soient restis ici, 
Tromper, S'* amuser, (a bef. inf. and n.) 
A quoi vous amusez-vous ? 
Je m' amuse a lire, 
H m* a trompe de cela, 
Se tromper. II so trompe, 
S^ en alter. H s' en va, 
Est-ce que vous ne vous en ailez pas ? 
Nous ne nous en aliens pas,- 
Je m' en vais. Da s' en vont, 
La poudre. Une livre de poddre, 
Respirer. II respire facilement, 
Se promener. Un carrosse^ 
Je me promene tons les matins, 
Est-ce que vous vous promenez en car- 

rosse? 
Nous nous promenons k oheval, 
Se coucher. Atter «e enucker^ 
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To rise. I go to bed late, Se lever, Je me oouohe tard, 

[ rise early, Je me leve de bomie heure, 

To flatter. To flatter one's self^ Flatter. Se flatter^ {de bef. inf. and n.) 

I flatter mysej^ that I know French, Je me flatto de savoir le fran9ais, 

To respect. I respeot his character, Respecter. Je respeote son caraotere, 

To shine. The smi shines, Luire. Le soleil luit, 

The third. The third of nine is three, Le tiers. Le tiers de neuf est trois, 

To lock. He locks his door, Fermer a clef. H ferme sa porte a oiet^ 

It snows. It hails. It thunders, II neige. II grele. II tonne, 

To snow. To hail. To thunder, Neiger. Chriler. Tonner, 

Industrious. Terrible, Industrieux. Terrible. 

Remark 2. De and pew have the same distinction with reflective as with passive verbs. 
iLeaa. 60, Rem.^ De refers to aentimentSy par to the intellectual and physical. 

He makes himself loved by every body, H se &it aimer de tout le monde, 
He gets beaten by every body, H se fedt battre par tout le monde. 

Is that man honest ? No, sir ; he has just cheated me out of a 
hundred dollars. Are you not sometimes mistaken ? Yes, sir ; every 
man is liable {sujet) to (a) be mistaken. With (a) what do you amuse 
yourself? I occupy {occu2>e) myself in studying, and my cousin amuses 
himself in playing. Does he play cards ? No, sir ; he plays the vio- 
lin and the flute. Does your friend go away to-day ? Yes, sir ; he 
goes away immediately. Dost thou go away to-day? No, sir; I 
shall go away to-morrow at six o'clock. Will your cousins go away 
at the same time? No, sir', they are going away to-day. Is there 
powder in that store ? Yes, sir ; there is a barrel full. Does that 
sick man breathe easily ? No, madam ; lie has trouble {de la peine) 
m breathing ; he has taken cold. Are you tired ? Yes, sir ; I wish 
to breathe here a moment (un moment.) Do you take a walk in the 
morning ? I take a ride in a carriage every morning and every even- 
ing. Do your neighbors often take a ride in a carriage ? No, sir ; 
they ride every day on horseback. Do you like to ride in a carriage 
better than on horseback ? Yes, sir ; but my brother likes to ride on 
horseback better than in a carriage. Do you go to bed early or late ? 
I go to bed late ; for I can not sleep when I go to bed early. At 
what hour do you rise? I do not always rise at the same hour; 
sometimes I rise at six, and sometimes later. 

Do you flatter yourself that you know French ? Do you not res- 
pect that industrious man ? Does he not'make himself respected by 
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every body ? Are the industrious always respected ? That scliolar w 
not diligent ; does he not get punished by his master almost every 
day ? That man flatters himself that he is learned ; do you suppose 
that he is learned ? Does it often rain when the sun shines ? Did it 
not rain yesterday when the sun shone ! Will not the moon shine to- 
night ? Will it not shine all night? That man is generous ; did he 
not ofier you a (the) third of his fruit ? Did you accept the third ? 
Has your neighbor locked his door ? Does he always lock it when 
he goes to bed ? Docs it often snow here in mater ? Does it often 
hail in summer ? Does it hail and thunder at the same time ? Is it 
always cold when it snows ? Do you not respect the character of 
that old soldier ? I have heard the news ; is it not terrible ? Not 
knowing your lesson, why do you not study ? That boy makes much 
noise while saying his lesson ; does he not ! 

If you had much money what would you do ? I would travel in 
Europe. If you had lieard mo knock at your door, would you not 
have risen ? I should have risen immediately. Are you afraid that 
I have not learned my lesson ? I am afraid that your brother has 
not learned his. Are you afraid that we have come too late ? I am 
afraid tliat you have come too early. These scholars have played all 
the morning ; does the master believe that they have studied, and 
that they have been diligent? Uo thinks that they have studied 
well. A man had two sons ; the one loved to sleep late in the morn- 
ing, and the other was very industrious, and always rose very early 
in the morning. This one having gone out (^tant sorti) one day 
early in the morning, found a purse {une bourse) full of money. He 
ran to his brother to communicate {/aire part de) to him his good 
fortune, and said to him, " See, Lewis, what one gains by rising early.** 
" My fisuth," answered his brother, " if he to whom the purse belongs 
nad not risen earlier than I, he would not have lost it." 



09. QUATRE-VINGT-DOUXli:iVIE LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERFECT. 

Rule. The Imperfect op the Subjunctive is formed 
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from the past definite by changing the last letter of the firs* 
person singular into the following terminations : 

SSE, SSES, AT, SSIONS, SSIEZ, BSENT. 

Past Dbfinitb, Eua^ makes the Subjunctivb Imperfbct, 
J' «ussB, tu eussBs, il eftr, noua eussioNS, voua ewssiBZ, ils eussEMT. 

Past Dbfinitb, Fua, makes the Subjunctivb Impbrfbct, 
JefussE, tufuaBSSt i//ftT, nott« /ussions, v<m«/ussiBZ, UtJuaaKin, 

Past Dbfinitb, Parlaij makes the Subjunctivb Impbrfbct, 
JeparlaaaBf tuparlaaaEa fUparl&Tj nous 2>arlassion3, vous parlaaataZj ila parlaaaEVt 

Past ^)efinitb, Finia^ makes the Subjunctivb Impbrfbct, 
Je^TttssB, ru^issBS, -ttfintt, runu finisaiona^ vous finiaavaz^ HafiniaasvT. 

Remark 1. When the governing verb is past or conditional, this tense must be used to 
denote a time which is either present or future to the governing verb. 

He wished me to be at his house, H soukaitait que je fusse chez lui, 

He wished thee to have his money, H a voulu que tu eusses son argent, 

It had been necessary for him to speak, II avaitfallu qu' il parldt, 

I should like you to finish soon, J' aimerais que youa finissiez bient6t. 

In the first three of the above phrases the governing verbs are in the different past tenses, 
and in the la^t in the conditional ; and in all, the time lo be expressed is either present or 
future to the governing verb ; the imperfect subjunctive is therefore used. 

The learner will observe also that this tense is used after the past or conditional of the gov* 
erntng verb, in ihe same way an the present is after the present or future. Thus : 

He wishes us to go away, II veut que nous nous on allions^ 

He wished us to go away, H voulait que nous nous en allassumSj 

I wait for him to finish, J' attends qu' ilfinissej 

I waited for hun to finish, J' attendais qu' Hfinit, 

He wished me to receive my money, II voulait que je reguase mon argent, 

It is necessary for him to live well, H feut qu' il vive bien, 

It was necessary for him to live well, B a fellu qu' il vecAt bien. 

It is time for you to read, H est temps que vous lisiez, 

It was time for you to read, II 6tait temps que vous lusaez. 

Remark 2. This tense is also used instead of the present ; that is, it is used when the 
governing clause is present or future, to express a time present or future to it, provided it be 
followed by a conditional expression of past time. 

I doubt whether you would be sick, if Je doute que vous fussiez malade, si 
yon had been prudent, vous 6tiez prudent, 

I doubt his finishing, if he had not been Je doute qu' il finite s' il n' ^tait pas dil- 
diligent, igent, 

I doubt his succeeding without you, Je doute qu' il reussit sans vous.* 

• Sans vous is here an expression of past time, meaning if you did not hdp him. If th« 
speaker mean by sans vous, if you do not kelp him, (an expression of prr p<*i^t time,) the vsrb 
must be present, Je doute qu' il riussisse sans vous. 



SiO 



TUB SESETTSEIOOISI} LESBOS. 



Am, hit. Ufc a^A M a ffHkcnl, 
hhtt acSft iJkc aa ig&oruit doe, 
A tea/. A »ii€>rt <4" ja(«r, 
TUe Hiui. It '» muddr, 
Tbe ^Ml. h w ^astj, 
Tbe •vft»i:«. Docs it anoke ? 
7i9 dare. He dars BotblBg, 
Reamm, Conralt i 



Em. E 1^ CB s^DCffd, 

Euea^cB ywraawi, 

ITae feuHU. Une feuBe de papier, 

La Use. n £ut de b booe, 

L« pm nitr e, fl frit de la pouBKie, 

L^fmaUe. £ii*-«eqii^9fritde1afiimeeT 

Oicr. nw^cmnm. 

La rMMi. CflwalieE la nuBon. 

RzMxxx 3. Attribalet eipnaing a iCaie ofnidDd take d^ beiife the infinitiTe. 



lie m joyoas to »be yon. 

It b Md to Vme that, 

lie b mxTv Uj go awav, 

Imprudence. Imprudent, 

He has the impradeooe to do that, 

Tbe loci:. The key k in the lock, 

Then. Jim he then finished ? 

He dinee regularly at noon, 

A etay. To cure, also to get well, 

He will cure theae paiiente, 

I hope to get weU soon, 

Ton have made a short stay, 

Married. She is married, 

A debt. He is in debt. 

Whoever, Whoever shall ^ that, 

An arrival. Since his arrival, 



D atjofemx da Toaa Toir, 

Heat Iriste ^perdreoda, 

D etAfaehe de partir, 

L" tmpndeMtee, (Can.) Imprudemt, 

D a r impmdenoe de faire oda, 

La eerrure. La def est dans la sermre, 

Done. A-t-D dooc fini ? 

D dime reguUiremuni k midi, 

Un eejour. Guerir, 

n gaM» ees patients, 

J' espere gn^rir bientot, 

Voos aves frit nn ooort sejoor, 

Marie. EUe est mariee, 

Une dette. II est en dette, 

Quieonque. Qnioonqne fas oeki, 



Une arricee. Depnis son arrivee, 
The departure. Before his departore, L<e depart, Avant son depart, 
Will it not be better to laogh than to Est-ee qa' il ne vandra pas raienx rire 



t» weep? 
It win be bettor, 
Go to thy room. Go, 
Have thou. Let us Jiave. Have ye, 
lie tlufu. Let us be. Be ye, 
Take care of thy books, 
T>,*t us take care of these horses, 
Ko attentive. jAii iis be attcntivc. 



qne de plenrer ? 
Ccla vaodra mienz, 

Va a ta chamhre. Va, (imp. oiAUetj) 
Aie. Ayons, Ayez, (imp. of Avoir,) 
Sois. Soyone. Soyez, (imp. of Etre,) 
Ale soln de tes livres, 
Ayons soin de ces chevaox, 
Soyez attentif, Soyons attentiis. 



Doos tlic Frenchman always behave himself well ? Yes, sir ; he 
always acts hkc a wise and prudent man. Does his son live like a 
prudent man ? No, sir ; he hves like an imprudent and ignorant one. 
Wliat makes that noise ? It is the leaves agitated {agitees) by the 
wind. Will you have the goodness to give me a sheet of paper ? 
Ootiamly, sir; take as many a& yow \?\&\vfoT. la it muddy? It is 
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very muddy. Was it not dusty yesterday ? Yes, sir ; the dust rose 
yesterday and penetrated every wLere, but the rain fell (Less, 88, 
Bern. 4) during the whole night, and now it is very muddy. Whence 
comes all this smoke ? This chimney smokes, the wood is green, and 
the room is full of smoke. Would you dare to blame the general ? 
I should dare to blame him if he did me (a) wrong. Does that 
merchant dare much 1 No, sir ; he dares nothing, he will never suc- 
ceed. Ought not one always to consult reason ? Yes, sir ; reason is 
given us to conduct us^ and it is necessary to consult it in every thing. 
Is not your neighbor imprudent ? Yes, sir ; he has had the impru- 
dence to offend all his friend^ Is there a lock to your door ? There 
is one, and I always lock the door when I go to bed. That man is bet- 
ter ; he will get well then ; will he not ? I think that the physician 
will cure him. Do you rise regularly at the same hour every day ? 
Yes, sir ; I go to bed regularly at ten, and I rise regularly at six every 
day. There k a lock then to your door ; where is. the key ? It is in 
the lock. Did your stay in London please {plu) you ? No, sir ; 
tlie stay in Paris pleased me more. 

Will the physician cure your neighbor ? Will he get well ? Is 
your brother married ? How long has he been married ? Is he in 
debt ? Will he ever pay his debts ? Whoever shall do that will be 
punished ; will he not ? Whoever passes that bridge (ce pont) has 
(doit) to pay three cents ; has he not ? Do you go to the post-office 
every day at the arrival of the mail ? On (a) your arrival did you 
come immediately to my house ? After the departure of your brother, 
will you come here ? Did you carry your letters to the post-office 
before the departure of the mail ? Take care of your papers ; will 
you not lose them ? Take care of your books ; had you not better 
put them in the drawer ? Be attentive to what the master says ; are 
you always attentive ? Was the master pleased that I should 
amuse myself in playing ball? lie would like better that thou 
shouldst study; would he not? Was it not necessary that that 
?ick man should take a ride in a carriage? (Less. 71, Hule 11.) 
Was it not suitable that we should take a walk ? It was important 
that you should go to bed early ; was it not ? Was it proper that 
the cliildren should discourse on the merit of their masters ? [In the 
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remainder of this paragraph let each verb be used both in the present 
and in the imperfect subjunctive^ as is driven with the first two ; that 
isy when the verb is given in the present^ let the pupil change the phrase 
also to the imperfect ; and when given in the imperfect^ let him change 
it also to the present,'] Is it possible for me nev^ to be absent? 
[Changed.] Was it possible for me never to be absent ? Was it not 
proper for thee to write? [Changed.] Is it not proper for thee to 
write f Do you wish him to fly ? — Was it not suitable that yon 
should bid adieu to the travelers ? — He wishes you to enjoy good 
health ; does he not ? — Were you afraid thai those sick men would 
die f — Does he think that I consent to his injustice (injustice f) — 
Would you like us to read f — Is it just for you to deceive that 



man 



9 



Has your brother gone up to his room ? {Less. 88, Bule.) He 
went up, but he has come down again. Has your cousin remained in 
Paris? He remained there one month only, {seulement,) and has 
now returned. Where is the workman ; did he not suddenly appear 
to you when you wished to see him ? Yes, sir ; but he has now dis- 
appeared. Were you looking for a trunk which might be aUe to 
contain all your linen ? {Less. 72, Hule.) I was looking for the 
largest that there might be in the store. Is your brother coming? 
Yes, sir ; but I doubt his coming if I had not written hinL {Hem. 2.) 
Did you not go out yesterday, although you were sick? It was 
necessary that we should see the physician ; and he gave us some 
medicine, in order that we might get well. Malek, general of the 
cahf {calife) Mostali, in the last important victory {victoire importante) 
which he gained over the Greeks, made prisoner {prisonnier) their 
emperor, {empereur,) Alexis. Malek asked the prince what treatment 
(traitement) he eicpected from his conqueror {vaingueur.) ** K the 
cahf makes war as a king," answered the emperor, " he will send me 
back {renverra) without ransom ; {rancon;) if he makes it as a 
xnerchant, he will sell me ; if he makes it as a butcher, he will cut my 
tmroat {m* egorgera.) The general, admiring the noble boldness 
fmmdace) of the emperor, sent him back without ransom. 
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98. QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZlfeME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PLUPERFECT. 

Rule. The Pluperfect of the Subjunctive is formed by 
annexing the past participle to the imperfect subjunctive of 
the auxiliary. Thus : 

Nous eussions eu, voua eusaiez eUf ils eussent eUf 

Jefuaw venUf tufuaaea venuy Ufiit venuj 

Nouajuaaionavenua, vcua fuaaiez venita^ Ua fusaent venuat 

Remark 1. When the governing verb is past or conditional, this tense must be used to 
denote a time which is past to the governing verb. 

He was afraid that I had had his pa- H av£ut peur quo je n' euaae eu ses pa- 
pers, piers, 

I feared that thou hadst been siok, Je craignais que tu n' eusset Hi malade, 

I doubted whether he had done it, Je doutais qu' il P edt fait^ 

Did you doubt our having done it? Doutiez-vous que nous 1' eussions fait ? 

I doubted your having done it, Je doutais que vous 1' eussiez faitj 

I liked their having finished, J' aimais qu' ils eussent fini. 

In these examples the governing verb is past, and the time to be expressed is passed to it 
the pluperfect subjunctive is therefore used. 

The learner will observe also, that this tense is used afler the past or the conditional of the 
gOTeming verb, in the sune way as the perfect is aAer the present. Thus : 

Do you think that he has come ? Pensez-vous qu' il soit venu ? 

Did you think thaj I had come ? Pensiez-vous que ^efusse venu ? 

I do not think that he has come, Je ne pense pas qu' il soit venu, 

I did not think that thou hadst come, Je ne pensais pas que tu fusses venu, 

I do not think that he has departed, Je ne pense pas qu' il soit parti, 

I did not think that he had departed, Je ne pensab pas qu' il f&t parti, 

It is time that we had arrived, II est temps que nous soyons arrives, 

It was time that we had arrived, H etait temps que nous fussions arrives, 

He fears that you may have died, II craint que vous ne soyez marts, 

He feared that you had died,, II craignait que vous nefussiez marts. 

We like their having returned, Nous aimons qu' ils soient re venus, 

We liked their having returned. Nous aimions qu' ilsfussent revenus. 

Remark 2. This tense is also used instead of the perfect ; that is, it is used when the gov- 
erning clause is present or future, to express a time passed to it, provided it be followed bj a 
conditional expression ofpast time. 
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I doubt your haviug been Kck, if you bad Je doute que toos eusaiez He nuQade, a 
been prudent, toob STiex et6 pmd^it^ 

I doubt his having finished, if he had Je doute qu' il eiit fini, a' H n' avait pas 

nut been industrious, ^t6 indnstoienx, 

I doubt his having succeeded without 

Jc doute qu' il eiU reuBti sans tobs, 

n y a deux heores que j' ai fini, 
II y a deux ans que je n' y ai 6te. 



you. 
It is two hours since I finished, 
It is two years since I was there, 



Remark 3. Que used as above, muat be followed by ne 
negative in English. 



the phrase can be made 



It \h nri liour since I dined, 

It is a month since I saw him, 

A turn. Each one in his turn, 

I will go away presently y 

Like. lie acta like his brother, 

What is that good for 1 

It is g«x)d for notliing, 

To fiy. He runs away, 

You run away. They run away, 

To hid adieu. Tie bids us adieu, 

Youth. During his youth. 

Old age, 

In extreme old age. 

He writes extremely fast, 

Tlie length. Tlie height. 

It is sixty feet long and forty high, 

A toell. Depth, 

This well is very deep, 

The souL The soul is immortal, 

A philosopher, A true philosopher, 

A preceptor. An able preceptor. 

The exercise. He takes exercise, 

I know*the honesty of his soul, 

A moment. Only, 

Stop only a moment, 

He is prisoner on parole. 



B y a une henre que j' ai dln6, 

n y a on mob que je ne 1' ai tu,* 

Un tour, Chaeun k son tour, 

Je m' en irai tout-d4' heure, 

Comme. H agit oomme son frere, 

A quoi tela est-il bon ? 

Ce n' est bon k rien, 

ST enfuir. H s' enfuit, 

Vous vous enfnyez. lis s' enfuient. 

Dire adieu. H nous dit adieu, 

I^ jeunesse. Pendant sa jeunesse, 

La vieillesse, 

Dans une extrSme vieiUesse, 

n ecrit extrSmement vite. 

La longueur, long. La hauteur, haut. 

Me a soixante pieds de longueur (de long) 

et quarante de hauteur, (de haut,) 
Un pvits. .^ La profondeur, 
Ce puits a bien de la profondeur, 
L' ame, (fem.) L' kme est immortelle, 
Un philosophe. Un vrai philosophe, 
Un pricepteur. Un prec^pteur habile, 
L' exercice, (mas.) D fait de 1* exeroice, 
Je connais V honniteti de son ame, 
Un moment. Seulement, 
Kestez seulement un moment, 
H est prisonnier ear parole. 



* In the first of these sentences, we can not properly say, It is an hmtr that I have not 
dined; bat in the second, we may say, Jt is a month that I have not seen him. 8o in the 
former, we can not say. It is two hours that I have not finished; but we can say. It is ttes 
years fkat I have not been there. 
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Why do you not recite your lesson ? I sliall recite in iny turn. 
Has not your turn come already ? No, sir ; but it will come soon. 
Why do you not write your exercise ? I have written it as you see. 
Do you always write like that ? I sometimes write better, and I fre- 
quently write worse. What is that gun good for ? It is good to kill 
birds and squirrels. Is that boy good for any thing ? He is good to 
make fires and sweep the rooms. Why do those children run away ? 
They run away because they are afraid. Does the traveler set out soon ? 
Yes, sir ; he has just bid adieu to his friends. Has old age always 
more reason than youth ? No, sir ; youth has sometimes as much 
(of it) as old age. That house is extremely large ; what length has 
it ? It is a hundred feet long and fifty high. How deep is (quelle 
profandeur a) that well ? It is more than sixty feet deep. Do we 
understand the operations {operations) of the soul ? No, sir ; we can 
not understand them perfectly. Is your preceptor learned and wise ? 
Yes, sir ; he is a true philosopher. Can one learn French by rules 
{regies) only? No, sir; no language is learned {Less, 11, Rule HI.) 
without much exercise. Have the prisoners escaped ? Yes, sir ; they 
escaped from prison {prison) last night. 

Can you not stop here a moment ? Do those soldiers exercise 
every day ? Do you believe that the soul is inunortal ? Do you be- 
lieve that the works of men are immortal ? What philosopher was 
the preceptor of Alexander {Alexandre) the Great? What is the 
length and height of this wall {ce mur ?) Is that well more than 
forty feet deep ? That horse runs extremely fast ; does he belong to 
you ? Have you just bid adieu to your friends ? Did you speak to 
me before I had spoken to you ? {Less, 12, Rule HI.) Did you do 
good to your neighbor, although he had done evil to you ? We paid 
that man, although we had not promised it ; did we not ? Did your 
friend suppose that you had been sick ? Did you think that they had 
pretended to be sick ? Although I had gone out, my door was not 
locked ; was it ? You did not go to the general's until he had returned 
from Paris ; did you ? Yesterday that boy entered our house, although 
we had gone to bed ; did he not ? Did they think that you had risen? 
Did your uncle approve of his sons having gone to the theatre ? Is 
i fifteen minutes since it struck two ? {Less, 88, Class II.) It is two 
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days since the dock struck ; have they not forgotten to wind it up ? 
Is it an hour since you redted ? Is it two months since you have 
been to school ? [In the remainder of this paragraph, let each verb 
be used both in the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive, as is given with 
the first /tro.] Do you beheve that I have done that injustice ? 
[Changed^ Did you believe that I had done that injustice? Did 
you fear that your brother had not learned his lesson? [Changed^ 
Do you fear that he has not learned his lesson ? Do you approve of 
our having used your umbrella ? — Did the master doubt your hav- 
ing learned the lesson ? — Does your cousin deny that you have redted 
it ? — Did your uncle disapprove of your cousins having gone to the 
theatre ? — Do you know any one who has learned more than your 
friend ? 

Your father came down from his room once ; has he not gone up 
to it again {remontS ?) He went up again and has again come down. 
Does the master grant you much time to play ? We can always play, 
provided that we have finished our lessons. Has your friend suc- 
ceeded in paying that man for his house ? Yes, sir ; but I doubt his 
having succeeded, {Rem. 2,) if you had not lent him some money. 
Do you always rise early in the morning ? I always rise early in the 
morning, provided I go to bed early. How far will you go ? I shall 
go as far as New York. Did not those men run away the other day 
as soon as they had seen the enemy ? They ran away before the 
enemy had come. Is not your brother loved by his master ? (Less. 
60, Rem. 1.) Yes, sir ; and my cousin is often punished by his. 

General Daumesnil commanded the place of Yincennes, when the 
Russians and the armies (armSes) of the alUes {allies) rendered them- 
selves masters of Paris in eighteen hundred and fourteen. The cita- 
del {la citadelle) of Vincennes being only (a) three miles from Paris, 
the allies believed that it would be easy for them to take it. The 
Russians summoned Daumesnil several times to surrender (rendre) the 
place, but the French general, who had lost a 1^ in the campaign of 
Russia, answered them always with Hveliness : {gatte :) "I have left my 
left leg in your country ; send it back {renvogez) to me, and I will 
surrender to you my place." 

A thief having introduced himself during the night into the room 
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of a poor man, was looking for something to steal, but found noth- 
ing. The poor man, who was not sleeping, said to him laughing : 
" Thou hast mistaken, my friend, in coming during the night to look for 
something here, where I can find nothing during the day." 



94. QUATRE-VINGT-QUATORZlfeME LEgON. 

SUBJUNCTITB, O OK NECTION OF TENSES. 

The learner has now seen, in the last four lessons, thai the various tenses of the subjunc* 
live are used according to the following general 

Rule. When the time of the governing clause is present 
or future, the present of the subjunctive is used to denote a 
time which is present or future to it, and the perfect to denote 
a time which is past : but, when the time of the governing 
clause is past or conditional, the imperfect is used to denote a 
time which is present or future to it, and the pluperfect to 
denote a time which is past : Thus : 

I doubt whether he goes there, ( 

I doubt whether he wiU go there, | J* ^"""^ 1°' ^ "'^ ^' 

I shall doabt whether he goes there, ( 

I .hall doubt whether he will go there, | J" ^°"*«"" 1°' '^ "'"' ^ 

I doubt whether he has gone there, Je doute qu^ il aoit alle I^, 

I shall doubt whether he has gone there, Je douterai qn' il aoit alle 1^, 

I doubted whether he went there, Je doutais qn^ il aU&t la, 

I have doubted whether he would go there, J' ai doute qu' il allot lii, 

I bad doubted whether he had gone there, J' avais doute qu' il fiHt alii ]ky 

I should doubt whether he had gone there, Je douterais qu' il fiU alii UL 

The learner baa seen also the following three exceptions to the above rule. 

Ezo. 1. The present subjunctive is used after the past indefinite followed by the conjunc- 
tions, q^n que, pour que, de erainte que, depeur que, quoique, bien que. 

I have written in order that he come, J' ai 6crit afin qu' il vienne. 

Exc. 2. After a present, the imperfect is used instead of the present, and the plvperfect 
instead of the perfect, when followed by a conditional expression of past time. 
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I doubt hb taooeeding without yn, Je doute qn' il rhunt wtam yoob, 
I doubt his having sQOceedcd without yon, Je donte qu' n tiU remn stt 



Exe. 8. Unf* also aUowi the tmplojmeDt of the perfect MtjnnetiTe after the peat nv 

definite. 



Has there ever been a man who labored 

more ? 
Tlie 8hop. A grocer's shop, 
Hie 9ound. The bell, 
I hoar the sound of the b^ 
Tlie fist A blow with the fist, 
A glance, A kiekf 
A blow with a stick, 
A blow with an az, 
Cast a glance on that, 
Obedient. She b obedient, 
Disobedient. He is disobedient, 
I have taken it in order to read it, 



Ya-t-il jamais cu on homme qui ait plos 

travaille ? 
La boutique. Unc bontiqne d' Spicier, 
I^ 9on. La clochej 
J* entends le son de la doehe, 
Le poing. Un coup de poing, 
XJa coup d' ail, Un coup de pied, 
Un coup de baton, 
Un coup de hache, 
Jetez un coup d' ocil snr cela, 
Obeitsant. Elle est obeissantc, 
Deeobeissant. II est d^sobdissant, 
Je V ai pris qfin de le lire. 



RsMASx 1. Pom- takee the definite article before the names of all countries except Fkvice. 



Tie Rcti out for England and Italy, 
He has set out fbr Franco, 
A debtor. He is my debtor, 
A creditor. He is your creditor, 



II part pour V Angleterre ct pour V Italie, 
II est parti pour France, 
Un debiteur. II est mon d^itenr, 
Un creancier. JX est votro cr^ancier. 



RsMARK 2. When a noun of place cornea between aUer and the infinitive, the latter ia pre- 
ceded by pour. 

Je vais an marchu pour achcter du 
I am going to the market to buy fruit, /. .. 

I am going home to sec my friend, Je vais chez mm pour voir mon ami. 

The breadth, La largeur, 

A dozen, Une douzaine, (de before noun,) 

The thickness. The eireumference, U Spaisseur, (fern.) La eirconfirence. 

That house is sixty feet long by forty Cettc maison a soixante pieds de longueur 

wide, sur quarante de largeur, 

Tliat stone is two feet in thickness and Cette pierre a deux pieds d' ^paissenr et 

ten in circumference, dix de circonference, 

A score, A score of eggs, Une vingtaine. Une vingtaine d' anuh, 

Rbmark 3. Pour aUer must be used after sortir, when we expreaa the purpoae of one's 
going out. 



I am going out for wood, 
He is going out for wine, 
To obey. Obey God, 



Je SOTS pour aller chercher du bois, 
II sort pour aller chercher du vin, 
Obeir d. Obdissez k Di^u, 
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He obeys the master, H obeit au makre, 

The newspaper f La gazette^ le joturnal, 

He reads the newspaper, II lit (la gazette) le journal. 

RncA&K 4. A Doun used like an adjective in tlie predicate omits the indefinite utide. 

He is an Englishman, II est Anglais, 

That man is a soldier, Get homme est soldat, 

I am a christian^ Je suis chretien, 

Let U9 know. Know ye, Sachons. SacheZj (imper. of SavoiPy) 

Be 80 kind as. Please, Veuillez. Vctt»7Z«2r 6»tfw,(im. of VbuZoir,) 

Know your lesson. Let us know ii, Sachez yotre le^on. Sachons-la, 

Please to listen to me, Veuillez bien m' eeouter, 

A hoTBe-ehoe. To shoe a horae^ Un fer a eheval, Ferrer un cheval. 

As soon as your neighbor had risen yesterday did he open his shop ? 
No, sir ; as soon as he had risen he breakfasted and read the news- 
paper, after that he opened his shop. I hear the sound of the bell ; 
why does it ring ? It rings because it is twelve o'clock. Has the 
master given that boy a blow with his fist ? No, Mr ; he has given 
him some blows with a stick. Why has he beaten him ? Because 
he gave his companion a blow with his fist. Why do you give that 
dog a kick ? Because he is always here in the room, and I wish him 
to go away. Cast a glance on this writing ; have you seen it ? Yes, 
sir ; it is beautiful ; my cousin wrote {faite) it. Have you cast a glance 
upon the newspapers ? No, sir ; I have not seen the newspapers to-day. 
Is that boy obedient ? No, sir ; he is very disobedient ; he obeys no 
one. Does he not obey the master ? No, sir ; he obeys neither the 
master nor his father. Have you come here in order to read these 
newspapers ? No, sir ; I have come in order to borrow some ; (of 
them ;) please to lend me this one. Do you depart to-day for Eng- 
land or for France ? I depart for Spain. Is that man your creditor ? 
No, sir ; he is my debtor. How far are you going? I am going as 
far as Boston, in order to see my friends. Have you a dozen apples ? 
Yes, sir ; I have more than a score. 

Are you going to the grocer's shop in order to buy coffee ? What 
is the breadth of that stone ? What is its thickness ? Is it more 
than twelve feet in circumference ? Are you going out to look for a 
carriage ? Are you going out for water ? Is your neighbor a Chris- 
tian ? Is that man a Frenchman ? Is he a merchant ? Please to 
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lend rac your pen-knife a moment ; have you not one ? Is it just that 
this workman should do more labor than that one ? Was it just 
that he should do more f Does the master desire scholars who come 
to school early ! {Less. 72, Rule 3.) Did he not desire those who 
would come early ? We have come late ; does he think that wc 
came early ? Did he think that we came early ? [In the remainder 
of this paragraph, let each verb be used in the four tenses, the present, 
imperfect, perfect and pluperfect subjunctive, as is here given vith the 
first.] Do you wish me to «ee your friend ? [Chanped.'] Do you think 
thai I have seen }nmi [Changed,] Did you think that I saw him? 
[Changed.] Did you think that I had seen him? Do you fear that 
he will go? [Change to the other three tenses.] Do you believe that 
ho is writing ? Behave in such a way that you may be re- 
spected. Does your mother disapprove of your going to the 

theatre ? Does the master like his scholars to ti^nVe their exer- 
cises without a fault ? He denies that thou receivest his 

letters ; does he not ? 

Have you not given that boy some money in order that he may go 
to the theatre ? (Exc. 1.) No, sir ; I have ^ven him some that he 
may do my work. Why have you given him medicine ? I have 
given him some for fear of his being sick. Will you take the doctor's 
medicine ? We have taken it although we do not get well. Do you 
doubt my learning my lesson ? I doubt your learning it if you had 
not studied last night. {Bxc. 2.) Do you doubt our having paid 
the merchant ? I doubt your having paid him if you had not met 
your debtor. Has not that man much merit ? Yes, sir ; there has 
never been a man who has done more good in this village. (Exc. 3.) 

A poor comedian, (comedien,) who had much wit, but little money 
to pay for his dinner, went to make a visit to a banker celebrated for 
{banquier cilebre par) his riches and his avarice, {avarice,) and pro- 
posed {proposa) to him an operation {operation) where there was, he 
said, a hundred thousand francs to be gained {h gagner.) The banker, 
who was going to seat himself {se mettre) at the table, invited the 
comedian to dine; the latter accepted. After dinner, the banker 
asked the comedian some particulars regarding {des details sitr) the 
operation of which ho had spoken. " Sir," said the comedian to 1 :im, " I 
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have been told, that you give two huDdred thousand francs as a doweiy 
{en niariage) to your daughter. Well, I {moi je) will take her for 
half of that sum ; it is then clear that, in granting me the hand of your 
daughter, you gain a hundred thousand francs.** 



95. QUATRE-VINGT-QUINZlfcME LEgON. 

IMPERATIVE AND INFINITIVE M00D8. 

Thb Impkrativb Mood for the first and second person of all French verbs (except avoir, 
itre and allevy given Less. 92, and savoir and vouloir^ Less. 94,) was given Less. 64. We 
ma> now add that the third person singular and plural is always the same as in the prflmit 
subjunctive. Thus : 

Let him study. Let them study^ Qu^ U itudie. Qu* ils etudient, 

Let him come. Let them come, Qu' il vienne. Qu' ils viennent, 

Let him see. Let them see, Qu' il voie. Qu' ils voient, 

Let him read. Let them read, Qa' il Use. Qu' ils lisent, 

Let him go away. Let them go away, Qu' il s' en aille. Qu' Us s' en aiUent, 

Come here. Let us go to school, Viens ici. Allons k V 6cole, 

Let him hold these horses, Qu' il tienne ces ohevaux. 

Let them pick up the apples, Qu' ils ramassent^les pommcs. 

Come and see me to-morrow, Venez me voir demain. 

Rkmark 1. When of two imperatives connected together in English, the second ezpresMi 
the purpose of the first, it is rendered in French by the infinitive. 

Let him come and do my work, Qu' il vienne faire mon ouvrage, 

Let them go and see their friends, Qu' ils aillent voir leurs amis. 

Rbmark 2. The infinitive mood, when its use would be attended with no ambiguity, ta to 
be preferred to the indicative and subjunctive as more concise and elegant Hence vetlMi 
which govern the subjunctive with a change of subject in the second verb, generally take the 
infinitive when the subject remains the same. 



He desires that you may succeed, II desire que vous i 

He desires that he may succeed, II desire reussir,* 

To approach. Bring the table near, Approcher. Approchez la table, 

To draw near. Draw near the fire, S^ approcher. Approchez-vous dn feo, 

To withdraw. Withdraw from the fire, jS' iloigner. feloignez-vous du feu, 



• In the former of these phrases, as the subject of the second verb (wu«) is different firom 
that of the first, (i7,) the infinitive can not be used ; but, in the second where there is no sub- 
ject but «, it is preferred. It would be inelegant and often equivocal to say, H disire qu* tt 
r4w(9fs»e. 

IS 
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He iqpproaches it, I withdraw from it, 
To dance. She danoes with grace, 
To ceaee. He ceases to speak, 

Rbmabk 3. CeucTf oter, pottvoir and aavoir, when negatiye, sometimes omit <nw 



D s' en appjoohe, je m' eat 41oigiie, 
Danser, EQe danse avec grace. 
Cesser, {de bef. infl) H cease de parler 



The fever has not ceased, 

I can not do that, 

Above. He is up stairs, 

Below. She is down stairs, 

As usual. Usually, 

Earlier than usual, 

To recollect, 

I recoUcot the facts, 

He has recalled them. 

To take into one^s head, to think of, 

He plans nothing, 

He took it into his head to rob me. 

The toilet. He has made his toilet. 

He frightens the boy, 

He frightens hun, 

The class. The first class, 

The nation. The nation is powerful, 

To talk. They talk of business, 

The voice. Aloud, 

It is necessary to speak aloud, 

The diameter. One foot in diameter, 



La fievre n' est pas cess^, 

Je ne saurais faire cela. 

En haut, n est en haut. 

En has. EUe est en has, 

Comme d V ordinaire, V ordinaire, 

De meUleure heure qu' k V ordmairo, 

Se rappeler, (de before infinitive,) 

Je me rappelle les &its, 

H se les est rappeles, 

S^ aviser de, 

H ne s' aviso de rien, 

n s' est avis6 de me voler, 

La toilette. H a £ut sa toilette, 

Ti fait peur k ce gar9on, 

n lui fiiit peur, 

La classe. La premiere dasse. 

La nation. La nation est puissante. 

Causer. lis causent d' affiiires, 

La voix. Haut, a haute voix, 

H faut parler haut, (or k haute voix,) 

Le diamitre. Un pied de diametre. 



Remark 4. In the compound tenses of a' en aller, en must precede the auxiliary. 



He has gone away, 

They have gone away, 

You had gone away, 

We shall have gone away, 

Does he hope that I have gone away ? 

He hopes that you have gone away, 

Go (thou) away. Go (you) away, 

A fly. A common fly, 

A ncedU, A pin, 

SimUar, 

He is quite similar to his brother, 



D s' en est all^, 

lis s' en sent all^, 

Vous vous en ^tiez alles, 

Nous nous en serons alles, 

Espere-t-O que je m' en sois alle ? 

II espcre que vous vous en 6tes alle, 

Va-t* en. Allez-vous-en, 

Une mouche. Une mouche commune, 

Une aiguille. Une epingle, 

Semhlahle, 

n est tout-^-£Bdt semblable k son frere. 



Remark 5. 
infinitive. 



The past participle annexed to the infinitive of the auxiliary forms the pasl 



A^r having finished, 
Befyre baring gone there, 



Apres avoir fini, 
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What (will it be necessary) must I do to-morrow ? To-morrow mon^ 
mg thoa wilt go first to the house of the principal of the college, (princi' 
pal du college^ to carry to him an invitation {yavitatUm) to the ball 
which will take place next week ; and then thou wilt return home 
for (pour prendre) my little niece, and thou wilt conduct her to the den* 
tist's ; in the afternoon thou wilt mount on horseback, and accompany 
{accompagneras) my sister as &r as the dty. Is that all, sir ? It is all 
Very well, your orders shall be executed {exScuUs,) Thou wilt not 
forget to take the best horses, in order that you may be able to be back 
{de retour) at six. Draw near the ^e ; are you not cold ? No, sir ; 
I am too warm ; I like better to withdraw from it. Why did you 
withdraw from the company last night ? I withdrew from it because 
it did not please me. Do you like to dance better than to talk ? 
Sometimes I like to talk better than to dance. Is your brother up 
stairs ? No, sir ; he is in the room below. "yVhere can I find your 
cousin ? Gro (montez) up stairs and knock at the first door to the left. 
Do you wish me to go to the market this morning as usual ? Yes ; 
and I wish you to return earlier than usual. Do you recollect 
your visit to Mr. White's in London ? I recollect all the circumstan- 
ces {circonstances) perfectly, and my stay at his house. 

Where will you go after having made your toilet ? How many 
times a day does that lady make her toilet ? What has frightened 
the cat ? Does not the dog frighten that little girl ? How many 
classes are there in your school ? Is yours the first class ? Is Eng- 
land a more powerful nation than France ? Is Russia the most pow 
erful nation of Europe ? That young lady has danced all the evening , 
is she not fatigued ? Will not that man cease to talk of his affairs ? 
Has he not talked all the evening without ceasing ? That tree is six 
feet in diameter and almost twenty in circumference; is it not? 
What is the diameter of that globe ? Are there more fiies in autumn 
than in summer ? Have not some flies four wings ? Does that tailor 
use more pins than needles? I wish for ten dozen pins and two 
dozen needles ; have you so many ? Is your house similar to mine ? 
Is it quite similar ? That man does not cease to work from morning 
to night ; what is he doing ? I wish for the servant ; is he above or 
below ? Does that scholar recite well as usual ? Do you recollect 
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all that he has said ? In order to kam Fteachj is it necessaiy to 
speak it aload ? Are those diildreii playing pins ? (Zen. 90, JSem, 2.) 
Had we not hetter pay the man fw his carriage ! 

After having hreakiasted did yon not go to the post-offioe ? No, 
sir ; the mail had not arrived. Do yon always put your money in 
your trunk ? No, sir ; I often put it in ray pocket. Are you tired ? 
Yes, sir ; I wish to hreathe here a moment Do you take a walk every 
morning ? Yes, sir ; and I take a ride on horseback every evening. 
That man flatters himself that he knows French ; do you believe that 
he knows it perfectly ? He knows how to write and speak it a little. 
Do you wish for a coat in the English fashion ? No, sir ; I wish one 
in the French fashion. 

A doctor very avaricious was called to attend {pour s<ngner) the 
sick wife of a poor man; the latter believing that he perceived 
{Rem, 2) that the doctor was afrsud that he would not be {Rem. 2) 
paid for (i^) his trouble, said to him : ^ I have ten pounds sterling ; 
{sterlings ;) and if you kill or cure my wife, I will give them to you." 
The woman died. Some days after the doctor went to claim 
{rieldmer) the ten pounds sterling. The poor widower {veuf) asked 
him if he had killed his wife. " No," answered the doctor. " Have you 
cured her ?" " No." "Then you have no right {droit) to that sum, and 
I think it {trouve) very astonishing that you should come to claim it.** 



96. QUATRE-VINGT-SEIZlfeME LEgON. 

PAST PARTICIPLE, ETC. 

The learner is now familiar with the rule, that the past participle formhig part of a tranH- . 
tive verb agrees with its direct object, if that object precede ; but if the object do not precede, 
it remains unvaried. This rule requires further explanation. 

Rbmark 1. The past participle of impersonal verbs is never varied, as : 

The rain which has been, La pluie qu' ilafait^ (natfaite,) 

Tlie heats which there have been, Les chaleurs qu» il y a tfu, (not «tt««.) 

^'MARK Z Sometimes the infinitive mood \» iVi^t t«*1 object of the participle, whsa the 
'*V//*h /earner /sapt to regard it as the nonti or pxowcau. 
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That song is beautiful ; Bare you heard Oette ohaii809 est belle ; V avez-vous 

it sung? etUendu (not entendue) chanter ?* 

I have heard it read, Je V ai entendu (not entendue) lire, 

He made them run, D les a fait (not faits) oourir. 

Rbmark a Bometimes also tbe close of the sentence preceded by que is the object of the 
participle, when the learosr is apt to regard it as the pronoun. 

The letters which I ka&m that you re- Lea lettrea que j'ai siif que vons re- 
ceived, * ceviez, • 

The firiends which ^I heard that you Lea amis que j'ai entendu f dire que 
had, Yous aviez. 

RsMAaK 4> JH and on^ equivalent to ^possessive, are rendered in French bj de. 

The inhabitanii in our village, Les habitants de notre village, 

The greatest man in England, Le plus grand honmie d^ Angleterre, 

To measure. He measures this jieZ(2, Mesurer. H mesure ce cAamp, 

An excuse. He makes excuses, Une excuse, II fait des excuses, 

To melt. Batter melts quick, Fondre, Le beurre se fond vite. 

To load, to charge^ Charger , (de before noun a|id infinitive,) 

A vessel loaded with salt, Tin navire charg6 de sel, 

A pane of glass. That pane is broken, line vitre. Gette vitre est cas^e, 

A wall. A wall two feet thick, Un mur. Un mur ^pais de deux, pieds, 

He enjoys a good reputation, H jouit d» une bonne reputation^ 

To explain. To instruct, Expliquer. Instruire, (d before inf.) 

I can not explain that, Je ne peux expliquer cela. 

Ice-cream, La creme glacee, la crhne d, la glace. 

The gotemment. Science. Le gouvemement. La science, 

He instructs the prince in the science of II instniit le prince dans la science du 

government, gouvemement. 

To express. To instruct, Exprimer. Enseigner, (d before inf.) 

He teaches his pupils to express their II enseigne k ses Aleves k exprimer leurs 

ideas, idees, 

To threaten, Menacer, (de before infinitive and noun,) 

He threatens me, II me menace, 

I 

* The literal rendering of these phrases according to their grammatical relations, is : Have 
you heard sing it 7 I have heard read it. He has made run them. We may ask in the first 
sentence; heard tohcUl Not the song, but the singing of it In the second, / Aara heard 
what J Net the song, but the reading of it. In the third, he made what? Not them, but 
their running. The infinitive, therefore, in such sentences is the object, and the participle 
remains unchanged. 

t To ascertain the object in the former of these sentences, we ask the question : I knew 
what t Not the letters ; but that you received them ; and, in the latter, I heard what? Not 
the friends ; but, that you had them. The close of the sentence is tbe object in each, and the 
participle is unvaried. 
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Rbxark 5. The lenrner win perceive fironi the meanios of the foUowing ▼erhs and em 
jiinctk^ that they govern the aobjancti**. 

Approuver. To approve, Meriier. To deterve^ 

8' e tanner. To wonder ,' Prier, To pray, 

Encore que. Though, Nonobatant que. Notwithstanding that, 

Loin que. Far from. Pour peu que. However UttUy 

Non que, non pas que» Not that, Sane que. Wtthntt, 

Soit que. Whether, SuppoeS que. 'tSuppoee that^ 

Do ycmtpproTe afhi.iiuikmgexou.es? Est^q»ejou8apppouvezqu'a/iiswd« 

He dercnred that we should instniot bim, II m^ritait que nous Vifutruisieeione, 
He wonders that yon bayo taught that D s' ^tonne que vous ayez enseigne les 

cliild tlio sciences, sciences k oet enfant, 

I prayed him to load his tcsscI soon, Je V ai pri6 de charger bientdt son navire, 
He prayed thf^t I would explain to him II pria que je ltd expliquasae notre 

our government, gouvemement. 

Although he is young, he is wise. Encore qn' 11 eoit jetme, Q est sage. 

Far from being ricb, be is poor, Loin qn 'il soit ricbe, il est pauvre. 

Not that we feared that, Non que nous ayons eraint cela, 

Notwithstanding be is well instmctod, Nonobstant qu'il soit bien instmit^il ne 

be can not express bis ideas, peut exprimer ses idees. 

Without studying mucb will yon bare Sans quo vous Studiex beaucoup aurec- 

much science 7 vous beaucoup de savoir ? 

Whether yon are right or wrong, Soit que vous ayez raison ou tort, 

However little I drink it hurts mo, Pour peu que je boive cela me fJEut mal, 

He is under constraint, II est a la gSne, 

I was at my ease, J' etais sans gine. 

k 

Good morning, sir ; I bave the honor to salute you ; how have you 
been since I saw you ? (Less, 93, Hem. 3.) Very well, I thank you. 
And you ? The best in the world. How did you sleep last night f 
So so ( Comme ga.) The thunder disturbed (derangi) me a little in 
(de) my sleep. Howl Did it then thunder? I heard nothing. 
You sleep then very soundly (pro/ondement,) Yes ; above all in my 
first sleep. Is your brother the best scholar in Mr. B.'s school ? His 
master thinks that he is one of the best Has the distance from here 
to your house been measured ? No, sir ; but it will be measured soon. 
Has the snow melted at the north ? It has not all melted yet. Does 
the snow melt at the south as soon as it has fallen ? At New Orleans 
it hardly ever snows, and when it does, the snow usually (ordinaire- 
fnent) melts as soon as it Ixaa M\eii. "WVi^t qltq those sailors dcnng ? 
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They are loading that vessel! With what do they load it ? They 
load it with sugar, flour, and hams. Did the servant break thone 
panes of glass ? Yes, sir ; he broke them in washing them. Is that 
wall more than two feet thick ? It is two feet and a half thick, and 
ten feet high. Is doctor Brown the best physician in your village ? 
He has the best reputation, but I prefer doctor Smith. 

Are there not some passages (passages) of Milton difficult to ex- 
plain? Does your master explain all that you wish? Are the 
Americans well instructed in the science of government ? Do they 
teach all the dumb (muets) to express their ideas with their fingers ? 
What do they teach your brother ? Do they teach him French and 
Spanish ? Did your father approve of the mason's having built that 
wall ? Was he not astonished that we had broken so many panes 
of glass ? How does the master explain this passage of Virgil 
( Virgile ?) Do most men desire to instruct themselves ? Did you 
write that letter ? Did you see it written ? Did you hear it read ? 
Did you see it carried to the post-office ? Did you break those panes 
of gRss ? Did you see them broken ? I have come to borrow the 
books which I knew that you had ; are you willing to lend them to 
me ? Have the heats that there have been, injured the cotton ? 
Although one had threatened that boy with blows of a stick he did 
not obey ; did he ? Far from the master's threatening to punish that 
boy, he praised him ; did he not ? We shall do our duty whether 
you threaten us or not ; is it {Less, 40, Rem, 2) not just ? Take good 
care of your books, and be always attentive to what the master says 
are you always attentive ? 

The sacred {saintes) writings of the Jews (Juifs) relate {racontent) 
that the prophet Elijah, {prophete Elie^ in the deserts of mount {moni) 
Sinai, asked God to appear to him. Immediately the earth shook, 
(«* ebranlay) but God was not in the earthquake ; {tremblement de 
terre ;) a hurricane (un ouragan,) arose, but the hurricane did no* 
mark (marqua) the approach (approche) of God ; finally a gentle zephyi 
(zepkir) was felt, {se Jit sentir,) and God manifested {manifesta) him 
self in the zephyr ; such, also, did he manifest himself in Jesus. 

Voltaire and Piron had been invited to pass some weeks in a cast 
(un chdteau.) These two celebrated writers (celebres Scrivains 
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amused themselves sometimes in composing little epigrams {epi- 
grammes) against eacli other. (Less, 76.) One day Piron wrote on the 
door of Voltaire, Bofftie {Coguin,) The author (auteur) of the Hen- 
riade, thinking that Piron was the inventor (inventeur) of this new 
kind (js^enre) of epigram, went to his room {ckez lui,) " What happy 
chance (hasard) procures {procure) me the pleasure and the honor 
of seeing you?" said Piron to him. "Sir," answered Voltwre, "I 
saw your name on my door, and come to return you tny visit." 

An Englishman, on his first visit in France, met in the streets of 
Calais a very young child who spoke the French fluently. " Good 
heavens 1 (Mon Dieu !) is it possible," cried he, " that even the chil- 
dren here speak French with purity" (jmreie !) 



9T. QUATRE-VINGT-DIX-SEPnfcME LEgON. 

ADVERBS, NEGATIVES, ETC. 

Rbmark 1. The pupil, no doubt, has already observed that adverbs are often formed by 
adding ment to the adjective, with such other changes as the round may require. Must Eng- 
lldi adverbs in /y, formed from adjectives, have corresponding adverbs in French in ment 
formed also from ac(jectives. Tha« : 

Quiet, Quietly, Tranquille. Tranquillement, 

Honest. Honettlyy Honnete. Honnitementy 

Entiro. Entirely y <> Entier. Entierementy 

Equal. EqttaUyy kgal. kgalementy 

Ordinary. Ordinarilyy Ordinaire. Ordinairementy 

Polite. Politelyy Poli. Poliment. 

Rbmakk 2. Prepositions, compounded wiih d, are generally followed by de ; as, 

Armmd. Beside. Even withy Autour de. Ji c6te de. A fleur de, 

Beyond. Above. Unknown tOy Au-deld de. Au-dessus de. A V insu de. 

Rbmark 3. In interrogations and exclamations, where the subjunctive is used according 
BO JZem. 2, Len.72; that is, after a relative, with an antecedent implying comparison, pas 
or jMinl may be omitted. 

Ib there a man who knows not that ? "Y a-t-il im homme qui ne saohe cela ) 
Have you a friend who is not mine ? Avez-vous mi ami que ne soit des mie^*^ T 
In answering a question, jMn'nf may be used alone ; pas can not 

Do you wish for some T No, Est-ce que vous en voulez ? Point, 

Are you angry ? No, Est-oe que vous ^tes fach^ ? Pomt, 
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And I dUo, And they oZm, 
And he also. And she also, 
An herb^ grass. Dry grass, 
To awake. To arouae^ 
To awake, 

The least noise wakes him, 
I awoke at five o'dook, 
A verb. A substantive, 
To prepare. He prepares* the dinner, 
Masculine. Feminine, 
Tolerably. To dream, 
He dreams all night, 
He goes to the dancing-school, 
The strawberry. The cherry, 
The author. The poet. 
That anthor is a poet, 
A marriage. To delay. 
He has delayed too long to come. 
To pour. Pour me some water, 
To confess. He confesses his crime, 
The mistress. The schoolmistress, 
A story. A wheel, 
A two-story house, 
A four-wheel carriage. 
Between. Between us. 
Beer. A heer-glass, 
A wine-glass. 

To employ to advantage. He employs 
his talents to advantage, 



Et moi aussi. Et eux aussi, 

£t lui aussi. Et elle aussi, 

Une herbe. L' herbe seche, 

Eveiller. Reveiller, 

S^ iveiller, se reveiller, 

Le moindre hruit V 6yeille, 

Je me suis ^veill^ k cinq heureu, 

Un verbe. Un substantif, 

Pr Sparer. II prepare le diner, 

Masculin. Feminin, 

Passablement. RSver, {d hefure noun,) 

D reve toute la nuit, 

n va 4 P ecole de danse, 

Ia /raise. La cerise, 

U auteur, (masculine,) Le poete. 

Get auteur est poete, 

Un mariage. Tarder, (d bef. infinitive,) 

n a trop tardS k venir, 

Verser. Versez-moi de V eau, 

Confesser. II confesse son crime, 

La maitresse. La maitresse d' 6cole, 

Un itage. Une roue, 

Une maison k deux etages, 

Une voiture k quatre roues, 

Entre, Entre nous, 

De la bihe, Un verre k bl^e, 

Un verre k vin, 

Faire valoir. H &it valdr ses talenta 



Sir, your servant ; where are you going at such a rate (done ainsi f) 
you look as if you were very much hurried. Not exactly ; {prScisS- 
ment ;) I am going to the house of my cousin, Mr. Cook. Is not his 
lady sick ? She has been sick, but she feels herself much better now 
(maintenant.) I am delighted at it. What is the news ? Have yon 
read the newspaper ? Yes, but there is nothing interesting. Apro- 
pos, I have a piece of news (une nouvelle) to inform (apprendre) you 
of. Mr. Brown marries Miss Hewes. Is it possible ! I should never 
have thought of (a) such a marriage. Nor I either, {moi non plus,) 
I assure you ; and it is a thing very strange. Excuse me, {pardon,) 
sir ; I am obliged to leave {quitter) you ; they are waiting for me at 

15* 
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tome. Good evening, sir. Good night. Is the sick man qtnet? 
yes, sir; he has slept quietly all night Are these two scholars 
equal in merit? No, sir; this one is a little hetter than that; but 
they are esteemed equally hy the master. Have your cousins begun 
to study Spanish ? They have begun, and I also. Do you like the 
language ? I like it much, and they also. Is the grass high ? It is 
not yet high ; it is thick and short. 

At what hour did they wake you this morning ! Did not your 
father forbid that one should wiJ^e him (rouse him up ?) I awoke 
three or four times last night ; did you sleep well ? I awake eveiy 
day at six o'clock ; do you always wake at a certain (certaine) hour ? 
Are there many irregular {irrS^liers) verbs in French ? Do you un- 
derstand all the verbs perfectly? Is that substantive masculine or 
feminine ? Are there more masculine than feminine substantives in 
French ? What is the physician preparing ? Is he not preparing a 
medicine for the sick man ? Have you prepared every thing to re- 
ceive our friends ? This wine is tolerably o^ood ; do you wish for 
some ? I recited my lesson tolerably well ; how did you recite yours? 
I have done nothing but dream all night; do you often dream? 
Yes, sir ; I am subject {svjet) to dreaming every night. What did 
you dream ? I dreamed that I was traveUng in France. Do you go 
to the dancing-school on Monday ? I go to the writing (d'ecriture) 
school Monday, and to the dancing-school Tuesday. I have bought 
some strawberries and cherries ; do you wish for some ? Do you like 
strawberries better than cherries ? Is that author a poet ? (Less. 94, 
Mem, 4.) Are the ancient (anciens) poets greater than the modem 
(modemes ?) Does not the marriage of your friend take place this 
evening ? Why do you delay to learn your lesson ? Do not delay ; 
have you not delayed too long {trop ?) Please to pour some water 
on my hands ; have you poured some in the glass ? 

Has the thief confessed his crime ? He has confessed all. What 
has the mistress of that Louse to sell ? She wishes to. sell this three 
story house, and a new four-wheel carriage. Do you drink beer? 
I hardly ever drink any, and my brother, who is a member of 
the temperance society, (/a societe de temperance^ does not drink 
any at all. What have you bought ? I have just bought six beer- 
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glasseB and a dozen wine-glasses. Where is my seat (jsikge ?) It la 
liere between your brother and me. Does that house suit your 
brother ? Certainly ; can one find a house that does not suit him f 
{Rem. 3.) 

There were seen {on vit) on the plains {plaines) of Zama the two 
greatest generals of their time, to engage in (donner) a battle which 
was to decide (didder) the fete (du sort) of Rome and of Carthage. 
Sdpio {Scipion) opposed (opposa) the flower of his army (armSe) to 
the weakest part {la plus faihle partie) of the army of the enemy. 
Hannibal {AnnibaZ) intended to break {rompre) the Roman lines 
(lignes) by means {au moyen) of his elephants, (eliphants^ and to 
attack {attctquer) afterward (ensuite) upon all points (points) at onoe. 
Scipio perceived his intention, (intention,) and placed (plaga) his light 
infentry (infanterie legere) opposite to the (vis-h-vis des) elephants. 
At the moment when these terrible animals took their start, (ilany) 
the infentry of Scipio opened to the right and left; the elephants, 
which their conductors (conducteurs) could not stop, passed the open- 
ings (les intervalles) which Scipio had provided (menages) for them, 
and which closed again (refermerent) immediately ; then the Roman 
general executed (executa) his plan (plan) with much presence (pre- 
sence) of mind. It was five hundred and fifty years after the founding 
(la fondation) of Rome, that P. Cornelius Scipio conquered at Zama 
the only republic which could struggle (luiter) against the rising (nais^ 
sante) greatness of Rome. 



98. QUATKE-VmGT-DIX-HUini:ME LEgON. 

PROPER NAMES, ETC. 

fLVMAiuc 1. Latin and Greek proper names, which in English terminate in al or it, thoM 
of 'tHO syllables in tw, and masculine in a, are commonly the same in both languages; as 
JuViMtUf VinuM^ CdUgvia. 

Feminines in a, names in aa and e9, and those of more than two syllables in U9, generally 
change these terminations in French into e mute; as, Diana, Diane; Orpheus, Orphie; 
Socrates, Socrate. 

Terminations in ander are changed into andret and those in o into on; nm Alexander 
Alexandre ; Cicero, Ciciron. 
' Proper names of places ending in a, change a into e mute, and those in bttrg change tt tat» 
bom-g : as, Arabia, P Arobie ; Hamburg, ffambourg. 
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I here no money, nor yon either, 
He hm none, nc/ I either, 

Free. He was bom free, 

Amueing. A p'/y, 
B is a pity to loM that, 
It is a pity that he is side. 
To preeerve. He prosenres his frnit, 
Te attack. He attacked the enemy, 
b (laying cards amnsing 7 
A part. He has his part. 
The throat. My throat is sore. 
Thai food. The food is good, 
Christ, The religion of Christ, 
The memory, IBs memory is good. 
The creator, Qod. is the creator. 
To create. Qod. created the heavens, 
A muetard'pot. A coffee-cup. 



Je n^ ai pas d' argent, m voum nan pZu, 
II n' en a pas, ni moi non plus, 
Libre^ {de bet infl and noon.) H est n6 

libre, 
Amueant, Dommage, {de beibre int) 
C est dommage de p^dre cda, 
C est dommage qu? il soit malade, 
Coneerver. H oonserre bod. fruit, 
Attaquer, II attaqnaPennemi, 
Est-il amosant de joaer anx cartes? 
Une part, H a sa part, 
La gorge, J' ai mal k la gorge. 
Get aliment. U aliment est bon, 
Le Christ, La religion da Christ, 
La mSmoire. Sa m^moire est bonne, 
Le erSateur, Dien est le cr^atenr. 
Crier, Dien or6a le del, 
Un pot d moutarde, Une tasse d eaft 



Remark 2. The prepoiUion d in thui used to denote what a cup or vessel is intended te 
eontain. It takes the article only with those which sometimes mean both the vessel and itf 
contents.* 



A milk'pot, A pepper-box^ 

A line, A right (or straight) line, 

A catholic. He is a catholic. 

Go away. Lei us go away, 

A bridge. The bridge is broken, 

Across, through. Through the woods, 

The page. That page is small, 

A pail, A pail of water, 

The shovel. The tongs, 

The hearth. On tlie hearth. 

He desires us to go away, 

A railroad, 

He goes by the railroad. 

You pronounce French wdl, 

I ask your pardon. 

There is no occasion for it, 



Un pot au lait. Une boite au poivre, 

Une ligne, Une ligne drdte, 

Un catholique. II est cathddque, 

Allez-vous-en. Allons-nous-en, 

JJnpont, Ix) pont est rompu, 

A trovers. A travert; les hois, 

La page. Cette page est petite, 

Un seau. Un seau d' eau, 

La pelle. Les pincettes, (feminine,) 

Le foyer. Sur le foyer, 

II a envio que nous nous en alliens, 

Un chemin de fer, 

n va par le cliemin de fer, 

Vous prononccK bien le frangals, 

Je vous demande pardon, 

H n' y a pas de qud. 



• We sometimes say, Oive me the vinegar-bottle, when we wish only for the vinegar; 
Oive me the pttpper-box, when we wish only for the pepper. But we do not use tea-cap or 
wine-glass to denote their contents. Accordingly we say in French, la bouteiUe au vfnat'gre, 
lepot AV lait; bat without the article, la tasse 1 thi, le verve 1 vi'n. 
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Good morning, sir; I am very glad to meet you at last; (enfin;) 
it is an age since I saw you. I was in the country ; I have passed 
there the beautiful season, and now I come again to town, (rentre en 
vUle,) to pass here the winter. I hope that I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you sometimes. Oh, yes, certainly ; come and see (Less. 
95, Mem. 1) me next week ; we will dine together. Can I count on 
you ? Yes ; you are very good ; I shall not fail. Do you pronounce 
French well ? I do not pronounce it well, nor my brotiier either ; do 
you pronounce it well ? I pronounce it better than I speak it Are 
there any people who are entirely {tout-a-fait) free ? There are very 
few ; I am not entirely free, nor you either. Have you and your brothers 
read this amusing book? No, sir; I have not read it, nor they 
either. It is a pity that you have not preserved your letters ; do you 
preserve mine ? I preserve them alL Did not the Irishman attack 
that workman ? He attacked him in the street with (a) blows of a 
stick. Where are the shovel and tongs ? They are on the hearth ; 
do you need (have you need of) them ? Give me the tongs, and 
put the shovel in the other room on the hearth. What is the matter 
with you ? I have taken a httle ^ cold, and I have a sore throat. 
How many parts have they made of that inheritance {heritage?) 
They have made three ; each one has his part Do you like simple 
{simples) food ? I always prefer simple food, because it is the most 
healthy. Will you accept this fruit ? I thank you, sir. There is 
no occasion for it 

Has not Christ commanded us to do good to our enemies ? Does 
not our memory sometimes deceive us ? God is the creator of heaven 
and earth ; did he create them in six days ? Did he create all things 
from nothing ? Is he not always creating something new ? You set 
out for Charleston to-morrow ; do you go by railroad or by steam- 
boat ? Will you return by the raihoad ? I wish to buy some tea- 
cups and some wine-glasses ; are there some in this store ? Have 
you bought also a mustard-pot and a pepper-box ? Do you wish for 
>Jihe vinegar-bottle or the pepper-box ? fe that line entirely straight ? 
Can you make a hne which is perfectly straight ? Are not the Irish 
generally catholics ? How many bridges are there in London ? la 
the largest one of etone or of wood ? Can you see the sun through 
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this fog ? Does one go to the mountain through these woods ! At 
what page of this book do you begin to recite ? Do you b^u at the 
tenth hue on the hundred and fiftieth page ? Is there water in that 
pail ? Tell the servant to bring a pail of water ; is he not in the 
yard ? Is your friend a catholic ? Does he who has a good mem- 
ory always have judgment ? If one desired that his son should be 
learned, that he should know history and several sciences, that he 
should read the ancient languages, and that he should speak some of 
the modern, would it not be proper that he should grant him much 
time? 

A man loaded with debts, being at the point of death, {sur le point 
de motf n r,) said to his confessor, {confesseur,) " that the only favor 
{la/aveur) which he asked of heaven, was to preserve his life, in order 
that he might be able to pay his creditors.*' " Very well,'* replied 
the priest, '* sinoe (puisque) your motive for desiring life is so just, I 
desire that your prayers {prieres) may be heard." " Ah ! my father, 
could (puissent) they be so I for I am sure that if I live until I pay 
my debts, I shall never die." 

Hannibal could {sut) escape from an ignominious captivity {i^TUh 
minieuse captivite) by swallovnng {en avalant) the poison (poison) 
which he carried always about (aur) him. Such was the end which 
fortune reserved {riservait) to this great man for the price of the 
passage of the Alps, {Alpes,) and of the victories (victoires) of Trebia, 
of the lake of Thrasimenus, and of' Cannae (Cannes,) At the same 
epoch, (Spoque, fem.) the conqueror (vainqueur) of Hannibal left 
(quitta) Rome which he had saved, (sauvee^) and went to live at his 
country-seat (campa^^) near Lintemum, carrying into his retreat (re- 
traite) only that which envy could Hot take from (enlever) him, his 
personal dignity (digniti personnelle.) There he died. The inhab- 
itants of the place, persuaded (persuades) that he had been admitted 
(admis) to the rank (rang) of the gods whom he had served, aflarmed 
(assuroient) that a miraculous serpent (serpent miraculeux) defended 
the approach to his tomb, (difendait V acces de son tombeau,) placed 
(place) under a myrtle (myrthe) which he had planted (plante) him - 
sel^ and under the shade of which he came often to repose (se reposer.) 
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99. QUATRE-VINGT-DIX-NEUVlfcME LEgON. 

ADJECTIVES, PARTICIPLES, ETC. 

Ruk^Mfe^ I. Some French adjectiree Tary their siguification as they are placed befi>rt oi 
alter tlit.}k lubsCantiTes. The foUowing are a few : 

A great sun. Un grand hommey A tall man. iJn homme grand, 

A weak op pitiable man. Un pauvre 

T^ A poor man. Un homme pauvre, 

A good man. Un hrave homme, A bravo man. Un homme brave, 

An honest man. Un honnite homme, A polite man. Un homme honnite, 
A worthy man. Un galant homme, A lady's man. Un homme gaXant, 
He had better learn French, (than Span- D fera mieux d' apprendre le fran^ais. 

ish,) (que 1' espagnol,) 

He had better learn Frencb, H fera bien d' appr^idre le franyais. 

Remark 2. In sach sentences, mieux is nsed when there Is comparison ; bien when there 
is not.* 

What a pity ! Quel dommage ! 

What a beautiful day I Quelle belle joum6e 1 

KjUght of stairs. K fireman, Vn escalier. Vn pompier. 

The fireman ascends the stairs, Le pompier monte 1' escalier, 

/ long. He longs, II me tarde, (de bef. inf.) II lui tarde, 

A library. The parlor, Une bibliotheque. Le salon, 

To get drunk. The day before; eve, S^ enivrer. La veille. 

He gets dnmk on brandy, H s' enivr© d* eau de Tie, 

To aim at, (with a gun,) Coucher enjoue, 

I aim at the bird, Je couche 1' oiseau en joue, 

To be familiar with some thing, Etre aufait de quelque chose, 

I am £uniliar with that, Je suis au fait de oela, 

5 On prend k ce gargon son chapeaa. 

They take that boy's hat, \ On prend le chivean de oe garson. 

Rbmark 3. The former construction is used when the attention is directed more to tbti 
possessor. 

According to circumstances, Selon les droonstances, 

A priest. A preacher, TJnpritre, Vn pridicateur, 

To preach. He preaches well, Pricher. H pr^he bien, 

Presbyterian. Episcopal, Presbyterien, Anglican, 

* When the qaettion is between French and some other branch of study, we say : J7/ef v 
Mteur tf' apprendf lefrangait; but when we recommend it without comparison, we say : 
Bfera bien d* apprendr* Ufranfoit. 
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MethodiBt. Unitarian^ MethodUte. Unitahrien^ 

Of course — that it understood^ Cela va tana dire. 



What Uthat? 



Qu^ est'Ce que c* est que ceU 7 m, 
Qu"* est'Ce que cela ? or, Qu* ett eekl 



I do not know what that is, Je ne sab pas oe que c' est que oe^ 

What is it 7 Qu' est-ce que o' est f or, (ja'est^l 

I do not know what it is, Je ne sais pas oe qne c' est. 

RSM4BK 4. C eetf with d before the InfinitiTe, denotes htm ; with de, dutg. 

It is yoar torn to begin, C est ii voos k oommenoer, 

It belongs to the master to teach, C^ est an maitre d' enseigner, 

A romance, novel, A moral novel, Un roman, Un reman moral, 
Christmae, Christmas eve, the day be- , ^, , 
fore Camrtiii-, Jji Noil. U «e<H« de Noel. 

A chill, Un frisson, 

The chill has attacked him, Le frisson V a pris. 

Remark 6. What, with an infinitiTe, is translated by que, and If the sentence be negatlTii 
pa* is omitted. 

I do not know what to do, Je ne sais que fhire, 

IIu d()os not know what to say, H ne siut que dire, 

Is this stick yours 7 Ce baton est-il 4 vous 7 

It is mine, H est & m<A, 

Whoso knife is this 7 A qui est oe ooutean 7 

It is my brothers, II est ii mon frdre. 

Is it his 7 Est-il 4 lui7 

Do these gloves bdong to the bojrs 7 Ces gants sont-ils aux gar^ons 7 

Arc they theirs 7 Sont-ils 4 eux 7 

Tlicy are theirs, Bs sont k eux. 

You do not know me 7 Vous ne me oonniussez pas 7 

Yes, indeed ; I know you well. Si fiiit ; je vous oonnais bien. * 

Si fait is used familiarly to affirm what another denies or doubts; and sometimes ia 
affirmative anawers to negative qneitlona. 

I believe that he is not there, Je orois qu' fl n' est pas \kj 

Yes, indeed ; he is thcre^ Si fait ; il y est 

Wliat a beautiful day ? Yes, the weather is superb. It is long 
Fince wo have had a time so beautiful and so healthy. Did you go to 
the piny last evening ? Yes, and I staid there until eleven ; I aroused 
myself much ; the piece was very comic (comique,) And you ; how 
did you pass the evening ? I heard Jenny Lind. How did you find 
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her ? Oh I I assure you that she merits well the name of Queen of 
S(mp. You know that she has excited a rage (fait/ureur) in New 
York. Do you wish us to study German or Italian ? You had bet- 
ter study German. Had I not better take a walk every morning ? 
Yes, sir ; and you had better take a ride on horseback every evening. 
Did not the firemen go up those stairs ? They ascended them, but 
they have come down again. Is that man a priest ? No, sir ; he is 
a doctor. What did he wish for ? He wished to borrow the most 
amusing book that there was in my hbrary. How many books are 
there in your library ? There are more than three thousand volumes. 
Have you not a library in the parlor ? There are a few books there. 
Are there not two parlors in this house ? There is a large one 
and a small one. Does that man get drunk often ? He gets drunk 
every day on brandy, wine, or beer. Why do they take away that 
man's cloak ? It is not his ; he has stolen it 

They have taken the fruit from that boy ; is it not his ? Does the 
master pay the workmen according to their work ? Does he praise 
each one according to his merit ? Does that Catholic priest preach 
well ? Is the Presbyterian preacher eloquent ? Does he preach twice 
on Sunday ? There are six churches in our viDage, two Presbjrterian, 
one Episcopal, one Unitarian, one Methodist, and one Catholic ; how 
many are there in yours ? Have you been to church to-day ? What 
preacher did you hear ? Did he preach well ? Will he preach this 
afternoon ? It is your turn to recite your lesson ; is it not ? It is 
my turn to begin ; is it not ? It belongs to the master to teach and 
to the pupils to learn ; does it not ? Had I better read this novel ? 
Have those who read many novels correct taste ? Will you come and 
see me the day before Christmas ? That man is sick, and knows not 
what to do ; has not the fever attacked him ? Has not the chill attacked 
him ? Is that horse your father's ? Is he not Us ? Is he yours ? 
Are these gloves yours ? Are they the ladies' ? Are they not theirs ? 
You have not seen my friend ? Yes, indeed ; I have seen him often. 
Save you not read this book ? Yes, indeed ; I have just read it. 

Good remedies {remedes.) For drunkenness, (ivresse,) drink pure 
water; for health, lise early; to be happy, be good; to please all, 
attend to (melez-vous de) your own (jpropres) affaires. 
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Mmi takes awav (derobe) the lightniog {la faudre) fixHn heaven ; 
he rescues continents {ttrrache des continents) finom the sea ; he raises 
himself in the air ; he measures the space which separates {separe) the 
stars {(utres) from the earth ; he directs {diri^) the opinions of na- 
tions and decides {dMde de) their &te ; he embraces {embnuse) by a 
glance of the eye, the events of past ages, and acts upon the future ; 
but he can not solve the great problem {probleme) of his existence {ex- 
istence,) Who are we ? Whence come we ? Whither are we go- 
ing ? Does the same destiny {destinee) await Cato the just, the good 
Titus, the virtuous Marcus AtnreHus, {Afarc-Aureie,) and the san- 
guinary {san^inaire) Nero ? Nothing here below answers to our 
dreams of perfection. The hope {espoir) of a future vnthout limits, 
{homes) raises us above {au-dessus du) the visible (visible) world, and 
lets lis have a glimpse of {entrevoir) an immense perspective {imnums 
perspective) of i>rogres.s toward perfSection. 



100. CENTlfeME LEQON. 

NOUNS, IDIOMS, ETC. 

It laekSj it toants^ II s* enfautj (gov. sabjnnotive,) 

RsMARK 1. S 9' en fauty accompanied by an interrogation, a negatiTe, or words haTiog 
the force of a negatire, aa, guire^ peu^ preagtte rten, etc., takes ne before the sabjunctive. 

It wants much for me to be rich, B s^ en fant beauoonp que je sois riche, 

It does not want much for him to be II ne s' en &at pas beauoonp qn' il ne wM 

rich, ricbe, 

^ ,. , II ne 8' en font gaere que nous ne sovons 

It wants little for us to be younir, 

' =>' jeunes. 

To have a grudge against some one. En vouloir d guelqu^ un. 

He has a grudge against that man, II en veut ii cet homme. 

To call one thou and thee^ Tutoyer^ 

Tliey can each other thou and thee, Us se tntoient. 

Thee and thou sometimes denote familiarity and endearment. {Leee. 15, Rem, 1.) 

To lay blame on^to find fault with, S^ en prendre <2, 
He lays blame on me, II s' en prend k moi, 
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To marry. They will many, 
Tour eister marries my brother, 
To firSL fault with^ to Uame^ 
He finds fiault with what I do, 
To manage. He manages badly, 
The 9trife U who, 
The strife is who shall play, 



Se marier. Us se marieitmt, 

Votre sceur se marie aveo m<m frdre, 

Trouver a redire a, 

II trouve k redire k oe que je iais, 

S^ y prendre. II s* y prend mal, 

C eat a qui, 

C est a qui jouera. 



RaxAUc 2. When noons of different genders are qualified by a following adjectiTe, not 
common gender, the sound requires the masculine noun to be placed last. 



A white handkerchief and cravat. 

To fight. He fights with his cousin, 

To he at stake. His life is at stake, 

It U all over with xm. 

How ! How tall you are I 

How good she is 1 How foolish he is ! 

Since, Since he wishes it I will go there, 



TJne cravate et un mouchoir blanos,* 

Se hattre. H se bat avec son cousin, 

y aller de. II y va de sa vie, 

C eat fait de noiM, 

QtM ! Que vous etes grands 1 

Qu' elle est bonne ! Qu' il est sot 1 

Puisque. Puisqu' il le veut j ' irai liL 



Rbmark 3. A noun in the predicate (as in Leas. 94, Rem. 4) takes the indefinite article, if 
ee or eela be the subject, or if it be limited by other words. 



He is a soldier, 

He is a doctor. He is a good doctor. 

To be in vain, 

It is in vain for him to study. 

It is in vain for that man to work, 



II est soldat, or, o' est un soldat, 

D est docteur. C est un bon dooteur, 

Avoir beau, 

n a beau etudier. 

Get homme a beau travailler. 



Rbmark 4. The imperfect of ventr, followed by de and an infinitive, denotes that some- 
thing had just been done. 



I had just arrived, 

He had just gone away. 

At' all events, however it may be. 

He may be mck, at all events he will 

not come. 
To get angry. He gets angry with me, 
To overlook, to command a view of, 
The window overlooks the garden. 
At what point ? 
At what point did we stop ? 
There is where we stopped. 
To leave it to. 



Je venais d' arriver, 

H venait de s' en aller, 

Quoi qu* il en soit, 

n se pent qu' il soit malade, quoi qu' il en 

soit il ne viendra pas, 
Sefdcher, H se fache centre moi, 
Donner sur. 

La fenetre donne sur le jardln, 
Oiten? 

Oh est-ce que nous en sonrnies rest6) T 
Voilii oil nous en scNimies rest^, 
S^ en rapporter a. 



* To say un mouchoir et une cravate UancOy would be placing the feminine noun next to a 
masculine adjective, which offends the ear. Un homme et une femme aimables. This doe< 
Bot offend the ear, becaase eumable is common gender, and may stand by a noun feminine 
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I leave it to youndf^ Je m' en n^iporte k Tons-m^me, 

To fad of oatiofying^ LaUoer m desirer, 

He (ails mocli of satiafyiDg, H laisse beancoap a dearer, 

She is defective in nothing, Kile ne laiase rien 4 dearer. 

Rkmabk 6. A collective ooan foUowed by another noan in the plural, generally takei t 
plural verb. If, however, it be limited so a« to give unity to the idea, the singular is to be used. 

A dozen men have oome, Une douzaine d' hommes sont venns, 

^^ , , Cette donzaine de pommes est sor h 

That doxen of apples is on the table, _. , 

I believe that the captain will not come here to-morrow becanse 
the rain which has been has rendered the roads too bad ; do you think 
tliat he will come ? I think that he will come, for I know the cap- 
tain : he loves to see his friends, and he will do all that he has said. 
My professor has given me an exercise very long to write, and four 
. lessons to learn by heart ; all that for to-morrow at half-past two of 
the afternoon ; it is too much, I shall never be able to do it ; and if he 
thinks that I can, he deceives himself much. Do you believe that 
that is possible ? No, you can not do all that, nor I either. Do you 
want much of having finished that lesson ? I want Httle of having 
finished this one, but I have not begun to study the others. Does 
it want much of your being as tall as I ? No, sir ; it wants an inch 
{un pouce) of your being as tall as I. Have you not a grudge against 
that man ? No, sir ; I have no grudge against any one. Against 
whom has he a grudge ? He has a grudge against us. Will that 
gentleman and lady marry ? Yes, sir ; they will marry the day be- 
fore Christmas. 

Will your sister marry my cousin ? That man has lost his money, 
and he lays blame on me ; is it not very unjust ? That scholar lays 
the blame on me, as if I had torn his book ; did he not tear it him- 
self? I have found nothing to blame in that work; is it not very 
good ? My friend conducts himself well ; do you find fault with what 
he has done ? The mistress of that house is very able ; how does 
she manage to gain so much money ? Does she not manage very 
well ? That young lady is charming ; the strife is who shall dance 
with her ; are you acquainted with her ? The strife is who shall hear 
Jenny Lind sing ; have you heard her ? I have lost some black 
gloves and cravats ; have you seen them ? My friend has amiable 
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brothers and sisters ; are you acquainted with them ! Those boys 
behave themselves badly ; have 'they not fought several times ? Does 
not the Irishman light with his friend ? Do all that you can ; is not 
this man's life at stake ? Is not his fortune at stake ? That man is 
in his last moments ; it is all over with him ; is it not ? How good 
that man is ! are you not much obliged to him ? How beautiful that 
child is ! is he your brother ? Since you have sufficient money will you 
not travel ? Since the master desires it, shall we not learn German ? 

Is that man a priest ? Yes, sir ; he is a Catholic priest. Is he a 
preacher ? He is a very good preacher. Are you acquainted with 
that man with the white hat ? Yes, sir ; he is a German. Is he a 
poet ? He is a German poet It is in vain for that man to study ; he 
will never learn French ; will he ? No, sir ; he has no memory. It is 
vain for you to gain money ; you will lose it immediately ; will you 
not ? No, sir } I shall keep it aU. Had you not just arisen when I 
saw you this morning ? No, sir ; I had been up more than two 
hours. Had you breakfastied ? I had just breakfasted. With whom 
does your neighbor get angry ? He often gets angry with me. Do 
your windows overlook the garden ? The one overlooks the garden 
and the other the street. At what point did you stop in the book 
which you were reading ? Here is where I stopped, at the first line 
of the tenth page. Have you been long acquainted with that man ? 
No, sir ; I have never seen him before ; {auparavant ;) but he is very 
familiar ; {familier ;) he calls every body thou and thee. John, why 
dost thou not call me thou and thee as your brother does ? old {an- 
dens) school companions, hke thee and me, ought to call each other 
thou and thee ; be not so cold in future as thou art at present. 

n. M. de B. is always in love with {amoureMX de) his wife, who does 
not partake (partage) at all (of) this sentiment. One day, after hav- 
ing reproached {reprocke) her with (to her) the cold^ tone (ton) and 
the ceremonious (ceremomeuaes) manners which she constantly has 
with him, he besought (conjurait) her to call him thou and thee : 
** Well !" replied madame de B., "^o thou away^ 

Mr Dear Sir, Washington, Jan. 8th, .1851. 

t have been in this city two weeks. Congress is in session, and I 
have given some attention to its proceedings («a marc^.) The gov 
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ernment ol the United States is divided into tliree departments ; (de- 
partefnents ;) the executive, (exicutif,) the let,nslcUive^ (l^gislatif^ and 
the judicial {judicicdre.) The executive consists of {coneiste en) a 
president and his advisers, called the cabinet ; the l^islative consists 
of a senate and house of representatives; the judicial is composed 
{eomposi) of nine judges of the supreme (suprhne) court, with several 
judges of the inferior {it^erieures) courts. 

The senate is composed of two members furnished (Jbumis) by each 
state. The number of senators is accordingly {done) sixtj-two. The 
vice-president of the United States is president of the senate. Tho 
house of representatives is composed of representatives sent by eacli 
state, in the proportion, (a raieon,) at present, of one for seventy thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty inhabitants, but the proportion is changed 
every ten years. The number of the members is now two hundml 
and thirty-three. The salary of the members is eight dollars a day 
during the session. The vice-president receives five thousand, and the 
president, twenty-five thousand dollai-s a year. The expenses per min- 
ute of the administration of Washington were three doUars eighty-two 
cents ; of the elder {atnfj Adams, two dollars fifty r^ight cents ; of J^- 
ferson, nine dollars ninety-five cents ; of Madison, thirty-four dollars 
eighty-eight cents ; of Monroe, twenty-five dollars eighteen cents ; of 
the younger {cadet) Adams, twenty-four dollars thirty-five cents; of 
Jackson, thirty -five dollars fifteen cents ; of Van Buren, sixty-five dol- 
lars seventy-eight cents ; o£ Tyler, forty-three dollars ninety-five cents ; 
of Polk, a hundred and forty-five dollars and eighty-eight cents. I will 
write you more soon. Your very humble servant, 

Charles Bbuin. 

An officer having become blind of one eye in war, carried an eye ol 
glass, which he took care to take out when he went to bed. Hap- 
pening to be in a tavern, {une auberge,) he calls the maid and gives 
her that eye, in order that she may lay {pose) it on the table. The 
• maid, however, did not stir {baugeait.) The officer, losing patience, 
said to her : " Well ! what are you waiting for there ?" " Sir," an- 
swered she, " I am waiting for you to ^ve me the other." 

The winters of Siberia are subject to storms. Often at the moment 
when the sky appears the most Mxeue^ ^aerel'a^^ \ATt\VA^ Wuusanes come 
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suddenly to obscure it {V obscurcir.) Issuing (partis) from two oppo- 
site points of the horizon, the one comes loaded with the ices (glaces) ol 
the north sea, and the other with the stormy whirlwinds (taurbillons 
orageux) of the Caspian (mer Caspienne.) J£ they meet, if thej 
strike each other, {se ckoquent,) the fir-trees (sapins) oppose (opposent) 
in vain to their fury (furie) their robust trunks {tronca robustea) and 
their long pyramids; (pyramides ;) in vain the birches (houleaux) 
bend (ploient) even to the earth their flexible branches {JUxibtesramr 
eaux) and their trembhng foliage ; {mobiU feuUlage ;) every thing is 
broken, (rompu,) every thing is overthrown, and immense spaces are 
covered with the ruins (ruines) of nature. 

A countryman having learned that another, his debtor, was at the 
point of death, {k V agonie,) ran to his house to get paid {se /aire pager,) 
The insolvent (insolvable) debtor said to him with a voice almost 
extinguished, {Steinte,) "Let me die in peace." "By the powers, 
no;" rephed the countryman, "you shall not die unless I be paid." 

Politeness, says president Witherspoon, is real {une reelU) goodness 
expressed with goodness ; an admirable definition, (definition admira- 
ble^) and so brief {]i>reve) that all can easily retdn (retemr) it. Put it in 
practice, ( pratique,) and every body will be charmed with your manners. 

A good old man, being very sick, had his wife called, who was still 
very young, and said to her : " My dear, you see that my last hour 
approaches, and that I am forced (f<^ce) to leave you. Therefore, 
(c* est pourquoi) if you wish me to die in peace, itis necessary that 
you do me a favor (une grdce,) You are still young, and without 
doubt you will marry again, I know it ; but I pray you not to take 
Mr. Iiewis, for I confess that I have always been very jealous (jcdoux) 
of him, and that I am so still. I should die then in despair (deses 
pSre) if you did not promise me that." The wife answered : " M} 
dear, I intreat (supplie) you, let not that hinder you from dying in 
peace, for I assure you, that even though I wished to espouse him, I 
could not, being ahready promised to another." 

The major (moire) of a small village of France, being obhged to 
give a passport (passe-port) to a distinguished personage (personnage 
distingui) who was bhnd of one eye, was afraid of ofiending him by 
mentioning his deformity, wh^i he wished to describe (dipeindre) his 
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person. To avoid this, and to fulfill at the same time the rigorous 
(riffouretises) obligations of his charge, he employed (employa) the 
following expedient (eepSdient) lie wrote on the passport : ^^ Large 
and beautiful black ejes, one of which is absent.*^ 

A lion of the grand duke (due) of Tuscany, (Toscane,) having got 
out of the menagerie, {la minagerie,) entered into the city of Florence, 
and spread there much panic (Spouvante.) Among the fugitives (fa- 
gitifii) there happened to be a woman who was carrying a child in 
her arms, and who let him &11. The lion seized him (s' en saisii) 
and appeared ready to devour {dhforer) him, when the mother, trans- 
ported (transportie) by the most tender (tendre) impulse {mouvement) 
of nature, returned upon her steps, threw herself at the feet of the 
lion, and asked of him her child. He looked at her fixedly ; {Jixe- 
ment ;) her cries (m«) and her weeping {pleura) seemed to touch 
him ; at last {enfin) he put the child upon the ground, without hav- 
ing done him the least harm. Unhappiness and despair {desespoir) 
have then an expression which makes itself understood by monsters 
{monstres) the most fierce {farouckes,) But what is, without doubt, 
the most admirable, is that blind and subUme impulse which precip- 
itates {prScipite) the mother on the steps of the ferocious {f^oce) ani- 
mal, before which all fly {fuit.) 

Mahomet desired to bring back his countrymen {compatriotes) to 
their ancient manners {maurs,) He was acquainted with the doc- 
trine of Moses, {Maise,) and that of the Christians. He knew that 
the Jews {Juifs) flattered themselves to see appear at last, the Saviour 
{Sauveur) of Israel, and that Jesus Christ had promised to his' disci- 
ples to send them the spirit of truth which would coTiduct them into 
all truth. His exalted {exaltSe) imagination persuaded him {lui per- 
suada) that he was destined {destini) to accomplish {accomplir) the 
hopes {espSrances) of the Jews and of the Christians. At the age of 
forty years, he saw in a dream {en aonge) the archangel {archan^) 
Gabriel, who called him to be the prophet of the Most High {Tres- 
ffaut.) He commimicated {communiqtia) that vision ip his wife and 
to his cousin; and whether he deceived himself (or) whether he 
wished to impose on them, {leur en imposer,) he spoke to them with 
the &re of inspiration. 
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THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

r»V r^ A T ! I f The, I^s, (masc and feminine.) The, 

L bet. a vow. and silent A, ) ' ' ^ . 

Du, (comp. ofde, le.) Of the, Des, (comp. o{ de les,) Of the, 

Auj (comp. oi kj le,) To the, Aux, (comp. of h les.) To the. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

Un^ (mas.) Une^ (fem.) A, one, Uns^ (mas.) Unes^ (fem.) Onea. 

1. Articles agree with their nouns in gender and numher, (p. 69 and 129.) 

2. The definite article is used with nouns in a general sense ; as, Le eucr§ 
est doux. AimeZ'Vous le cafe ? (p. 98.) 

3. It is also used with nouns in a definite sense, as in English ; as, Aimez-wm* 
le cafe que je vous donne ? 

4. This article together with de, is used also with nouns in a partitive seme j 
as, Jl a DU papier. Nous avona des amis, (p. 103.) 

To this last rule there are two exceptions. 

1. When the partitive is accompanied by a negative, it takes de without the article ; as, Je 
n* aipat db biscuit. 

2. When it is immediately preceded by an adjective, it talces de without the article ; ts, 
Vou9 avex de bona livrea, (p. 103.) 

If, however, an adjective preceding a partitive njun be compounded with it, making es9eii< 
tial / but one word, as bon motj the article is used ; as, Je ne connaia rien de diaagriab^ 
eomme des petita-mattrea. So also is the article employed with a negative partitive, where 
the idea is essentially affirmative;' as, Cet homme eat rieke; n* a-t-U paa bb Pargentt 



• The question, AT avezvoua point db pain 7 is simply an inquiry whether you have bread. 
IP avez-voua paa dc pain 7 expresses that the speaker supposes you to have bread. The ar- 
ticle is to be inserted or omitted, according as the affirmative or negative aenae la Inteaded. 
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ARTICLES. 



(p. 195u) Atoo, with one which is followed by an adjectire, relatire pronoan, or clanse which 
effectually limits iu meaning ; aa, Je ne voutjerai pas dbs reprochea friwiea'—Onnewti^ 
lag9pa» DS8 tUmleura qu* on mipriae, (p. 214-15.) 

5. The definite article is used in preference to the possessiTe adjeotires, mon^ ton, 
etc, when the poasesMr is otherwise soffidently denoted ; as, J' at nuU d la tite, 
(p. 127.) But otherwise, the adjective is to be nsed ; as, Je voia qite ma jambt 
9'enfle,f 

The poaaeaaiTe adjective ia aometimea uaed inatead of the article, to denote something per* 
manent« Sa goutte le tourmente. Ma tite me fait tnaL Here it ia meant that the evil ia cob* 
tinuoua or returns periodically. 

6. The definite article is nsed with titles and epithets prefixed to proper names, 
as, Le docteur Smithy Le general Taylor, (p. 89.) 

It is Bomctimcs used to denote what is habitnal ; as, Je prends le the, Ilvad 
V Sglise LE dimanche. 

7. It is generally used with names of oonntries ; as, La France eti plus grande 
que la Suisse, (p. 176.) 

Except coantriea having the same name aa their capital, which omit the article, Ntgdes et 
Corfou sont despay* dUiricux. 

Except alao those preceded by en and c/e, and France preceded by jxwr ; as, J7 va en £$• 
pagne^ Nous venons d? Angleterre^ Je pars pour France. 

The following, however, are seldom used without the ' article, £e Canada, le BrML,la 
Ouaddoupe, ia Oujfone, la Jamatque^ le Pirou^ la Louisiane^ I' Abyssinie^ la Ouinie^ Its Mo- 
tuques; also, very remote countries generally, and namea of mountains; aa, V empire du 
BrisU, les mines du Pirou, 

8. The DEFunrB article is omitted with the names of cities, except those 
formed from common nouns ; // va d Londres et au Havre.X 

9. It is omitted with a noun forming one idea with a verb ; bb,J* ai besoin, H 
prend garde, lis ont froid. 

10. With a noun which with a preposition qualifies another noun ; as, une mat- 
son de PIERRE, Un bateau ^ vapeur. 

11. With a noun which with a preposition forms an adverbial phrase; as, en 
verite, par cceur, avec courage, 

12. With a noun which follows de after an adverb or noun of quantity 5 as, 
Beaucoup d* argent, Peu d' amis, Une dovxaine d' hommes. 

Except bien and lapUipart; as, Bien de P argent ^ Laplupart des hommes.' 

• If the spealcer means to say, I will make you no reproaches, frivolous things that they ar« 
he would employ de reproches frivolesy because the adjective does not limit effectually th«i 
noun ; but if he mean, I will make you no frivolous reproaches, but some of importance, tn< 
adjective limits the noun, and he would employ des reproches frivo^.es. 

t In the first of these sentences, the possessor is snfl3ciently indicated. I can have a pain in 
no one's head but my own, hence la is used ; but I can see another^s leg swell as well as my 
own, and hence ma is used in the second sentence. 
/ Hdvre signifies haven ; and being formed tcom «. coxataoxc TM^xmx^l takea the article 
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13. The arudes are omitted in Frencli, though not in English, before noum in 
appoeition with a preceding nonn or sentence ; as, Ulysse^ p^rb de Telhnaque; 
Tout les peuples de la terre ont une idee d^ un litre supreme^ freute etidentb 
queU peche originel n' a pas tout-d-fait obacurci P entendement. 

They are sometimes omitted to give energy or rapidity to discourse ; as, Pau> 
vreie n' est pas vice, 

14. The indefinite article is omitted before a noun predicate qualifying the 
subject ; as, Je suis boldat. But, when ee or cela is the subject, or when th# 
noun predicate is qualified by some word or phrase, the article is used ; as, C ««< 

UN BOLDAT, Jc SUtS UN BOLDAT du TOt. 

15. The articles are repeated before each noun in the same construction, and 
before each adjective which refers to a separate noun ; as, le ccBur, l' esprit ^ les 
maeurs^ tout gagne a la culture. Le vieux et hEJeune soldat, (referring to 
different persons ;) le vieux et brave soldatj (referring to the same person.) 



NOUNS. 

AH nouns in French are either masculine or feminine. The names of moles 
are masculine, and those of females, feminine. In regard to inanimate objects, 
^mr genders can not be reduced to rules ;* but it may be useful to bear in mind, 
that nouns ending in ion are generally feminine, and those ending in ment mas- 
culine. Auj an^ in, Ion, and ron, may also be taken, with few exceptions, as 
masculine terminations. The names of countries, with some exceptions, are 
feminine, (p. 176.) 

PLURAL OF NOUNS. 

I. The Plural of French Nouns, as we have seen in the preceding lessons, 
is generally formed by adding an « the singular, (p. 69.) Nouns terminating in 
», *, ar, are unchanged in the plural, (p. 11.) Those in al are changed to aux, 
and those in av , eu, take an x for the plural, (p. 74.) 

The following exceptions have, many of them, been given in the lessons : 

1. Seven in ou take x; bijou^ a jewel ; caiUoUf a flint ; ehouy a cabbage ; genou, the knee ; 
Joujmiy a toy ; kiboUf an owl ; and|>ou, a louse. Also, landau makes landaus. 

♦ The impossibility of reducing the genders of French nouns to rules, Is the less to b« r«> 
gretted, as genders are always best learned by practice. The learner who has said le tnagO' 
»m, la maiaon^ mon Uvre^tnaplume^ a few times, will not be likely to misapply to these words 
the article or pronoun, and would rely more on practice than on rules, were they much mors 
simple and complete than those of the French genders can possibly be. Hence especial care 
lias been taken to give the gender of each noun in the preceding lessons. 
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S. Th« followinf in al take « in the plunl : aval, an indonement^ dot, a baU ; cot, a cal* 
loilty ; eantal, a kind of cheeae ; comova/, a carniyal ; e^r^montof, ceremonial ; nopal, a 
kind of plant ; pal, a pale ; r^al, an entertainment ; aandal, sandal wood ; and names of ani* 
mals, except eheval. 

3. The followinf In ail hare aux in the ploral : btul, lease ; eoratl, coral ; itnaU, enamel ; 
pbtmail, a feather-brash; BouptraO, Tent; veiUaU, leaf of a door; vitraux, large panes of 
flass for churches, is seldom used hi the singolar, vitraiL TrataU, labor, has plural tra- 
taux ; travail, a machine in which horses are shod, also the accounts rendered hj a public 
minister, has plural travaiU. 

fMel, heaTen, has plural cieus; eid, tester of a bed, also sky in painting, has plural eteb. 

(EU^ the organ of vision, plural yeux ; ail, a term of art, plural ceilt. 

Aieut^ ancestor, plural a'ieux; Uieul, iprandfather, and grandmother, a'iettU, 

Ail, garlic, has its plural eudx. 

Bitail and betliaux have the same significaftlon ; the former has no plural, and the latter no 
tingular. 

In words of more than one syllable, ending in ent or ant^ tlie final t may bo 
either retained or dropped in the plural ; as, enfants or enfanSj presents or jpre- 
•ens* With monosyllables it must always be retained, except in gent^ which 
tlways has plural gens, 

4. Proper names are generally unchanged in the plural ; as, Lesjdeux Seneque, 
Les deux Corneille. 

Proper names, however, take the plural termination when used, like common nouns, to 
denote classes rather tlian individuals ; as. Us Bourbons, let Condia, Its Ouiaea, lee Stuarts, 
la France aeuses Cisars. 

II. 1. When a noun and on adjective together form a compound noun, both 
words vary their terminations, for the plural ; as, Une fausse'cU, det fausses- 
eUs, Except de* terre-pleinSj where the sense does not admit terre in the plural, 
des grand"* tnireSj des grand* messes^ which are so written for euphony, and det 
ehevau-Ugers. 

2. When two nouns form a compound, also, both vary their terminations for the 
plural ; as, Chien-loup, ehiens-loups. Except Des hec-Jigues, des appuis-mainy 
des Hotels-DieUy des brSche-dents^ des bains-Marie^ where the unaltered words 
express the idea of unity. 

3. When two nouns united by a preposition make a compound, the first is varied 
10 form the plural ; as, Un ckef-d^ oauvre^ des chefs-d^ CBuvre, Except des 
eoq-d-V ane^ des pied-d-terre, des tSte-d-tite^ where the sense does not admit 
the plural nouns. - 

4. When a noun joined to a verb, preposition, or adverb, forms a compound, 
the noun is varied to form the plural ; as, De* contre-coups, des avani-eouretirs. 
But the following take no », because there is unity in the idea : Des serre-tite 
det reveiUe^matiny des contre-poiton; and the following take t both in the singnlar 
and plural, because there is always plurality in the idea : un or des estuie-maint^ 
un or des porte-mouchettes^ cure-dents^ porte-clefs. 

* The best authorities new fbWow t!he(en«xi\r^«^axi^«X'tfvj«T%\«.Va\.l\Q final f. 
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Noons oompotiiided of invariable words are not varied to form the plural ; as, 
dcs pour-hoire^ des ptnce-aans-rire^ det passe-partout. 

There are some eighty or more nomis in the French language which are mascu- 
line in one sense, and feminine in another. The detail of these may properly be 
left to the dictionary, but the following are among the most common : 

Mdaeuline. JF^etninins. 



Aide, helper. 

Couple 5'^® animated beings inti- J 
' c mately united, . . .V 

LivrCf a book, 

Maneke, , a handle of an instrument, 
Mimoiref .... a memoir. 

Mode, mood, 

Ptige, . . . . page of a prince, 

Po&e, a stove, 

Poste, .... a military station, 

Sourie, a smile, 

Tour, a turn. 

Voile, a veil, 



assistance, 
two things or animals 
of a sort 

a pound. 

a sleeve. 

memory. 

fashion. 

page of a book. 

a frying-pan. 

. a post for letters. 

a mouse. 

a tower. 

a sail 



Amour J signifying sexual passion, is sometimes feminine in the edngular in poetry, 
and almost always feminine in the plural. In other senses it is masculme. 

Automne is either masculine or feminine. 

Chose is feminine ; but quelque chose, meaning something, is masculine ; as, 
Ha fait quelque chose qui merite d? itre bldmS. Quelque chose^ meaning what- 
ever thing, is feminine ; as, Quelque chose que je lui aie dite^ Je n' ai pu le 
convaincre. 

Couleur, which is commonly feminine, becomes masculine when followed by de 
and a noun to denote the kind of color ; as, Le couleur de feu, le couUur de 
rose, LE couleur de chair, eia. 

Dilice, sngular, is masculine ; in the plural, feminine. 

Enfant, a boy, masculine ; a gu*l, fenunine, is always mascuHne in the plnral. 

FoudrCj usually feminine, in elevated style is masculine. 

Gens has the adjectives and participles preceding it feminine, and those follow- 
ing it masculine ; as, Defines gens — Des gens hienfins — De fort danger euses 
gens — Des gens fort dangereux, Tous, however, is used before gens, when it is 
followed by a limiting word or phrase ; as, Tous les gens sensis, tous ces gens- 
ei; and, also, before an adjective of the common gender; as, Tous Us honnites 
gens. Before other adjectives it ui toutes; as, Toutes les vieilles gens. In Oens 
de lettres, gens d* affaires^ gens de robe, gens de hien, gens de emur, gens de 
guerre, and jeunes gens, it is always masculine. 

Hymne, for the church, is feminine ; all others masculine. 

Orgue^ singular, is masculine ; in the plural, feminine. 
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ADJECTIYES. 

The adjectives generally placed before the noon are the numerals, the adjective 
pronouns, and the following, when taken in their common meaning : beau, bon, 
brave, cher, cheiif, digne, grand, gros,jeune,joli, mawoaia, mechant, meUleur, 
moindre, petit, saint, sot, vieux, vrai, (p. 88.) 

When the numerals arc used as titles or quotations, and without the article, they 
oome after the noun ; as do, also, those above named, when connected with others 
whose place is alter the noun, and when they are qualified by adverbs, (p. 186.) 

Some adjectives which change their signification, as fhoy are placed before or 
after their substantives, have been given, (p. 851 .) To those may be added the 
following : 

A imall man, un petit homme. A mean man, un homme petit. 

A big woman, une groete/emme. A pregnant woman, unefemme grosee. 

A particular piece of news, une certaine nou- _ „ . . 

,, Sure news, une nouveUe cttrtmne. 

velle. * 

The grand style of living, le grand air. The grand look, /' air grand. 

A nobleman, un gentilhomme. A genteel man, un homme gentxL 

A ridiculous man, un plaieant homme. A facetious man, un homme plaiaant. 

A midwife, une eagefemme. A wise woman, unefemme »age. 

A simple man, ban homme. A good man, homme ton. 

An infsupportable man, Mfi eruti homme. A cruel man, un homme cruel. 

\n ignoble look, un mauvait airy AJ pok to be feared, un air mauvais. 

Worthless wood, </a •WP^Jfr ^(^ 4H|/t'^^ood, du boie mort. 

Unanimously, d^ une commune rois. A general opinion, une voix commune 

A wrong note, une/aueee eorde. A discordant string, une cordefau»9e. 

A false key, unefaueee eltf. A wrong key, une deffauaee. 

A wrong light, un faux jour. Wrong shading, un jour faux. 

A secret door^ une faueae porte. -^^^ A sham door, t<n« por<e/au«se. 

Ix)W tide, une mtmte eau. V^^^O^^JU Standing water, une eau morte. 

The last week, year, etc., of a particular time, Last week, year, etc, in general, la aemain^ 

la demiire aemaine^ annitf etc. demiire, ann^ ete. 

A mischievous spirit, un eeprit malin. The devil, le malin esprit, 

A different coat, un nouvd habit. A new-fashion coat, un ha^it nouteau. 

A lan^ruage without ^rit, unepauwe langue. A barren laniruage, une langue pauvre. 

A bad comedy, tai#-jpfot«mfe eomidie. An amusing comedy, uneeomidieplauante. 

A proud tone, un haut ton. A high tone, un ton haut. 

A bad doer, un michant homme. A wicked man, un homme mMumt. 

A poor ep\grBm,unemiehanteipigramme, ^ fa«cious epigram, une ipigramme mi 

ehante. 
A newly-obtained book, un nouveau livre. A newly-published book, un litre noMveoM. 
A prodigious liar, unfurieux menteur. A furious lion, un lionfurieux. 

Two large volumes, deux mortda volumes. Mortal poison, poison mortd. 
One only man, un seul homme. A man alooe, un homme seuL 

FEMININE FOKHED. 

I. We have seen in the lessons, {hat the feminine of adjectives is generally 
^rmed by adding e mute tx> the maBCu)di\e*^ V)i[^ inBa(stQ^iie& m e mute are un- 
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changed in the feminine ; that those in eZ, eil, ien^ on^ and et^ double their final 
letter before e mute ; that those in x make the feminine in se^ and those in /in 
©e, (p. 183.) 

The following are exceptions, many of which have been previously given : 

1. Complet makea in the feminine complite; concrete concrete; diseret, dit* 
Crete ; inquiet^ inquieie ; replet, replite ; secret ^ secrete. 



AIgn, 


aigua, 


Mou, 


moUe, 


Frais, 


fratche. 


Prefix, prifixe. 


Ambigu, 


ambiguH, 


Nouveau, nouveUe, 


Favori, 


favorite. 


Public, pubUquet 


Ammoniac, 


ammoniaquef 


Coutigu 


, contiguH, 


Frank, 


franehe, 


Roux, rouaae^ 


Beau/ 


belle, 


Devin, 


devineresse^ 


, Grec, 


greeque. 


Sec, aiche, - 


B^nin, 


b6nigne, 


Doux, 


douce. 


Jumeaa, 


, jumelle. 


Tiers, fierce, 


Blanc, 




Exigu, 


exiguH, 


Long, 


tongue. 


Turc, turque, 


Caduc, 


eaduqttej 


Faux, 


faiuse, 


MaUn, 


maligne, 


Vieux, vieiUe, 


Col, 


eoUe, 


Fou, 


foUe, 


Oblong, 


oUongue, 




2. The following also double the final letter before < 


t mute, for the feminine : 


Bas, 


basse, 


Gentil, 


gentiUe, 


Las, 


laase. 


Prof^ prqfeaae. 


fepais, 


ipaiase. 


Gras, 


grasse. 


Nul, 


nuUe, 




Expr^ 


expresses 


Gros, 


grosae, 


Paysan, 


paysanne, Bot, aotte. 



n. Adjectives formed from present participles by changing ant into curt have 
the feminine in euse; so, hailleur, chasseur^ danseur^ demandeur^ devineur^ 
picheur^ trompeur^ and vendeur, makes the feminines hailleuse^ chasseuse^ dan- 
settee, etc. 

1. But baiUeur, a lessor ; demandeur, a plaintiff; difendeur, a defendant at law ; vendeuTf 
(a law term ;) picheut, a sinner ; enehanteur, and ehtiaaeur, (in style poetic,) change ur Into 
rease, and make baHlerease, demanderease, difendereaae, etc. 

2. And dibiteur, a debtor, exicuteur, inapecteur, inventeur, proaicuteur, have the feminine 
in trice, and thus make dibitrice, exicutrice, inapectrice, etc. 

Adjectives in teur, not formed from present participles, have the feminhie in 
trice ; as, Accusateur^ accusatrice, etc. 
.Those in irieur conform to the general rule ; as, Exterieur^ extirieure, 

THE PLURAL OF ADJECTIVES 

Is formed in the same way as the plural of nouns, (p. 863.) 

1. The following, however, in al have the plural in e: fatal, final, glaeidl, tnaiinal, neudlf 
naval, pascal, thi&tral; as, de§ efetafatala, dea vents glaciala, etc 

2. The plural of the following may be either in ala or aux : auatrcd, cdoaaal, doctoral, duealf 
fnigal, and ncUal. 

Tout drops t in the plural, and forms toua. 



• Bel is used for beau, nouvel for nouveau, fol for fou, mol for mou, and often vieU tor 
fieux, before a vowel or silent h. 
t Adjectives in eur and teur arc more generally used as substantives. 
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For oompanKm of adjectiTcs, see Lets. 50, p. 180. 

I. We baye previoasly seen that adjectites agree with their noniis in gend» 
and number , (p. 129, and p. 69 5) that adjectives which qualify nouns of different 
genders must be plural and masculiike, (p. 218 ;) that an adjective qualifying 
nouns which are connected by ou, as also those which are synonymous, agrees 
with the last ; as, Un courage on une prudence 6tonnante — Toute sa vie v? a 
its qu* un travail^ qu^ une occupation continuei.le.* 

1. When nouns of different genders are qualified by a following adjeetlve, the masculine 
noun Is best placed immediately before the adjective, and the adjective made plural; as, 12a 
montri une prudence et un courage iUmnantSj rather than un courage et une prudence Hon- 
nante^ (p. 356, Rem. 2.) 

2. A^tt before the substantives eou, ttte^ brae, piede^ jambesy forms a kind of adverbial 
phrase, and remains always invariable; as, nu-pi':d9, nu-ttte^ nu-braa. In other cases it 
agrees with the substantive ; as, La nue propriiti, lesjambca nuee^ une ipienue, (p. 221.) 

8. Demi is invariable when placed before its noun; as, une demi-heure, une demi-livre: 
when placed aAer its noun it agrees with it iu ^render, aiui is always singular ; as, une heure 
et demie^ troie mitres et demi, (p. 205- ) 

4. The adjective /eu, late, when immediately preceding the noun, agrees with it ; but when 
separated by the article or possessive pronoun, is unchanged ; as, Lafeuereine^feulareine^ 
Votrtfeue mire^feu voire mire. 

n. Two adjectives forming a compound one are both varied to agree with 
the noun. Such are, aveugle-ni^ premier-ne, mort-nS^ ivre-morty sovrd-muet ; 
as, dee hommee ivrea-morts, desfemmes eourdes-muettee. 

1. If the first of such acyectives, however, be mi, demi, semi^ or be used adverbially, the 
second only is changed. Such are, mi-parti, demi-barbare, semi-double, nouveau-ni, clair- 
eemiy aigre-doux, court-vitu, co*irt-jointifiong-jointi; as, des peuples demi-civilisis, une fiUe 
nouveau-niCf i. e. newly -born. 

lyais-cueiHi and tout-puiseant, for euphoiiy, change both in the feminine. Thus, sing., 
/raiche-cueiaief toute-puissante : ^lu./ratches-cueiUieSf toutea-puissantea. 

8. In such phrases as des cheveux ek&tain-clair, dea itoffes roae-tendre, the compound is not 
^ Tsr!^ because used substantively, as if, d* un clUUain dair, d^un roae tendre. 

3. Adjectives used as adverbs are of course not varied ; as, Ces fieura sentent bon. 

4. Yingt and cent take no a when they belong to a substantive singular ; as, Chapiti^ 
guatre-vingtf page deux cent, en V an mU-aept-cent-quatre-vingt. 

6. MiOe, in the computation of years, is abbreviated into mU. 

MiUe takes a in the plural only when it signifies miles ; ss, Cinq mUle priaonniera—TVoia 
miOeafont une lieue. 

6. For adjectives following ra»r see Leaa. 64, Rem, 1, p, 224. 

7. Quefque followed by a verb is written as two words, quel agreeing with the subject of the 
verb ; as, Quels q,ub aoient lea humainea, il faut vivre avec eux : followed by a subetantrve, 
It is written as one word, agreeing with the substantive ; as, Qublq,ites raiaona : followed by 
a qualifying term, it is written as one word, and is invariable ; as, Q,vmAixrB puiaaanta qu* ila 
aoient. 



• Bu« when such sn agreement presents some ambiguity, the adjective must be plural ; «■, 
Le/rire ov la aaur Aisiu. On demtmdt un homme oti une/etnme Aolis. 
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PRONOUNS. 

Pronooxui agree with their anteeedents in gender and number, and relatives 
abo in person, and the antecedent should be definite and unequivocal. 

A substantive employed in a vag^e sense, i. e., used without an article or demonstrative 
adjective, and expressing a single idea with the verb or preposition before it, must not be the 
antecedent of a pronoim. Of this kind arc the substantives in such phrases as these : /litre 
grhetyfaiTt r^wnse, /aire peur^ demimder eonaeil^ mettre en mer, itre en aanii^ etc., where 
the nouns may be considered as forming parts of compound verbs or adverbs. The follow- 
ing sentences, therefore, are not correct : Qjuand on eat en sant^, Ufaut touifaire pour la eon' 
aerver. Mm* a refu avec politessb ^i m' a eharmi. These phrases may be corrected 
thus : Qftand onjouU de la aantl, a/aui tout /aire pour la eonaerrer. Mm* a re^ axec umk 
poUteaae qui m* a eharpii. 

Care should be taken, also, not to repeat the same pronoun in the same sentence, relating 
to different antecedenis ; as, also, not to have the relative of the pronoun equivocal, as in 
these sentences : Samuel cffrit aon holoeauate d Dieu, et u. lui fut ai agriabia qu* n. lan^ au 
mime instant lafoudre contre lea Philiatina. Yirgile a imiti Homire dana tout cequ^iva 
de beau. The former of these sentences is faulty because H is repeated with reference to differ- 
ent antecedents ; and the latter, because the antecedent ofil'n equivocal. They may be cor- 
rected thus : Samuel qffrU aon AotoeatMte, et Dieu le tronva ai agriabie qti' il tan fa, etc. Yirgile 
a imiti Homire dana taut ce que oeluici a de beau ; or, Yirgile^ dana tout ee qu*ila de beau^ 
a imiti Homire. In the following sentences, the relation of the relative is equivocal : On 
trouvedea masimea dana cea diacoura qui aont eontrairea d la morale. My a dea lettrea dana 
Pline dont le atyle eat admirable. These may be corrected thus : On trouve, dana cea diacoum, 
dea masimea qui aont eontrairea d la morale. M ya dana Pline dea lettrea dont le atyU eat 
admirable. 

These examples show that the relation of the pronoun to its antecedent requires especial 
attention in the writer. This belongs, however, more to the general construction of sentences 
than to grammatical rules, and need not be longer dwelt upon here. 

The Personal Pronouns are the following : 

Nominative or Subject : j>, /t*, i7, elle^ mms^ voua, iU, ellea. 
Accusative or Direct Object : me, wmw, <«, ioiy /«, la, nous, vous, les, se. 
Dative or Indirect Object : m«, mot, <«, tot, lui, nous, vous, leur, se, en, y. 
Object of a Preposition : moi, toi, lui, elle, eux, elles, sot. 

Mot, toi, lui, and eux, arc also used as nominatives, in apposition with others, 
in the nominative predicate, or standing alone. Lui et moi nous partirons. Qui 
parle ? Ce sont eux, or eux. 

The objective pronouns moi, toi, elle, eux, elles, always follow the verb j me, 
te, se, always precede it; le, la, lui, Us, leur, nous, vous, y, en, sometime 
precede and sometimes follow it. 
WheU the direct and indirect objects come together, they take the following order • 
Le luiy la /ut, lea lui ; Je le lui ai dit. 

Me te, me /o, me lea ; Tu me fa donnes. 

Te te, te to, te Ip^ ; Nous te lea avons donnas. 

Se le, ae la, ae lea ; II ns se te permit pas. 

Le leur, la leur, lea leur s Vous te teiir aves donn€. 

TiTous te, nous la, noua lea; „ IW 11% wnu \tt ^w&^k.\^ 

10* 
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rou$ fe, vous to, VOU8 Um ; Je vous lea ai permis. 

y is placed after all theae ; Me lea y portera-t-on 1 

En is always last of all ; On kur y en euverra. 

With the imperative aflfirmatiye they are placed after the verb, the object direct 
preceding the indirect Bat me, <«, are changed to mot, tot, and both these 
aa also 2e, 2a, are placed after y. 

Dannax-Ua-mai. Enwuyex-noua-y-en, 

Envoyex-Meur. Envoyex-y-moL 

Oonduia-y-toi bien. Menex-y-ie,* 

I. T\licn two pronoons of different persons are used as nominatives, the second 
person is placed first, and the first person last, and Uie pronoun representing both 
employed before the verb ; as, Vou» et mot nou9 partiront demain, Vou8 et lui 
V0U9 pariirex demain. Lui ct moi nous tommes frerea, 

II. The subject pronouns which the learner has seen commonly precede the 
verb, except in interrogatives, are placed after it : 

1. In some exclamations j as, Est-il cruel ! Parle-t-il ! 

2. When the verb is in the subjunctive, without a conjunction expressed : 

Pui8$i-je de mes yeux y voir tomber lafoudre ! 
DuMi'je^ aprit dix afi«, voir mon palais en cendre, 

3. In reporting what another says ; as, Je ne serai heureux^ disaii-il^ que, etc. 

4. They more elegantly follow the verb when it is preceded by one of these 
words: Aussi, peut-itre, encorcy toujours^en vatn, du moins^ au mains; as, 
Aussi est-il votre ami, Peut-itre avex-vous raison. 

m. When two imperatives are connected together by et or ou^ the objective 
pronoun of the last imperative can precede it ; as, Laissez-moi cette chains y ou h' 
arrachex lejour. Polissex-U sans cesse^ et le repolissez. 

TV. The pronoun subject is to be repeated before each verb, connected by any 
other conjunction but st or ni; as, II est hon ma is il est faible : and also when 
the preceding verb has an object ; as, Vous aimerez Dieu ct vous V adorerez. 
In other cases the repetition is governed by euphony or perspicuity, and corres- 
ponds nearly with the English. 

V. The objective pronoun must always be repeated after each verb, except in 
compound tenses where the auxiliary is omitted ; as, Nous les avons attaquSs^ et 
Us avons vaincus ; Nous les avons attaquh^ et vaincus, 

VI. When le in French is used like so in English, if it represent an adjective 
or a substantive used adjeetivdy, it is invariable ; as, Madame, etes-vous mdlade 7 
Je LE suis. MessieurSy etes-vous maries ? Nous us sommes. 

But when it represents a noun, or an adjective taken as a nonn, it conforms to 
that antecedent in gender and number ; as, 

* When one of the prononns fiiof, toi^ te, te, is construed with the pronoun y, It is better to 
cbsage the conatraction : for envoyez-y-moi put enTovex-moi-ld ; fot ^nmhMx-e-y put pro- 
'nint-MdansesUtUy etc, 
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Etet-vout la mire de eet enfant ? Je ja. nUs, 
Etea-voue lea miniatres du roi ? Noua les aommea. 

In the predicate after c' eat^ lui, elle, eux, ellea are used for persons, and Ze, 
£8, Ua, for things. (See p. 142.) 

Vn. Soi is of both genders and the singular number, and applies to both per 
sons and things. When used of persons, it refers, in general, only to an indeter- 
minate subject, or is used with an infinitive ; as, On doit parUr rarement de aoi. 
Chacun travaiUe pour aoi. Ne vivre que pour aoi^ c* eat itre dejd mart. When 
used of things, it refers to a particular subject : Un bienfait parte aa rScompenae 
avec aoi. 

To EToid ambiguity, 9oi is sometimes used of persons in reference to a particular subject ; 
as, Bn remplissant lea volontia de eon pire^ ee jeune homme travaSle pour aoi. Only in the 
phrase itre aoi^ to preserve one's owu character, is «o»used without a preposition ; as, Bfaut 
toujoura itre aoi, 

ym. £ii in a partitive sense, some or any, refers alike to persons and things ; 
as, Avez-voua dea amia ? JT en oi. Avez-voua de V argent 7 JT en ai. In other 
oases, it refers more particularly to things, and de /tit, d^ elle, d^ eux, d^ eUea^ to 
persons ; as, Ce gargon eat malade; avez-voua aoin de lui ? «r ai un couteau^ 
etje m' en aera. En may be used, however, for persons, but is less definite and 
emphatic ; and on the other hand, de lui, etc., are sometimes used for things, but 
then they receive a kind of personification. Le jeu eat un vice affreux; de luj 
provient la ruine de bien deafamillea. 

2. En is not to be used when reference is made to the subject of the governing verb, but ita, , 
ofiu etc., are to be rendered by aon, «a, sea^ leur or leura. These adjective pronouns are also 
to be used when persons are referred to. But when the reference is to things which precede 
the subject, en with the definite article must be employed : Chaque travaU a SA fatigue. 
Here aa is used because the reference is to travail^ the subject. Cea ouvragea ont lsub 
nUrite, chacun bn apprieie la valeur. Here, again, leur is used because it refers to ouvragaa, 
the subject of its governing verb ; and en with the article in the second clause, because It docs 
not refer to the subject of its governing verb, chacun^ but to ouvragea, which precedes. Cat 
homme eat fort aimable; chacun recherche sa aociet6. Here aa is used because it refers to a 
person. 

3. The adjective pronoun is used, also, in agreement with the object of a preposition; ss, 
Porta eat une ville remarquable ; tea itrangera admirent la beauti de sbs idificea ; or, bn od- 
mirent la beauti. 

IX. y, like en, is oonmionly used in reference to things. Lui and leur, how- 
ever, may be used in reference to things instead of y, by a Idnd of personification ; 
as, Le travail eat mon aauveur^je lui doia la vie. Ym&y also be applied to 
persons, but then they are alluded to in the character of things, or designated 
YBgnely : C eat un KonnHe homme ; fiez-voua-Y. That is, fiez-voua d eela, d ce 
queje voua dia. Usago, also, sanctions y in a few other cases ; as, Penaez-voua 
d moi ? Ty penae. 

Noua in French, like tee and ua in English, is sometimes used in reference to a single person, 
and the adjective and participle belonging to it must then be singular ; as, Soyonaprudtnt^aB 
dit'U. A writer says of himself, Noua aommeaforci de noua arriter ici. 
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le Po«E8BivE AnJEcmvM used whh a noun, are : 




MAiorLiira. 


FRVUflNB. PlimAL. 




Man, 


ma, met. 


My. 


Tan, 


ta, tee. 


Thy. 


San, 


ea, aet, 


Hie, her, tie. 


Noire, 


fioire, no9, 


Our. 


Votre, 


voire, vos, 


Your. 


Leur, 


lew, Uure, 


Their. 



Ma, ta, ea, beoomo man, ion, eon, before a Towd or a sQent h, {Leee. 34, p. 69.) 

These adjectives, like the definite article, are repeated before each noon In the rame con- 
■traction, and before each adjective which refers to a separate noon. 

MoN pire, MA mhre et UEMfriree eant i>enue. 
Je lui ai moniri hes heaux et hes vilaine hdbite. 
Je lui ai montre mee beaux et richee habile. 

The PoMESBiys Pronouns used \intliout a nonn are : 



■nro. MA BO. 


FSMXNINB. 


PLim. MASO. 


FEMDnNB. 




Lemien, 


la mienne, 


lee miene^ 


lee miennee. 


Mine, 


Leiien, 


la tienne, 


lee iiene. 


lee tiennee, 


Thine, 


he eien, 


la eienne, 


lee eiene, 


lee eiennee, 


His, here, He, 


Le nStre, 


la ndtre, 


lee ndtree, 


lee ndtree, 


Oure, 


he v6tre, 


la v6tre. 


lee vdtree, 


lee vdtres^ 


Yours, 


LeUur, 


laleur, 


lee leure, 


. lee leure, 


Theirs. 



Who, whom, that, which. 
Whom, that, what ? 
Which, what ! what ? 
Whose, of whom, of which, 
WhOj which, that, whom. 



Thb Rblatite Pronouns are the Mowing : 

Quai, 

Doni, 

Lequel, laquelle, leequele, leequelles, 

Oft naed for lequel with a preposition. 

I. Qui is of both genders and numbers. Used absolutely, that is, without a^ 
antecedent and in a general sense, it may bo either the subject or the object of 
the verb, but it applies only to persons or things personified j as, Lache qui veut 
mourir. Qui aimez-vous ? De qui parlez-vous 7 Aimez qui vous aime. 

Qui used relatively, that is, with a particular antecedent, must, except in a few pecuHaf 
forms, be either the subject of the verb, or the object of a preposition. As a subject, it may 
relate either to persons or things. As an object. It relates only to persons, or to thin^ per- 
sonified ; as, L* homme dui raiaonne. . Le livre dui trcute de cette matiire. Celui d qjji je 
parle. 

n. Que refers both to persons and things. It is always used as an object, and 
oommonfy of the verb ; as, Celui que voue avez vu. Les livres qu' il a lus. 
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in. When the relative is immediately preceded by an adjective, if this adjec- 
tf ve have the article with it, it is the antecedent of the relative, otherwise it is not j 
as, Vou8 etes le seul qui ait reuasi (not ayez.) Nous etiona deux qui etiona du 
tnime avis. 

rV. De qui is used only of persons and things personified, dont of both persons 
and things. It is preferred to de qui, when followed by a personal pronomi and 
standing for one, unless some transfer be expressed ; as, C eat lui dont voua 
parlez. Celui de qui je tiena cette nouvelle. When it is preceded by a noun 
and followed by one, de qui may be used 5 as, V homme de qui voire pere parle, 

V. Lequel, duquel, are used instead of qui, que, dont, to avoid an ambiguity ; 
as, J^ ai vu le mari de voire aoeur, lequel viendra me voir, Je doia recevoir 
une lettre de mea enfanta, laquelle j^ attenda avec impatience. La bonte de 
Dieu de laquelle je connaia la grandeur. Qui, que, and dont, in fhese sen- 
tences, would cause ambiguity j when they would not, they are to be used. Du- 
quel is used for dont, also, when its antecedent is followed by a preposition ; 
as, /' homme a la reputation duquel voua voulez nuire ; and not /' homme d la 
reputation dont voua voulez nuire. 

VI. Quoi is used instead of lequel with a preposition, and relates only to things. 
It is used for lequel when its antecedent is ce or rien; as, C eat de quoi^** 
m^ occupe aana cesae. II n^y a rien sun auoi V on ait autant diaputi. It is 
sometbncs used absolutely ; as, A quoi penaez-voua ? 

VII. Oil, d' oit, par oil, carry with them some idea of motion and locality ; as, 
Le peril d' oh il eat aorti. La ville d' oiije viena. When extraction of race is 
spoken of, dont is employed : 

The house from which I go out, La maiaon d' ovje aora, 

The house from which I am sprung. La maiaon dont je aora. 

The DEMONSTRATme Adjectives are : 

Ce, cei, cette. This, that, Cea, Theae, thoae, 

Celui, celle, He, ahe, the one, ceux, cellea, They, the onea, 

(These last four take the terminating particles ci, la.) 

Ceci, This, this thing, Cela, That, thai thing, 

I. When ce, followed by a relative pronoun, begins a sentence, it is to be re- 
peated in the second member, if that member begin with the verb Hre ; as, Ce 
qui importe a V homme, c' est de remplir aea devoirs, Ce qui eat certain, c* eat 
que le monde est de travers, 

1. Ce can be omitted with 6tre of the second clause when it is followed by a noun iringalar ; 
as ; CEqui mirife le plus notre admiration^ estCor c' est) la vertu. 

2. When ce does not begin the first clause, IT is to be used with itre in the second, if pre- 
ceded by an attribute clause of some length ; as, Le pbts beau priaent qui ait iti fait out 
kommes aprii la wge^ae, e* etf Vamitii. 
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3. When (wo or more infinitives precede e«f, and when it stands between two infinitires, ei 
is used; as, BoirCj manger^ dormir^ o* est toute sa vie. ^pargner lespUdnn^ c'est k$ 
nuUHplier. 

n. II est is generally to bo preferred to c' est when followed by an adjectiTe, 
adverb, or noon used adjeotively ; as, II est necessaire que nousfassions nalxf 
devoir, H n' est pas homme de parole, II est hien d* itre gSiUreux. 

1. Dot in answering a question or drawing a conclosion, e* est is used before an adjective 
Instead a( U est; bm^ Est-il nieessaire que nous fasnons notre ouvrage f Ota, M.;&est 
nieeasaire. Nous devonsfaire cela, e* est indispensable, 

2. When followed by a noun, pronoun, adjective used as a noun, or any preposition except 
dSf e* eti is to be used ; as, Fiex-vous d Aa, c' est l' hommb que f estime. C* bst moi qui 
ffiens. C* MET vova qui porlez, C* mar fxk ware/aute que vous ites mini, II bst os mm* 
demr de vous dire la viriti, 

Tus In DEPiNrrE Pkonouns are : 

On, One^ they, 

QuteonquSy Whoever, 

Quelqu^ tin, quelqu^ une. Some one, 

Quelques-unSy quelques-unes^ Some ones, 

Chaeun^ chaeune, Each, 

Autruij Others, 

V un V autre. Each other, 

Les uns les autres. Each other, 

U un et V autre, Both, 

Les uns et les autr^s, Both. The ones and the others, 

Personne, Any body, 

Ne personne. Nobody, 

The following are sometimes used with the adjective : 

Aucun, aucune. No one, any one, 

JVm/, nulle, No, none. 

Certain, certaine. Certain, some. 

Certains, certaines, Certain, some, 

Plusieurs, Many, several, 

Tel, telle, tels, telles, Such, 

Pas un, etc.. Not one. 

Autre, Other, 

Mime, Same, 

Tout, Every thing. 

On and quiconque, though essentially masculine singular, have a feminine ad 
jeotive when applied expressly to females; as. On n'' est pas toujours jeune et 
BELLE. Mesdames, quiconque de vous sera assez hardie pour midire de mot, 
je V en ferai repentir. On is employed in like manner veith the plural ; as, On 
n^estpM dei eselaves pour essuytr d« <i mau<oait trai<em«iit«. 
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For L* on, see Less, 39, p. 152.^ 

On shonld be repeated before every verb to which it is subject j as, On V ahne 
et on LE loue. 

Quieonque relates only to persons, and is never plural. 

This pronoun, employed in the first member of a sentence, has the peculiarity of requinng 
no pronoun in the second ; as, Quieonque est riche est tout. 

Quelqu* un^ used absolutely, refers only to persons, and takes the feminine and 
plural only when it is the subject of the verb ; as, Je connaia quelqu* un (never 
qtulqu^ une^ etc.) When used relatively, it may refer to both persons and things, 
and can take either gender or number. It is then followed by de with a noun or 
pronoun, or preceded by en, except where the reference is sufficiently understood 
without them ; as, Connaissez-vous quelques-nnea de ees dames ? JT en connaia 
quelquea-unea. Ceafleura aont bellea; maia quelquea-unea ont dea epinea. 

Chacun, like quelqu* un, when used absolutely, refers only to persons. It is 
used relatively of persons and things. 

Chaeun takes after it son, so, sea, when it is preceded by the object of the verb, and when 
the verb has no object ; but it takes leur, leurs, aAer it when followed by the object of the 
verb ; as, Us ont opini, chaeun it son tour. Us ont aj^porti leura qffrandea, ghagun selon bbs 
moyens. Its ont donni chacun lbur avis. 

Autrui has no variation of gender or number, and is always the object of a 
preposition. 

Son, «a, ses, leur, leurs, are not to be used in reference to autrui, except when the noun to 
f7hich they belong is preceded by a preposition, but en is used in their place. En ipousant 
Us intirits rf' tmtrui, nous ne devons pas bn ipouser les passions. Nous reprenona lea difauta 
d' autrui, sans /aire attention d leurs bonnes qualitis. 

V un et V autre denotes sample plurality, or both j V un V autre denotes re- 
ciprocity ; as, L' UN et l' autre furent deux grands poetea, ils »' eatimaieni 
iJ UN l' autre. Speaking of two only, the singular is to be used ; of more than 
two, the plural ; as, Noua noua aimona V un V autre. Noua noua aimona lea una 
lea autrea. Ila parlent V un de V autre. Ha parlent lea una dea autrea. 

Peraonne as a pronoun is always masculine. Without a negative, it is gener- 
ally employed in phrases which express uncertMnty, and as the subject of the 
verb ; as, Je doute que fersonne ait mieux peint la nature^ etc. Personnb a^t-il 
jamaia raconti plua natventent, etc. 

Aueun as a pronoun with a negative signifies no one, and takes either gender ; 
as an adjective, it takes either gender and either number ; as, J* ai cherchi mea 
amia ; maiaje n* en ai trouvS aucun. Je ne le veux en aucune mantle. Elle 
na m^a rendu aucun aoin. It is sometimes employed without a negative in 
phrases which express interrogation or doubt ; as, Je doute qu^ il y ait aucum 
auteur aana defaut. 

Nul as an adjective b of both genders and numbers. Used absolutely^ in the 
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maflcnline singiilar, and as subject of the verb, it has the Hune meaning as fer- 
Sonne; as, Nul n' est content de sa fortune. Employed in the jdond without a 
noon, it signifies things of little value ; as, Ces effets sont nuls. 

Pas un expresses a more general exdusion than auetm, and is hivdlj used as a 
pronoun except in the fiuniliar style and as subject ; as, Pas un ne le eroit. As 
an adjective, it takes the feminine, but no plural *, as, 7Z n' y a pas mat beulb 
personne gut, etc 

Plusieurs is used as a pronoun and as an adjective, and is never varied. P^ti- 
sieurs ont cru le monds itemel. II est arrmi plusieurs batimenis. Asm 
plusieurs affaires, 

Tel as a pronoun is used sometimes to indicate persons and places vagu^ ; as, 
n est tantdt ehez un tel^ tantdt ckex une telle. It is sometimes used instead oi 
eelui ; as, Tel croit prendre qui est pris. 

Tout as a pronoun is always masculine singular. As the object of the verb, it 
is placed after it, in simple tenses, and between the auxiliary and partidple, in 
compound tenses ; as, H avoue tout. // a tout avoui. 

Fot Tout, an adverb, see Less, 62, p. 217. 



VERBS. 

I. That every finite verb must have a subject ; that the verb must agree with 
this subject in number and person ; that when several nouns or pronouns joined 
together form the subject, unless they are connected by oti, the verb must be 
plural ; and that of different persons, the verb agrees with the first in preference 
to the second, and with the second in preference to the third, has been sufficienUy 
seen. 

1 . When, however, several nouns singular forming the subject are sjmonymous, 
the verb is singular ; as. Son courage, son intrSpidite ^tonne les plus hraves. 

2. When the words of the subject connected by ou are of difi^rent persons, the 
verb is plural, and of that person which has the preference ; as, Vous ou moi 
PARLARONS. Vous OU votre frh-e viendrez. 

3. When the words composing the subject are placed as a dimax, or contain an 
expression uniting in it all the preceding words, as tout, rien^ personne, the verb 
is singular ; as, Ce sacrifice, votre inferSt, votre honneur, Dieu V exige. Le 
temps, les biens, la vie, tout est a la patrie, 

4. When two subjects are connected by one of the conjunctions, comme, tfe 
mime que,, ainsi que, aussi bien que, the verb agrees with the first, the second 
belonging to a verb understood ; as, Zm vertu, ainsi que le seivoir, a son prix, 

5. V un et V autre, ni V un ni V autre, as, also, all subjects connected by nt. 
mko a plural verb, noless only one olC \]hA saV)^«c&\» fxycvweoted by ni can p^^in 
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tho action of the verb; as, J* ai lu vos deux discours; ni Vun ni V autre 'nt 
soNT BONB.* Ni V un ni V autre n' obtiendra le prix.* 

6. After two or more infinitives employed as subjects, the verb is plural, except 
it be the verb Stre preceded by ce; as, Bien dire et hien penaer ne bont rien 
sans hien f aire. Boire^ mangsr, dormir^ o' est touie son occupation. 

7. The verb itre preceded by ce is plural only when followed by the third 
person plural ; as, Ce bont i^s vices qui degradent V homme ; ce bont eux qui 
le rendent malheureux. C est nous. C est vous, C est le travail et V ap- 
pUcatunty etc. 

8. When a collective noun is followed by de and another noun plural, as iii 
Less. 100, p. 308, the agreement of the verb is sometimes determined by the fit- 
ness of the noun to perform the action ; as, Une nn6e de barbares desolerent le 
pays.f Une foule d' enfants ENCOMBHArr la rue.\ 

9. From this illustration it may be easily understood that when there are two 
verbs in such sentences, one of them can have more e[^>ecial reference to the col- 
lective noun, and the other to the following plural ; as, La moitie des troupes qui 
firent la guerre perit de misere. Le tiers des livres qui parurent ne fut pas 
vendu. 

10. When the noun following beaucoupy peUy la plupart, is understood, the 
verb agrees with it, the same as if expressed ; as^ -La plupart bont sujets a des 
infirmitis. Beaucoup aiment le jeu. Pen travaillent avec ardeur. 

11. As the relative takes the gender, number, and person of its antecedent, of 
course in all these cases which have now been specified, the relative which rep- 
resents these subjects will take the verb in the same number and person as the 
subjects themselves ; as, 

Cette riservcj cette retenue qui nous cbarme. 

C^ est vous ou moi qui rcpondrons. 

C est voire interitj voire honneur, Dieu qui ezige, etc. 

C* est r un et V autre qui meriient des iloges. 

Ce n' est ni la fortune ni le rang qui font le bonheur. 

Ce n* est ni V un ni V autre qui est mon pere. 

Une foule de soldats qui combattent vaillamment. 

• In the former of these sentences, the verb is plural, because both discourses might be good ; 
in the latter It is singular, because two competitors can not both obtain the prize. The same 
distinction may be seen in the following sentences : ^i V orni la grandeur ne nous rbndent 
heureux. Ni mon ami ni le vdtre ne skra mommb ambasaadeur d Saint-Pitersbourg. 

t In the former of these sentences, the verb is plural, because the act of desolating is more 
fitly referred to barbarians than to cloud; in the latter it is singular, because the act of en- 
cumbering is more fitly referred to crowd than to children. The like is illustrated in these 
sentences : Un deluge de pleurs inondait son visage. Une q,uantit6 de pleurs couv- 
RAiBNT son visage. 
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MOODB AND TENBB8. 

We liave seen tliat French verbs have five moods, the indieative^ imperaUu^ 
9ubjunetivey couditidtnal and ir^finUive. 

The Indicative Mood has nme tenses, which represent the action of the v^, 
under the following conditions of time. 

Tlio present represents it as mifinishod in present time. 

Tlio imperfect^ as nnfinished in post time, (p. 182-8.) 

Tlic past indefinite y as finished in present time, (p. 148.) 

The past definite, as finished in past time, (p. 220, 286.) 

The pluperfect, as finished prior to some oiher past time specified, (p. 20'ir.> 

The poet anterior, as finished immediately prior to some other past time ex- 
cluding the present day, (p. 818.) 

The past anterior indefinite, as finished immediately prior to some other past 
time not excluding iho present day, (p. 817.) 
Tlie future, as going to take place in future time, (p. 284.) 

The second future, as going to take place prior to some other futore time spe- 
cified, (p. 287.) 

Tlio Subjunctive Mood represents a thing not aa existing in reality, but aa 
merely regarded by tlie mind of tlio speaker. 
The following govern the subjunctive, according to Rule I, p. 248. 



Aimer, 


Avoir en vie, 


£tre surpris, 


Rlaqner, 


Aimer mieuz, 


j&tre au d^sespoir, 


Empficher, 


8' €tonner, 


Admetlre, 


ttre bien aise. 


Entendre, 


Se plaindre, 


Admirer, 


»' chagrin, 


Exiger, 


Se r^jouir. 


Approuver, 


*♦ charmg, 


Juger, 


Se soucier, 


Appr^hender, 


»» content, 


M€riter, 


Souffrir, 


Attendre, 


** enchants, 


Nicr, 


Supplier, 


Avoir peur, 


« mortiflg. 


Ordonncr, 


Sapposer, 


Commander, 


« 6tonn6, 


Permettre, 


Trembler, 


Consentir, 


S* ftonner, 


Prgf(6rer, 


Souhaiter, 


Cralndre, 


£trefach6, 


Prendre garde. 


Trouver bon. 


Dtffendrc, 


" joyeux. 


Prftendre Co wish,) 


Trouver mauvais, 


Demander, 


«« peing, 


Frier, 


Voir avec plaisir. 


D^sapprouver, 


«* ravl. 


Redouter, 


" peine. 


D^sirer, 


** r^oul, 


Regretter, 


Voulolr. 


Donter, 


" satisfait. 







The following gOYGtn, the sdhjunoUve, accord^ to Rule II., p. 247. 
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n convient, 11 est dommage, 


11 importe, 


Ilsnffit, 


11 est it d^slrer, U est temps, 


11 plait, 


11 vaut mieux, 


11 est it souhaiter, 11 faut, 




11 se pent, 




llestbien, 11 s' en 


faut, 


11 semble, ipres.) 




Affligeant, Curieux, 


Ennuyeux 


, Ilonteux, 


Mortifiaat, 


Agrgable, Dangeredx, 


^tonnant. 


Important, 


N€ces8aire, 


1 propes, Difficile, 


Expedient, Impossible, 


Plaisant, 


Beau, Disgracieiix, 


Extraordinaire, Indifferent, 


Possible, 


Biens^nt, Divertissant, 


Facheux, 


Indispensable, 


Sensible, 


Bon, Douloureux, 


Glorieux, 


Injuste, 


Surprenant. 


Chagrinant, Doux, 


Gracieux, 


Juste, 




Cruel, Our, 


Heureux, 


Malheoreux, 




i. The Bubjunctive is used after the followmg conjunctions, 


according to Rul 


p. 250. 








X condition que, Ce n' 


est pas que, 


Jusqu' k ce que. 


Pour que. 


X Dieu ne plaise que, De crainte que, 


Loin que. 


Pourvu que, 


X ce que, De peur que, 


Malgrg que. 


Quelque, 


Afin que, Dieu veuille que, 


Moyennant que, 


Quel que, 


X la bonne heure que. Excepts que, 


Nonobstant que. 


Quoi que. 


X xnoins que. Encore que. 


Non pas que, 


Quoique, 


Au cas que, En cas que, 


Non que, 


Sans que. 


Avant que. En attendant que, 


Plaise k Dieu que, 


SI pen que. 


Bien entendu que, . Fasse le Ciel que, 


Plut I Dieu que. 


Bolt que, 


Bien loin que, Ilormis que, 


Pos6 le cas que, 


Si tant est que, 


Bien que, Ilors 


que, 


Pour peu que. 


Suppose que. 



Also que used for any of the above conjunctions, or a second ei. 
The following, like the relatives, sometimes govern the subjunctdve and 
times the indicative, according to Remark 2, p. 265. 

Sinon que. 



De la^on que, 
De mani^e que. 



De sorte que. 
En sorte que, 



Tenement que. 
Si ce n' est que, 



That the subjunctive mood expresses, not what the speaker states as a feet, but 
only as a conception of the mind, is shown in the following sentences, illustratmg 
each of the four'general rules. 

Je dis qu'il va k V ^glise, ) p^ j 
Je veux qu' il aille k V 6glise, ) 
J' affirme que nous etudionSy ) p , jr 
n faut que nous etudiionSy ) 



I say that he goes to church, 
I wish that he go to church, 
I affirm that we study, 
It is necessary that we study. 



I know a man who is honest, 
I seek a man who is honest. 

Do you believe that there is a God ? 
!> [on believe that there are ghosts? 



Je connms un homme qui est 

honnete, 
Je chcrche un homme qui 

soit honnete, 
Croyez-vous qu'il y a un 

Dieu? 
Croyez-vous qu' il y ait des 

revenants ? 



Rulein. 
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In the first of the above sentences, the speaker represem. < ^!^^ to ehvreh 
as a fiiot, and uses the indicative mood. In the second, he speaks of it onlj as his 
wish, and uses the subjunctive. In the third, he speaks of studying as a &ct, and 
uses the indicative. In tlic fourth, only as something necessary, and uses the sub- 
junctive. In the fidh, he speaks of a man that he knows, and uses the indicative. 
In the sixth, only of one he conceives of, and uses the subjunctive. In the seventh, 
he speaks of God, whom he believes to exist, and uses the indicative. In the 
eighth, of ghosts, whom he regards as mere creatures of the fancy, and uses the 
subjunctive. 

The subjunctive mood has four tenses, which are used as follows : 

The present^ after a phrase of present time, to denote something present or 
future, (p. 829.) 

The perfect, aflcr the same, to denote something past, (Less. 91.) 

llio imperfect^ after a past or conditional, to denote a present or a future in 
rejpird to it, {Less, 92.) 

The pluperfect, after the same, to denote a past in regard to it, (Lew.* 93.) 

1m If tlio iMPBRATivE MOOD, SCO Lcss. 54 and 55, pp. 192 and 837. 

V\tT tlio coNDmoNAL MOOD, SCO Lcss. 85 and 87, pp. 299-305. 

Tlie past of Uiis mood has also anotlicr form, which is the some as the plu- 
perfect of the subjunctive ; as, // edt achete des livreSy ** il avait eu de V argent. 
The same form is sometimes used, also, for the pluperfect of the indicative, pre- 
ceded by ai ; as, // aurait aclieii des livres, «' il edit eu de V argent, 

Tlic INFINITIVE MOOD, whcn its use is attended with no ambiguity, is prefinred 
to the other moodis, (i«M. 95, p. 887.) 

The following verbs govern the infinitive without a preposition : 



Affirmer, 


Croire, 


Filloir, 


Pouvohr, 


Soutemr, 


Aimer mieux, 


Daigner, 


8' imaginer, 


Publier, 


T^moigner, 


Aller, 


Dfolarer, 


lAisser, 


Rapporter, 


Be Trouver, 


Apercevoir, 


D^poser, 


Mener, 


Reconnaitre, 


Valoir mieux, 


Assurer, 


D^sirer, 


Nier, 


Regarder, 


Venir, 


Avoir beau, 


Devoir, 


Observer, 


Retoumer, 


Voir, 


Avouer, 


fcouter, 


Oser, . 


Revenir, 


Vonloir. 


Compter, 


Entendre, 


Oulir, 


Savoir, 




Oonfesser, 


Envoyer, 


Parattrc, 


Sembler, 




Consicl^rer, 


Espgrer, 


Penser, 


Senlir, 




Courir, 


Falre, 


Prftendre, 


Souhaiter, 





The following verbs, many of wlilch have been given in the prenous lessoni, 
take a before the following infinitive : 



Abaisser, 
Aboutir, . 
Acc6der, 
B' accorder, 



6' accoutumer, 
B' achamer, 
Adherer, 
Admettre, 



Accoutumer, (or de,) W agaecT\T, 



Aider, 
Aimer, 
Amuser, 
B' amuser, 
S* «cpv^\c\uer. 



Apprendre, 
Apprfiter, 
S' apprfitcr, 
S* arr^ter, 
Arriver, 
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Assigner, 

S' asauj^tir, 

B' astreindre, 

S' nftach&c, 

Attendre, 

B' attendre, 

Aatoriser, 

8' avilir, 

Avoir, 

Avoir quelque chose, 

N' avoir rien, 

Balancer, 

Bomer, 

Be bomer, 

Chercher, 

Commencer, (or dc,) 

Be complaire, 

Concourir, 

Condamner, 

Condescendre, 

Consentir, (or dc,) 

Consieter, 

Conspirer, 

Continuer, (or de,) 

Contraindre, (or de,) 

Contribuer, 

Convier, (or dc,) 

Couter, 

Decider, (or de.) 

Be decider, 

I><«fier, (ordc,) 

I'emander, (orde,) 

Demeurer, 

P€penser, 

Deplaire,,^ 

Be d^plaire, 



Deaapprendre, 

D€8ob6ir, 

Destlner, 

Determiner, (or de,) 

Be determiner, 

Disposer, 

Be disposer, 

Donner, 

Dressec 

^clairer, 

8' efTorcer, (or (fc,) 

Embarrasser, 

Employer, 

8' empresser, (or de^) Mettre, 

Encourager, Se mettre, 

8' endurcir. 

Engager, 

8' engager, 

Enhardir, 

Enseigner, 

S' entendre, 

Essayer, (or dc,) 

fetre, (or de^') 



Hafr, 

Se basarder, 

H^siter, 

Inciter, 

Incliner, 

Instruire, 

8' interesser, 

Inviter, 

Lasser, (orde,) 

Se lasser, 

Limiter, 

Be Uvrer, 

Manquer, (or de,) 



B' eiadier, 
Exceller, 
Exciter, 
Exercer, 
S' exercer. 
Exhort er, 
S' exposer, 
Faillir, (or dc,) 
Be fatiguer, 
Se fier. 

Forcer, (or de,) 
Gagner, 
Habituer, 
B' habituer. 



Montrer, 

Nuire, 

Obgir, 

Obliger, (or de,) 

B' obstiner, 

Obvier, 

8' occuper, (or dc,) 

8' offrir, 

B' opiniatror, 

Parvenir, 

Passer son temps. 

Avoir peine, 

Pencher, 

Penser, 

Perdre, 

Pers6v6rer, 

Persister, 

Plaire, (or de,) 

Be plaire, 

Se plier. 

Porter, 

Pourvoir, 



Pousser, 

Prendre plaisir, 

Preparer, 

Se preparer, 

Presenter, 

Pr^lendre, 

Be pr€ter, 

Procgder, 

Provoquer, 

R^duire, 

Se r^duire, 

Renoncer, 

R^pugner, (or de,) 

Se r^signer, 

R(^8i8ter, 

Rester, 

Se rdsoadre, 

Retrancher, 

R6us8ir, 

R6ver,(ordc,) 

Risqaer, (or dc,) 

Bervir, (or dCj) 

Bonger, 

Subvcnir, 

Suffire, (or de,y 

Siirprendre, 

Tacher, (or de,^ 

Tarder, (or de,) 

Tendre, 

Tenir, 

Travailler, 

Trembler, 

Trouver, 

Venir, (or def^ 

Revenir, 

Viser. 



Thb preposition d stands before the infinitive after adjectives and participles which ex- 
press inclination, fitness, determination, preparation or custom ; as, Adroit, Ardent, Assida, 
Attentif, Dispose, Enclin, Exact, Ezpos^, Fond^, Habile, Int€re8s6, Opiniatre, Pooctuel, 
Porte, Pr6t, Prompt, Propre, Sujct. 

The preposition d stands before infinitives used in a pasaive sense ; as, c* est une ehom d 
disirer ; It is a thing to be desired ; before those which follow adjectives in the superiatire, 
or having a superlative meaning; as, le dernier dfaire aon devoir; and generally when the 
question, to or for tohat 7 may be asked ; as, bon d manger, 

Thb preposition de, on the other hand, is used before the Infinitive when the question 
ehat ? rather than to or for what 7 may be asked ; as, Je voua permets d' avoir cda ; when 
Jie mfinitive stands as the direct object of a verb ; as, Je voua ordonne de aortir / when it 
supplies tne place of ©/"witn a noun or present participle ; as, au lieu defaire; and when tl 
xat (imp.^ »« followed by an adjective ; as, /2 c«r bon de aavoir eela. 
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The folkywing yerbs and phrases, many of which have been given in Ihe pn 
Tions lessons, take de after them before the followmg infinitiTe : 

AbaCenir, Cha^iner, Diaconvenir, S'excomr, 

S'abaCenir, Sechagriner, Be diacolper,. Ezempter, 

Abuaer, Charger, Diiq>en8er, S'ejcempter, 

Accoutumer, (or d,) Sechaxver, Be dispenser, Exiger, 

8' accommoder, Choiair, Disposer, Se facher, 

Accuser, Commander, Dissaader, Faiblesse, 

Atre accuse, Commencer, {or d,) DiTcrtir, Faillir, (or d,) 

8' accuser, Commode, Donunage, Fairebien, 

Achever, CompUdsance, Donner lieu, Faire mine, 

S' acquitter, Conchire, Donner ordre, Faire plaisir, 

AflTecter, Conjurer, Droit, Faire signe, 

Aflliger, Conseiller, £crire, Faire semblant, 

8'affliger, Consentir, (or d,) ^ifier Feiudre, 

^trealarm^ Consoler, S'^difier, F^citer, 

Ambitionner, Be contenter, S' effbrcer, (or d,) Se f(gliciter, 

X moins, (que,) Continuer, (or d,) Eflfrayer, Finir, 

B' amouracher, Contraindre, (or d,) B'effrayer, Be flatter, 

Appartenir, ConTaincre, B' 6manciper, X force, 

B' aperceroir, Conyier, (or d,) B' emparer. Forcer, (or do 

B'applaudir, Conyenir, Emp£cher, Be garder, 

Approurer, Courage, 8' empresser, (or d,) Avoir garde, 

Appr6heiider, Craindre, Enjoindre, Prendre garde, 

Xpropos, D6charger, S'ennuyer, 66mir, 

Arr£ter, D^ider,(ordO S' enorgueillir, G6n6rosit6, 

Attendre, (or d,) Dfcourager, Enrager, Gfiner, 

Attendrir, D6)aigner, Entreprendre, Beglorifier, 

Atlrister, D6fendre, Envic, Rendre grace, 

B' attrister, D^fier, (or d,) Epouranter, Gronder, 

Avant, Be d^fier, Espgrer, (or without^) Be hasarder, (or d, 

Avantage, D^goiiter, Esprit, Be hater, 

Aflrtir, D6Iib6rer, Essay er, (or d,) Ilonnfitet^, 

B' aviser, Demander, (or d,) B' ^tonner, Ilonneur, 

Avoir bien \ coeur, Be d^mettre, &tre, (or d,) Impossible, 

Avoir eoutume, Bed6p6cher litre accus6. Imprudence, 

Avoir dessein, D^pendre, (imp.,) &tre alarm€, Imputer, 

Avoir honte, D6plaire, ' £tre charm6, S' indigner, 

Avoir V air, D^saccoutumer, fetre consterng, S' informer. 

Avoir la liberty, D^sesp^rer, Convenable, S' ing6rer, 

Avoir peur. Be d^sespiSrer, fitre effrayg, Injustice, 

Avoir pititf, Be d&habituer, Arre enibarrassg, S* inquigter, 

Avoir sujet, Ledtfsir, fetre en droit, Inspircr, 

Blamer, D&irer, (or without,) fetre en €tat, Intention, 

Besoin, Be d^iister, Alrefachg, Interdire, 

B'en, D&oler, ttre €tonn€. Inutile, 

Bienaise, SedCsoIer, itre frappg, Jouir, 

Bonheur, D terminer, (or d,) Aire joy eux, Jurer, 

Bonte, D6toumer, Atre press6, Justifier, 

Brfiler, Se devoir, Atre surpris, (or d,) Juste, 

Censurer, Diff€rcr, fitretriste, Justifier, 

Cesser, Dire, fcvlter, Laisser, (or d^ 

CbagriOf Difcontinuer, 'G.xcxmT^ Iaiiat^ 
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BUndcr, 

Faire mal, 

Malheur, 

Manquer, (oi d,) 

M^ire, 

M^ditei', 

Se Meier, 

Menacer, 

M6riter, 

Mettre hora d' 6tat, 

Mieux, 

S« moqaer, 

Moyen, 

N6gUger, 

Nier, 

Nutifier, 

Obliger, ror d,) 

S' occupcr, (or d,) 

OflTrir, 

Omettre, 

Ordonner, 

Oublier, 

Fardonner. 

Parler, 

9e passer, 

Patience, 

Permeltre.. 

Persuader, 



Se piquer, 

Plaiodre, 

Se plaindre, 

Flaisir, 

Plaire, (or d,; 

Politesse, 

Possible, 

PlutOt que, 

he pouvoir, 

Precaution, 

Pr6f(6rer, (or without f) 

Prendre sur soi, 

Prescrire, 

Presser, 

Se presser, 

Pr^umer, 

Prier, 

Priver, 

Professer, 

Profiter, 

Promettrc, 

Se promettre, 

Proposer, 

Se proposer. 

Protester, 

Punir, 

Que, (than,) 

Raison, 



Raisonnable, 

Se rappeler, 

£tre ra8sasi6, 

^re ravi, 

Se rebuter, 

Recommander, 

Refuser, (or d,) 

Regret, 

Regretter, 

R6jouir, 

Se r^oulr, 

Remercier, 

Se repentir, 

Repreudre, 

R6primander, 

Reprocher, 

Se reprocher, 

R^pugner, (or d,) 

R^soudre, 

Se ressouvenir, 

Retenir, 

Ridicule, 

Rire, 

Risquer, (or d,) 

Roogir, 

Se saisir, * 

Satisfaction, 

Savoir bon gr6, 



Se scandaliser, 

Servir, (or d,) 

Avoir soin, 

Prendre soin, 

Sommer, 

Se soucier, 

Souffrir, 

Souhaiter, (or without;^ 

Soup^onner, 

Se souvenir, 

Suffire, (or d,) 

Suggtfrer, 

Supplier, 

Tacher, (or d,) 

Prendre k tache, 

Tarder,(ord,) 

Temps, 

Tenter, 

£tre tent£, 

Tort, 

Trembler, 

Se trouver. 

User, 

Valoir la peine, 

Se vanter, 

Venir, (or d,) 

Venir k bput. 



Several of the above verbs may take either d or de before the infinitive ; but for the moK 
part, not without some difference in their signification. 

Aecoutumer used actively, takes d ; when neuter, de. 
Je V at accoutumi k travaiUer. R atait accoutumi d' aUer. 

Commeneer with d, means to begin something progressive ; with de something not progre»> 
sive. 
Cet icUier commence "k parler le fran^axe. U commence de manger, 

Coneentir with d, means to consent freely ; with de, not to oppose. 
Je coneene k voiu auivre. Je consens de le voir. 

Continuer with d, means to continue with interruption ; with de, at intervals. 
JZ continual k lef rapper. U continuait de le voir. 

Contraindre with d, means to canstrain to some action ; with de, firom action. 
On le contraignit \, marcher. On le contraignit de se taire. 

Convier with d, means to invite ; with de, to beg, intreat. This distinction is not always oto 
served. 
Je V ai convii \ dtner. Je P at convii de/aire »a thehe. 

Didder takes d, as an active or passive verb ; de, as a neater vtxh, 
Cette raieon m' a dicidi k partir. Noue dieidbmea de partir. 

Difier with d, means to challenge to something; with de, to defy. 
Je vout d4/St & bdre. Je voue difie de in' en donner la moindrepreuve. 
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Demander wkb d, meuv to demand toinHMng active or posUive ; with de, aomef bine paolvti 
Bdemamde'kbmrt. Jl demande 6' itre icomti. 

DHerminer takes < with a direct object ; </e, without soch an object. 
Je 'le dUerminai 4 partir. D a dUermini de rdAtir ao mai»on. 

ffeffbreer wUh < meana to attempt what depeoda wholly on our will; with de, what do«i 
DOC depend wholly on our wilL 
M a* ^bree kpiuler. EUe •* efforee dtfkure^ 

S* empretser takes d, when the action paaaes to an object ; otherwise de. 
Us' est empreni k voue rendre eervice. Ut^ eat empresei de rendre service. 

Essays takes < with reference to the efforts ; </e, with reference to the object. 
Cemalade a essa^k marcher. J* id essa^ de le persuader. 

Etrt with d, denotes torn ; with ie, right or dnty. 
C est d vous \Jouer. C e«l auJUs d' obiir au fire. 

ndllir takea d, when the action passes to an ot^act ; otherwise de. Thia diatinction ia not 
much obarrred. 
Jl a/aiUi k me tuer. II a /ami de fomfer. 

F\nxer Ukes d, when the action has an object ; de when it has not. This distinction, aim, b 
not much obserred. 
** 'f force kfaire sa tbehe. H le force de partir. 

Se hasarder de, when the second verb indicates an action, the canse and effect of which are 
confined to the afent ; d, when the second verb denotes an action that constitutes tJie ob* 
jectofthcTerb. 
Jl se hasarde de me ripondre. Je me kasarde \, vous f aire une proposition. 

Laisser with d, means to leave, to allow ; with de, to fail, used In negations. 
Cela laisse beaucoup k penser. Jl ne luisse pas d' itre honnite. 

Manquer with d, meana to (ail of some duty ; with de, of what is not a duty. 
U manque k remplir see devoirs. • Jl marnpte de vous trouver. Jl a manqui d' itre tui 

ObUger, meaning to impose necessity, d orde ; meaning to confer obligation or laror, it takw 
de only. 
Je P sdlige k itudier. Vous m' obligerez beaucoup defaire cela. jttre obUgi takea de. 

ST oecuper with d, means to labor at ; with de, to occupy one's thoughta with. 
Jl s' occupe k tire. Jl a* occupe de dUruire les abua. 

Plaire takes d, as a personal verb ; <fe, as an impersonal verb. 
Jl se plait k lire. Jlneme platt pas de vous obiir. 

Ripugner takes d, as a personal verb ; de, as an impersonal verb. 
Je ripugne 'kfaire cela. U me rtpugne dtfaire cela. 

Risquer takes d, as an active verb ; (fe, as a neater verb. 

Vous risquex tout k prendre ee parti. Vous risquex de Umber. 

Bervir takes d, as a personal verb ; cfe, as an impersonal verb. 
Ce bateau sert k passer la riviire. Que sert-U de a* emporter. 

Buffire takes d, or pour, as a personal verb ; de, as an impersonal verb. 
Ce domestique ne saurait suffire k servir tant de personnes. Jl suffit de vous dire 

r&cher takes d, when the action passes from the subject ; df, when it does not. 
12 t&che k me nuire. Jl t&che de se dibarraaser de see deltea 
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Tarder takes d, when the object is without ; rfc, when it is within, and with a datire. 
11 tarde k voua punir. U tarde de ae repentir. U me tarde de voua voir. 

Venir with d, means to happen, to begin ; with de^ to have Jast ; with neither, to come. 
Sr a vient k m(nkrir. U vieni de partir. Je vieru adorer P itemeL 

Refuser takes d, before dtner, manger^ dijeuner, etc. ; de quoi being understood. It takes de, 
before other infinitives. 
H lui refuse k manger. B refuse de venir. 

Diairer takes de, when there is any obstacle to the desire. When there is no obstacle It 
governs the infinitive without a preposition. 

Espirer takes rfc, when uncertainty is implied ; otherwise no preposition. 
J' espire bien le revoir. Peut-on espirer de vous revoir 7 

Prdferer takes de, before an infinitive with an accessory ; otherwise no preposition. 
Je prefire mourtr. Je prifire de mourir avee vous, plutdt que de vous trahir. 

Souhaiter takes or omits de, when the action is confined to the subject ; otherwise it requires 
the subjunctive. Je souhaiterais pouvoir; or, de pouvoir voiis obliger. Je souhaite 
qu' il vienne. 

Pour is used before the infinitive to denote the end, design, or cause for which 
any thing is done. 

Participles used as adjectives become such in all respects. 

The present participle not used as an adjective is invariable. 

The past participle accompanied by Hre, in verbs not reflective, agrees with 
the subj ect of the verb. When accompanied by avoir, or by itre in reflective verbs, 
it agrees with its direct object when that object precedes it, but remiuns invariable 
when the object follows it. 

1. The past participle sometimes has the infinitive mood for its object,* and 
sometimes the dose of the sentence preceded by que. {See Less. 96, p. 340-1.) 

2. When an infinitive is understood after the participles dH, pu, voulu, they are 
not varied, because their object is the infinitive understood; as, Je lui ai rendu 
tous les services quej^ ai dd, or pu, or voulu, lui rem^re being understood. II 
ni* a paye les somtnes qu^ il ni* a dues. II veut fortement les choses qu* il a tine 
fois vouLUEs. In these last sentences, no infinitive bdng understood, the partici- 
ple has the preceding pronoun for its object. 

3. The past participle following le peu, when it signifies a small quantity, agrees 
with the noun following le peu ; but when le peu ngnifies lack or destitution, the 
participle is not varied ; as, Le peu d^ affection que vous lui avez t^moign^ lui 
a rendu le courage, Le peu d* affection que vous lui avez temoignS V a decow' 

* The preceding noun or pronoun may be known to be the object of the participle, if the 
Infinitive can be changed to the present participle and preserve the sense : Je les ai wb re- 
pousser les ennemis. Here we can say, Je les ai vus rbpoussant les ennemis, and les is the 
object of tm*. Je les ai vu repousserpar les ennemis. Here we can not say, Je les ai vus 
repoussantparUs ennemis; and accordingly repoitsacr^not (e«^ VaUve object oC Ova ^%slV«.^'(>V^* 

17 



886 VERBa 

mgS, In itke former cilhtmt senteiioeB, le peu d* afeeiimi dencptes sooie afiediop, 
though bat little ; in the latter it denotes ladi or destitotioa of affection. 

It may be taken m a general mle, that when the aense aDowa the anppreaBion of 
Upeuy M in the former of these sentences,* the participle is Taried, otherwise not 

4. Ibe participles exeepte, suppose, passe, and r«, emj^ed withoat an anzil* 
iary^are yariable only when they are placed after the words which they qualify ; as, 
Mes amis ezceptds, ees pnjets supposes — eette keure paasee, desfaUs tus. Bot 
when these participles precede their nouos, they are writt^i unyaried ; as, £^- 
cept6 mes amis, suppos^ ees projets, yamS eette heure — ^ru ces fails. 

After these examples, the learner will generally find it easy, on reflection, to 
determine the object of this participle. . ^ 

Lea dix ans qu* il a vecu, illes a x^tM^heureux, Here the participle is not 
yaried because the verb is neuter, and the o^i^t is governed by pendant, or some 
preposition understood. L^ affaire fut mains s&rieuse que je ne P aoais pensd. 
Here V is equivalent to eela, and is not feroiidne ; hence the participle is unvaried. 
Les livres qu' il nous a pries de lui priier. Here livres 'm the object aipriter, 
aad que of tlio participle. \Micn eu and donnS are foDowcd by a preposition and 
infinitive, the object in.ny belong either to the participle, (^ to the infinitive ; as, 
Les obataclea qit'\}' •./ cus d surmonter ; or, quej^ai eu d surmonter: both are 
admissible. 



The negatives in French are ne, ne pas, ne point, Ne is the weakest^ and m 
point the strongest, (see pp. 62 and 844.) 

1. Pas and point difier in interrogations. (Leas. 29, p. 126.) 

2. A mains que^ si in the sense of d mains que, de erainte que, de peur que^ 
and emp6clier, take ne before the following verb, (pp. 261, 271.) Also the 
following when not negative : autre, autrement, eomparathes of supenorittf of 
inferiority ; verbs of fear and apprehension^ and prendre garde fua^ when 
neither negative nor interrogative, (pp. 244, 246, 174.) 

3. DisespSrer, disconvenir, douter, and nier, when negative, take lu heSan 
ihe following verb, (p. 269.) 

4. Pas is omitted after ne, when attended by a word having the force of a 
negative ; oa, jamais, rien, etc., with a subjunctive of interrogation used accord- 
ing to Rem. 1, Leaa. 72, (p. 844 ;) with que used for depuia que after il y a, 
(p. 282 ;) and more frequently after eeaaer, oaer, potivoir, and aavoir, (p. 888 
also with an infinitive Dreceded by que, (p. 862.) 

* We can say, L* affection que voua htfavex timoiffnie kei a rendu fe oourag:ef but we (XmM 
not with propriety say, L* affection que voua hti avez timoignie P a dicoutag^ 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 
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CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIARY VERB AVOIR, TO HAVE. 



Avoir, 

Ayant, 

En, m.; cue,/.* 



Pal, 

Taas, 

II a, 

Nous avons, 

Vous avez, 

Ilsont, 

J' avals, 
Tu avais, 
n avail. 
Nous avions 
Vous aviez. 
lis avaient. 



PRESSITT. 
PAST. 



IiTPiifiTiTx Mood. 
to have. I Avoir eu, 

Participlk*. 
ko/cinffm 



had. 



Ayant eu, 



to have had 



having had. 



Indicativx Mood. 



IMPSRFECT. 



J'eux, 
Tu eus, 
Heat, 

Nous eunseo, 
Yous eute», 
lis eurent, 

y aurai, 
Ttt auras, 
Haura, 
Nous auTons, 
Vous aurez, 
lis auiont. 



»A8T DBrilllTB. 



Thave. 
thouhtut. 

toe have, 
youhaoe. 
theifhaoe. 

ilhad, 

thokhadot, 

hehad. 



thenhad, 

Ihad, 

thouhadsL 

hekad, 

wehad, 

.'-' «o« had. 

theyhad, 

lohoU havf. 
thorn, vMt have, 

he will have, 
we shall have, 
you «nU have, 
they will have. 



COKDITIOnAL FRS8CICT. 



J'aurais. 
Tu aurais, 
Haurait, 
Kous aurions, 
Vous auriez, 
Haaoraient, 



I should have. 

tkou wouldst have. 

hewoiddhave. 

we should have. 

you would have. 

they would have. 



PA8T IirDXPIlflTX. 



Paieu, 
Tuaseu, 
II a eu, 

Nous avons eu, 
Vous avez eu, 
Hs ont eu, 

J' avais eu, 
Tu avais eu, 
I] avail eu. 
Nous avions eu, 
Vous aviez eu, 
lis avaient eu, 



I have 
thouhast 

hehas 

we have 

you have 

they have 



had. 



PLVPXBPX<rr. 



fhadk 

thouhadsth 

hehadk 



youA 
theyk 



ihad 
ihad. 



PAST AHTSBIOB. 



J' eus en, 
Tu eus eu, 
II eut eu, 
Nous enmes eu, 
Vous eutes eu, 
Hs eurent eu. 



Ihad 

thouhadst 

hehad 

we had 

you had 

fiey had 



had. 



BBCOITD PUTUBB. 

J' aurai eu, I shall have 

Tu auras eu, thou wilt have 

II aU|» eu, he will have 

Nous aurons eu, we shall have 

Vous aurez eu, you viU have 

Ua suronl eu, they will have 

CONOITIOKAL PAST. 

J' aui|iis eu , / should have 

Tu aiinus eu, thou wotUdst have 

II auAlt eu, he would have 

Nous aurioos eu, we should have 

Vous auriez du, you weidd have 

Um Buraient eu, they would have 



had. 
had. 
had. 
had. 



had. 
had. 



Ikpxbatttb Mood. 

Aie, have (thou.) \ AyoDM, let ut (have.) | Ajez, have (you.) 

SvBJVRcnva Mooo. 



Unej'aie, 
Que tuaieB, 
On' il ait. 
One nous ayons, 
Que vous ayez, 
Ou* ils Bient, 



QaeJ< 

Ooetu 

au'Ueiit, 

CUie nooB eamdoDB, 






that 



X 



may have. 



On' ilB BiUMiit, 



XMrXBFXCT. 

that IvMt have. 

that he utight have, 
that we uuj^ht have. 

Utat thtywMt have* 



One J'atB «n, that Imay have had. 

Quetaaiweik, that thou mayet have had. 

Qu* il ait eu, that he wugy have had. 

Uue now ayons eu, that we may have had. 
One VMS ayes eu, that yam may have had. 
Qu* Ils Blent en, that they may have had, 

n.vnurmar. 
QxMj'eiMBeea, thatlmirhthavehad, 

due to ensses #0, that thou tHifhtst have had. 
Qa'ileateo, that he mi0ht have had. 

QiM nou elusions eu, that we mtght have had. 
One vooB cttMiez eu, that yemuairht have had. 



S8b 



CONJUGATION OF EIBE. 



CONJUGATION OP THE AUXILIAKT VEKB ±TBE^ TO BE. 






Tn es, 

Nonii 

Vous CtM^ 
Itoaoot, 

J' ^talii. 
Tu Alalia, 
f I ^Ui^ 
Nona ^ion«, 
V«iuii *^tieK, 
llf etai«Bt, 

le fua, 
Tu fiis, 
II rll^ 
NoiM fumes, 

Vous flltM, 
llf furent. 



IvrimriTs Moobw 
to U, I Avoir a£, 

PABTICinXS. 



*e»r- 



Ayurta^, 



toAcvefcea. 



A«vaif ien 



IiTDiCATiTE Mood. 



mPBBFBCT. 



VAST oirimTB. 



rUTUBB. 



Je Mirai, 
Tu aaraa, 
I] aera, 
Nona Mrona, 
Voua seres, 
lis serunt, 

CORDITIOITAL rmSSBNT. 

le seraiff, 
l*u seraiii, 
11 serait, 
Nous serions, 
Vous series, 
lis seraient, 



keU, 



&efmrt. 



tkejfwere, 

/mm. 

thauwtL 
kewms. 



ItkMbe, 
tkouwiUbe, 



tkefwOlhe, 

Idmddbe. 
uwamLUtbe, 
lutmtdbe. 



fMtWeHMM. 



PAST mcriHiTK. 



PtA€tf, 
Tnasfl6, 

Nona arau 
Vous urn, €MF, 



A^ 



PUTrBBFBCT. 



Tn BTBis €tf, 
n avait ^^t^ 
Nous BTions ftf^ 
VoQS ariez H€, 
lis BTaiem €tf. 



Ikavebeem, 

timikM$Heem. 

Ac Acs tern. 



tkeffkamheea. 

Ikmdheen. 

tUmkadMheoL 

kekmibeem. 

wekmdbeem. 

ftukmdheen. 

tJlefkMibem 



PAST ABTBBIOB. 

J*wa€t€, IkmiheoL 

Tu eos €te, tUm, kmdtt keau 

II eut €t€, kekmi beau 

Nous eumes €t€, we hmd beau 

Vous einls €t€, wu kmd been. 

l\a eurant 6t6, a«y kmd beeiL 

BBCOIfD rUTUBB. 

Pauraitft^ I ekaa have been. 

Tu auras A6, tkou wilt heme becm, 

n aura €t€, he witt hne been. 

Nous aarons ^t^, we ehaa heme been. 

Vous aurez 6t6, fou wUl hmee been. 

lis auront €%€, Usy wOl ka»e beem 

COITDITIOirAI. PAST. 



J'anraisa^, 
Tu aurais €t6, 
II aurait €t€. 
Nous aurkms €t€i 
Vous auriea H€, 
lis aunUent 6t€, 



Aeu womUst have bee*. 



theff weuU hteoe bee*. 



8ois, fts (l*M(.) I 



Impxbatitb Hood. 
Soyons, letuebe. \ 
BvMJvntynrm Hood. 



Soyes, be (ysK.) 



Oiie Je sols. 
Clue tu sols, 
au> il soi^ 
Clue nous soyons, 
Clue vous soyes, 
Qu' lis soient, 

IMl 

Que Je fiiBse, 
Que tu fusses, 
Qu* il fut, 
Que nous fussinns, 
Que votu fuuiUf 
Uu> ilg fuMBeat, 



ihtUlmMgbe. 

thatwenufbe. 
thtUfemwaybe. 
that thej/ metg be, 

BCT. 

that Imirht be. 

that thou wughtat be. 

thathewdrhtbe. 

thmtwem^htbe. 

tkatyntmihtbe. 

ttefttMyimtfct¥e. 



rXBFXCT. 

Que y ale €t€j that /may have been. 

Que tu aies 6te, that than majfk have been. 
QuMlaittfti, that he wutg have been. 

Que nous ayons A6, that we may ikoee been. 
Que vous ayes €t€, that wm stay have been. 
Qu* ila Bient &€, that Msy may ikoes been. 

PL0rXBFXCT. 

Que J* euase €t6y that ImMt have been. 

Quetueu88e8€t6, Oat CAok m^fitst Aove *ee». 
Qu>ileut«t6, that he mifht have been. 

Que nous erasions^t^, CAolwsmtf-AtAaoe^eea. 
Ciue vous euaaiez €t^, (Aatysum^fAt Aooe bee*. 
\Q;a?V^«OBM«St.«a^ tKottMl ani*c *ms »e«n. 



FIRST CONJUGATION— ER. 
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Parler, 



Pa riant, 
>»arl6, 



.6 parle, 
Tuparlefl, 
II parle. 
Nous parlons, 
Youa parlez, 
lUparlent, 

Je parlais, 
Tu I Arlais, 
II parlait. 
Noua pariions, 
Vuus parlidz. 
Hi parlaient, 

Je pariai, 
Tupams, 
II parla. 
Nous parlames, 
You* parlates, 
lis parlerent, 

Jo parlerai, 
Tu parleras, 
II parlera, 
Nous parlerons, 
Vous parlerez, 
lis parleront, 



FIRST CONJUGATION — iH JBJl. 
IirriiriTiTS Mood. 

II RT. I PA 

to tpealu I Avoir parI6, 
Paeticiplbs. 



tpeaking. 
tpoken, I 
IiroiCATivs Mood. 



Ayant parl€, 



to have apitken. 



having tpoken 



ItpeaJu 

thouspeakesL 

ketpeaka. 

we spook, 

youepeak. 

Uey ^eak. 



IMPKSrXCT. 



IwaoopuJdng. 

thou vast epeaking. 

he was epeaking. 

we were epeaking. 

you were speaking, 

they were speaking. 



PAST DXPIiriTS. 



Ispoke. 

tkousp^usL 

he spoke. 



£; 



spake. 



IshaUspeak, 
thou wUt speak, 

hewiUspeak, 
we shall speak, 
you will speak, 
they will speak. 



COITDITIOlfAL PBXBXlfT. 



Jo parlerais, 
Tu parlerais, 
11 parlerait. 
Nous parlerions, 
Vous parleriez, 
ns parleraient, 



I should speak, 

thou wotddst speak. 

he would speak, 

we should speak. 

you would speak. 

they would speak. 



PAST IRDXPIITITK. 



P ai parI6, 

Tuasparltf, 

IlaparI6, 

Nous avons parig, 

Vous avez parl6, 

lis out parI6, 



I have spoken, 
thou hast spoksn. 

we have spoken, 
you have spoken, 
they have spoken. 



PLVPXaPXCT. 



J' avals parle, 
Tu avals parI6, 
n avait parI6, 
Nous avions parl€, 
Vous aviez parl£, 
Us avaieat parl£, 

PAST AHTKBIOa. 

J* eus parM, 

Tu eus parl6, 

II eut parl6, he had ^oken. 

Nous euiD«« parl^, we had spoken. 

Vous outes par'€, you had spoken. 

lis eurent parlfe, they had spoken. 

•XCOlM* FVTUBX. 



Ihadspoken. 

thou hadst spoken, 

he had spleen. 

we had spoken. 

you had spoken. 

they had spoken. 



Ihadspoken, 



J> aural parl6, 
Tu auras pari6, 
n aura parI6, 
Nous aurons parM, 
Vous aurez pari 6, 
lis auront parl6. 



I shaU have spoken, 
thou wilt have spoken. 
he will have spoken, 
we shtUl have spoken, 
you will have spoken, 
they wlI have spoken. 



COKDITIOKAL PAST. 



J' iLiirufij pari 4^, 
Tu auraUi iiarltf^ 
J I aiEniiii purist 

Vous ]iuri«K pojl^t 
IUAUtai9iit[iiurMT 



I should have spoken 

thou wouldst have spoken. 

he would have spoken 

we should have spoken 

you would have spoken, 

&ey would have spoken 



Impxeatitx Mood. 

Parle, speak ot do speak (thou,) | Parlous, Ut us speak, \ Parlez, speak or do speak (you,) 

BuBJuifCTivx Mood. 



Qiioje parle. 
Que tu paries, 
Ou' il parle. 
Quo nous parlimis, 
Que vous parliez. 
On* Us parlent, 



that Imay speak. 

that thou mayst speak. 

that he may speak. 



that they may ^eak. 



iMPxarxcT. 
Que je parlasse, that Imight speak, 

due tu parlasses, that thou mightst speak, 

Q,a* il parlat, that he might speak, 

due nous parlassions, that we might speak, 
doe vous parlassiez, that you m»ght speak. 
du* Us parianeat, Ihatthay miQkt speak. 



due J* ale parM, 
due tu ales parl6, 
du* il ait pari6, 
due nous ayons parltf, 
due V008 ayez parl6, 
du' Us aient parl6. 



thatlmay 
that thou mayst 

ikatwemay 

that they mmy^ 



i 



PI.0PBXrXCT. 

due y ensse parl6. that Imight 

due tu eusses parK, that thou mightst 
du» il eut pari€, that he mi^ht 

due nous eussions parl6, that we mt^ht 
due vous eussiez parl6, that you wdght 



II 



MO 



hUOL>SD OaSJTGATKBS—lk^ 



SECOITD COJTjrCATIOS— a» /* 




flflait, 

I'lMw finite*, 
fb flaireat, 

fe flairii. 
To flainw, 
<1 fiaira, 
Stm» Aainaii, 
Vow ftairei 
Us fiainiat. 



covamonAi. raBSBirr. 



fe flairili, 
Tu flairais, 
n fintratt, 
Snofi flntrkNM, 
Vimn flatriex, 
fU flairaient. 



ItkgMJbuA 



Ike^wmUMUk. 



COSDITIOVAI. rAST. 

J'avabliBi, 

TnanraisfiBi, 

Ilaanjtfei, 

Noas aarioas fiai, 

Voas amies fiai, ' ytm. 

Da aaiaieac fiai, tke^ 



AomwtmUtt 
tuwmJdkmm, 



Pima, JbtUh (fA«a.) 



IHPaaATfTB MOOBU 

PiaiMM, UtMMjbutk. | 
SoajvacTiTa Moop. 



FmbaeE,/auft(9aa.) 



ilue to llnteMf, 
au*illlDiM0, 
due nous ftaiaHms, 
Que vous flnfatlez, 
Qu' fte finiMeat, 



Qae Je fIniMe, 
Clue tn AniMea, 
Ou* il 0nit. 
Une noiif nni 



that 



OaC/iaayibriM. 



tkathemmiJbdth. 



ttmumtugjmuk. 
I ttey laajf /auk. 



tkmt ImigHJUUL 




[fhi/biidL\Q>&nia 



OnaJ'aiafiBi, tkmtln 

Oneaiaiaatei, tict Oea aey^ AaacJfaudkdL 
aa'UaUfiai, OolAeaMf Aaee/ " ' 

Qaa Boot ayoaallm, tkatwtmmjfi 
Qn^ vooB ajtm fiai, that waaMf Aaac, 
On* ila aiem fiai, that tkof aMf Aaee, 

FUjrBBFBCT. 

One J' eoBM liai, that I mM 

One ta eoaMs fiai, tJuA Oea anfttsC 

On' il eut fini, that ke wdgkt 

Uoe nooa eaaaioBS finI, that we wi&kt 

Qna ^'ow ««MieB fini, tAetfeaanfU 

^ -_, «hA^ke^m^ 



!i 



THIRD CONJUGATION— Om. 
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Recevoir, 

Recevant, 
Re^u, 



Je re^ois, 
Tu re^ois, 
II re^it. 
Nous recevons, 
Vous recevez, 
lis ro^oivent, 



THIRD CONJUGATION — IK OIR. 
Infirititk Mood. 

CSS NT. I PA9 

to receive, \ Avoir re^u, 
Participlks. 



receiving, 
received, 
Indicatitk Mooix 



Ayant re^u, 



to have received. 



having received. 



Ireeeive, 

thou reeeivest, 

he receives. 

we receive, 

yoit. receive, 

ikey receive. 



IMPKBFSCT. 



Je recevais, 
Tu recevais, 
[I recevait. 
Nous recevions, 
Vous recevieZ) 
Ha rec^aient, 

Je re^us, 
Tu requs, 
II re^ut. 
Nous resumes), 
Vous retries, 
lis re^urent, 



Ivas receiving, 

thou wast receiving. 

he was receiving, 

we were receiving. 

you were receiving. 

they were receiving. 

FAST DEFINITE. 

/received. 

thou receivedst, 

he received, 

we received, 

you received, 

they received, 

FUTURE. 



Jereeevrai, I shall receive, J'auraire^u, 

Tu recevras, thou wilt receive, Tu auras re^, 

II recevra, he will receive, II aura re^, 

Nous recevrons, we shaU receive. Nous aurons re^u, 

Vous recevrez, you wUl receive. Vous aurez re^u, 

lis recevront, they will receive. lis auxont re^u, 

CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 

Je recovrais, / should receive. J' aurais re^u, 

'Vn recevrais, thou wouldst receive, Tu aurais re^u, 

II recevrait, he would receive. II aurait re^u, 

Nous recevrions, we should receive. Nous aurions re^u, 

Vous recevriez, you would receive. Vous auriez re^n, 

lis recevraieut, they would receive. lis auraient re^u, 

Impsratitb Mood. 

Re^ois, receive (thou.) | Recevons, let us reseive. \ Recevez, recems (you.) 

Subjunctive Mood. 



FAST indefinite. 

I have recsived 

thou hast received, 

he has received. 

we have received. 



you 
they 



have received, 
have received. 



J* ai re^u, 
Tu as re^u, 
II a re^u, 
Nous avons re^u, 
Vous avoz re^u, 
lis ont re9U, 

pluperfect. 
J' avals re^u, / had received, 

Tu avals re^u, tluni hadst received, 

II avait re^u, he had received. 

Nous avions re^u, we had received, 

Vous aviez re^u, you' had received, 

lis avaient re^u, they had received, 

PAST anterior. 



J» eua re^u, 
Tu eus re^u, 
II eut re^u, 
Nous eumes re^u, 
Vous eutes re^u, 
Us eurent re^u, 



I had received, 

thou hadst received, 

he had received, 

we had received, 

you had received, 

they had received, 

SECOND future. 



I shall have recnocub 
thou wUt have reeeivai, 
_ he will have received 
we shaU have reeeioed, 
you will have received, 
they will have received, 

CONDITIONAI. PAST. 

/ should have received, 

thou wouldst have received, 

he would have reeemei, 

we should have received, 

fou would have received. 



you 
they 



would have reeeioed. 



present. 

that Imay recewe, 

thai thou mayst receive, 

that he may receive, 

that we may receive, 

that you may recewe, 

that they may receive. 



Q,ue je revive, 
Clue tu resolves, 
Qu' il resolve. 
Clue nous recevions, 
due vous receviez, 
Clu' lis resolvent, 

IMPERFECT. 

dfte Je re^usse, that I might receive. 

due tu recusses, that thou mightst receive, 
du' 11 re^t, that he might receive. 

due nous re^ussions, that we mi^ht receive. 
due vous re^ussiez, that you tit^ht receive. 
du' lis re^ussent, that they might receive. 



PERFECT. 

due J' ale re^, that Ima^ have 

due tu ales re^u, that thou mayht have 
du* il ait re^u, that he may have 

due nous ayona re^u, that we may have 
due vous ayes re^u, that you may have 
du' Us aient re^, that they may have 

PLUPERFECT. 



due J' euQse re^u, 
due tu eusses re^u, 
du> il efit re^u, 
due nous eussions re^u, 
due vous eussiez re^u, 
du' lis eusscnt re^u, 



that I might' 

that thou mightst 

that he might 

thatwem^rht ' 

Aatyou might 

that they might 



802 



FOURTH CONJUGATION— RK 





FOURTU CONJUGATION— iw RE 








Inpiitititb Mood. 




Vendre, 


paxtxiTT. 


UeOL 


PAST. 

Avoir vendu, to hMve sold. 






Paxticiplks. 




Vendant, 
Vendu, 


PaXBBllT. 
PAST. 


edtkig, 
•old. 


PAST. 

Ayant vendu, having sold. 






IivDiCATivx Mood. 






paaBxirr. 




PAST IlTDXPIinTX. 


Je Tende, 
Tu vends, 
11 vend, 
Noos vendons, 
Voas vendes, 
lit vendent, 




laetL 

keeeUe, 
weeeU. 

SeyaetL 


J' al vendu, 
Tu as vendu, 
11 a vendu. 
Nous avons vendu, 
Vous avez vendu. 
Us ont vendu, 


Ihaveaold. 
thou hast add. 

hehaaaold. 

we have sold. 

you havt, sold. 

they haoo sold. 




iMPxarxcT 


, 


PLUPXXPXCT. 


Je vendais, 
Tu vendais, 
II vendait. 
Nous vendions, 
Vous vendlez, 
lis vendaient. 




JwaaatUmg, 

he «DM eeUing, 

we were aelUng. 

you were adling, 

they were aeUing, 


J> avals vendu, 
Tu avaifl vendu, 
11 avail vendu, 
Nous avians vendu 
Vous aviez vendu, 
Us avaient vendu. 


IkadaoUL 

thouhadstsoU. 

hekadsM. 

we had sold. 

you had sold. 

theyltedsold. 


PA»T DIPliriTI. 


PAST AHTXRIOR. 


Je vendis, 
Tu vendis, 
11 vendi^ 
Nous vendSmes, 
Vous vendites, 
lis vendirent, 




Isold. 

heaold. 

weaold, 
youeeld. 
theyaold. 


J» eus vendu, 
Tu eus vendu, 
U eut vendu, 
Nous eumes vendu, 
Vous eutes vendu. 
Us ourent vendu. 


Ihadaold. 

thou hadst sold, 

hehadsold. 

we had sold. 

youhadaold. 

theyhadsold. 




rUTURX. 




8ECO:fO 


FUTURE. 


Je vendrai, 
Tu vendras, 
11 vendra, 

Vousvendrez, 
Us vendroBt, 




lakaUaetL 
tkouwiUaell. 
kewUlaeO. 
weakaUaelU 
yenwiUaelL 
OeywiUaelL 


J* aurai vendu, 
Tu auras vendu, 
11 aura vendu, 
Nous aurons vendu, 
Vous aurez vendu. 
Us auront vendu. 


lahaUhaveaold. 
thou wUt have aoU. 

he will have sold, 
we shaU have aold. 
you wiU have sold, 
they wiU have sold 


COlfDITIOlfAL PaXtXlfT. 


CONDITIONAL PAST. 


Je vendrais, 
Tu vendrais, 
n vendrait, 
Nous vendrions, 
Vous vendriez, 
lis vendraient, 




lAouUaeO, 

he would sell. 
weakouldaelL 
youwouldaelL 
they would aelL 


r aurais vendu, 
Tu aurais vendu, 
U aurait vendu. 
Nous aurions vendu, 
Vous auriez vendu. 
Us auraient vendu. 


I should have sold. 

thou wouldH have aold, 

he would have sold. 

we should have aold. 

you would have sold. 

they would have sold 



Impxxatitx Mood. 

Vends, sett {thou.) \ Vendons, let us aelL 

BuBJUHCTirx Mood. 



I Vendez, aeU (you.) 



Que Je vende, 
Que tu vendes, 
Uu' il vende, 
Que nous vendions, 
Que vous vendiez, 
Qu' Ub vendent, 



thatlmayseU. 

that thou tuayst selL 

thathe.maysdL 

that we may sett. 

that you may aelL 

that they may aelU 



IMPXXrXCT. 



Que je vendisse. 
Que tu vendisses, 
Qu' il vendtt. 
Que nous vendissions, 
Que rouB vendissjez, 
Qu'JlB vendiaaent, 



that I might aeU. 

that thou mightat aelL 

that he might aeU. 

that we mifht aeU. 

that you might aelL 

ttot they xtQria sell. 



Que J* aie vendu, that I may have aold. 

Que tu aies vendu, that thou mayst have sold. 
Qu* il ait vendu, that he may have aold. 

Que nous ayons vendu, that we may have aold. 
Que vous ayez vendu, that you may have sold. 
Qu' ils aient vendu, that they may have sold, 

PLUPXXFXCT. 

Que J' eusse vendu, that I might 

Que tu eusses vendu, that thou mightst 
Qu> il eut vendu, that he might 

Que nous eussions vendu, that we might 
Que vous eussiez vendu, that you m&ht 
Quo? \\x «<aM«i&\N«&.du.^ that they mQht 



I 



REFLECTED VERBS. 
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Se lever, 



CONJUGATION OF A EEFLECTED VERB. 
IivFiiriTivs Mood. 

rRBSXMT. I PAST. 

to rise. \ S* 6tre lev^, 



to have ruex. 





Participlxb. 




PRKSXlfT. 








Se levant, 


rising. 


PA»t 


. 


PA8T. 




S'Ctantlev^, 


having risen. 


Lev€, 


risen. 








Indicatitx Mood. _ 




PRSBBlfT. 




PAST IlfDXPIItlTK. 


Je me Ihve, 


Irise. 


Je me suis lev6, 


Ihave risen. 


Tu te Ifeves, 


tkourisesL 


Tu t' es lev6. 


thou hast risen. 


11 se \hve. 


he rises. 


II 8' est lev6, 


he has risen. 


Nous nous levons, 


verise. 




Vous vous levez, 


you rise, 
they rise. 


Vous vous gtes levH, 


you have risen, 
they have risen. 


lis se Invent, 


Us se sont lev6i. 


mrxRrxcT 




PLUPXRPXCT. 


Je me levais, 


I was rising. 


Je m* 6tais lev^, 


I had risen. 


Pu te levais, 




Tu t» 6tais lev6, 


thou hadst risen. 


11 se levait, 
^ous nous levions, 


he was rising. 


Il8»gUitlev6, 


he had risen. 


we were rising. 




we had risen 


Vous vous leviez, 


wu were rising, 
they were rising. 


Vous vous 6tiez lev6i. 


you had risen. 


lis se levaient. 


Ub 8> 6taient lev^s, 


they had risen 


PA»T DBPIKITX. 


PAST AlfTXRIOR. 


Je me levai, 


I rose. 


Je me fus lev^, 


I had risen. 


Tu te levas. 


thourosesL 


Tu te fus lev€, 


thou hadst risen. 


Use leva. 


he rose. 


11 se fut lev6. 


hehadrisen. 


Nous nous levames, 


we rose. 


Nous nous fumes lev^ 


we had risen. 


Vous vous levates, 


you rose, 
they rose. 


Vous vous futes lev€B, 


you had risen, 
theyhadrisen. 


lis se lev^ent, 


lis se furent lev^s, 


PUTURX. 




SXCOND FUTURX. 


Je me l^verai, 


IshaUrise, 


Je me serai lev6, 


I shaU have risen. 


Tu te l^veras, 


thouwiUrise, 


Tu te seras lev6, 


thou wUt have risen. 


11 se Igvera, 


hewiUrise, 


11 se sera lev€, 


he will have risen. 


Nous nous l^verons, 


we shall rise. 


Nous nous serone lev6s. 


we shall have risen. 


Vous vous Igverez, 


you will rise. 


Vous vous serez lev6s. 


you will have risen, 
they wiU have risen. 


[Is se l^veront, 


they wiU rise. 


lis se seront lev^, 


CONDITIOWAL PRXtXlfT. 


CblfDITIOirAL PAST. 


Je me l^verais, 


I should rise. 


Je me serais lev€. 


I should have risen. 


Tu te Idverais, 


thou wouldst rise. 


Tu te serais lev6, thou wouldst have risen. 


n se l&verait, 


he would rise. 


n se serait lev6, 


he would have risen. 


Nous nous leverions, 


we should rise. 


Nous nous serions levfis, 


we should have risen. 


Vous vous Igveriez, 


you would rise, 
they would rise. 


Vous vous seriez lev6s, 


you would have risen. 


lis se l^veraient, 


lis se sentient lev^s, 


they would have risen. 



Impxratitx Mood. 

Ldve-toi, me (tAmt.) | Levons-nous, 2et «« m«. | LevtMrVCfOM, rise (you,) 

SuBJUircTivx Mood. 

PXRTXCT. 

that Imay rise, Que je me sois lev6, ihatlmay 

that thou mayst rise. Clue tu te sois levg, that thou mayst 

that he may rise. On* il se soit levtf, that he may 

that we may rise. Que nous nous soyons lev^, that we may 

" t you may rise. Que vous vous soy ez lev^ that you may 

that they may rise. Qu' ils se soient lev6s, that they may, 

PLUPCRTXCT. 

Que je me fssse Iev6, 
Que tu te fusses lev6, 
Qu' il se fut lev6. 



Que jeme l^ve, 
Que tu te I^ves, 
Qu' il se l&ve. 
Que nous nous levions, 
Que vous vous leviez, 
Qu' ils se Invent, 



IMPXRFXCT. 

Que je me levasse, Aat J might rise. 

Que tu te levasses, that thou mightst rise, 

Qu' il se levat, that he might rise. 

Que nous nous levassiona, that we mtjght rise. 
Que vous vous levassiez, that you might rise, 
<lu> ils se levassent, that ukey might rise. 



U 



11* 



Que vous vous fiissiez lev^, that 
Qa> ils se fUssent levfii, 




Que nous nous fiusions lev^s, that we f ^.1 
* ■ ' ' thatyoul-^*' 
thatthey] " 
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CONJUGATION OP 



CONJUGATION OP 



IVPUriTIYS PAKTlOirLI 

pm0fif« present. 



Pakticiplb 



to go. 



AU^ 



iNDXifATIVB 

present. 



Jevais, 
tuTas, 
iUa, 



noiu alloQs, 

▼ousallez, 

Usvont. 



FIRST 

Indioativs 
imperfect. 

J' allais, etc.. 



Entotbb, Enrojant, 
to I 



EoToytf, 



J' enroie, nous enToyons, J* enroTEte, etCi, 
to eoToiei, voos enroyez, 
11 envoie, Us envoient, 



SECOND 



AOQVKftXJt, 

to acquire. 


Acqa^nmt, 


Acquto, 


J' acqixlera, 
tu acquiere, 
U acquiert, 


noua acqu^rona, 
▼ona acquires, 
ila acquiirent, 


J* acqu^raia, etc 


Amaillix, 
toanoil. 


AsntlUant, 


AMailli, 


J*aaMilIe, 

taanoillea, 

UanaiUe, 


noua aasaillona, 
ila aasaillent. 


J'aaaailla^etc, 


BOVILLXB, 

toboU. 


BouUlaat, 


BouUll, 


Jebooa, 
tubona, 
Uboot, 


noua bouinona, 
▼oua bouiilez, 
ila bouillent. 


JebouilIaia,ete., 


CoiTRim, 
to ran. 


Conrant, 


Coorn, 


.^11 


noua courons, 
▼oua coure2, 
lb courent. 


Jeeoiirai8,etc., 


CUBILMR, 

to gather. 


CueiUaBt, 


CaeilU, 


Je cneille, 
tu cueilles, 
11 cueiUe, 


noua cueillona, 
▼oua cuelUez, 
its cueiUent, 


Je cueillala, etc, 


DORMIR, 

to sleep. 


Dormant, 


Dorml, 


Jedon, 
tudora, 
Udort, 


none dormona, 
▼ous dormez, 
lis dorment, 


Je dormaia, etc, 


FirxBf 
to fly. 


Puyant, 


Pui, 


Jefofa, 
tufuia, 
Ufuit, 


noua ftiyona, 
▼oua foyez, 
ilafuient. 


JeftiyalB,etc, 


Mbntir, 
to lie. 


MentMit, 


Menu, 


Je mens, 
tnmena, 
ilment, 


noua mentona, 
▼oua mentez, 
ila mentent. 


Je mentaia, etc, 



* TbAti:b\td^^«non.of both numbora in the imperatirt 
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THE IRREGULAa VERBS. 

CONJUGATION. 



Past 

definite. 


FuTURB and 
Conditional. 


IMPBRATIVB. SUBJUNOTIVB 

preaent. 


BUBJUNOTIVB 

ttnperfectt 


J'allai,etc., 


J' Irai, etc^ 
J' irais, etc., 


Va, ^ J'aille, nous allions, 
allons, tu allies, tous alliez, 
aUez,* ilaiUe, ilsaiUent. 


J'allaaw, 
etc. 



J' envoyai, etc. , J' enTerrai, etc., EoTole, J*eiivoie, nous envoyions, J^enroyaSBe- 

J' enrerrais, etc., envoyons, tu envoies. Tons enroyiez, etc 

envoyez, il envoie, ils envoient, 

CONJUGATION. 

r aerials, etc., J'acqaerrai, etc., Acquiers, J'acquidre, nous acqu^rioos, J'acqoisBe, 
J' acquerrais, etc., acqu^rons, tu acquires, vous acqu^iez, etc 

acqa€rez, ilacqai^re. Us acquidrent, 

J' assaillis, etc., AssaiUerai, etc., Assaille, J'assaille, nous assaillions, J* nnwiTliwn, 

AssaiUerais, etc., assaiUons, tuassaiUes, vous assailliez, etc 

assaillez, U assaiUe, ils assaillent, 

Je bouiUIs, etc, Je bouillirai, etc., Bous, Jebouille, nous bouillions, JebonUIiaBe 

Je bouilUrais, etc, bouiUons, tu bouiUes, voos bouiiliez, etc 

bouillez, Ubouille, ilsbooUlent, 

Je counis, etc, Je courral, etc., Cours, Jecoure, nous eoorions, JeconnuBS, 

Je courrais, etc, courons, tu coures, tous couriez, etc 

courez, il coure, il coorent, 

Je cueillis, etc, Je cneillerai, etc, Cueille,' Je cueille, nous caeilllons, Je cneilliflM, 

Je cneillerais, etc, cueillons, tucueUles, vous cneiUiez, etc 

cueillez, UcueUle, UscueUlent, 

Je dormis, etc., Je dormirai, etc. Dors, Jedorme, nous dormions, Je dormi we. 

Je dormirals, etc', dormons, tu dormes, vous dormiez, etc 

dormez, Udorme, Us dormant, v 

JefiiiB,etc, Je fuirai, etc, Fuis, Jefuie, nousfuyions, JeftuMek 

Je fuirais, etc., fuyons, tufuies, vousfuyiez, etc 

fuyez, U fuie, U fuient, 

Je mentis, etc, Je mentirai, etc, Mens, Jemente, nous mentions, Je m nnfiw % 

Je mentirais, etc, mentons, tu mentes, tous mentiez, etc 

mentez, U mente, ils mentent, 
■ 
ji always the samt as In the lol^notlTe. 
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CONJUGATION ./ 





PAmrioiPLi PAmTiGXPUi Indigativi 




preaeni. 


pretent. 




past. 




pretent. 


imperfect. 


MOUUB, 

to die, 


Mourant, 




Mort. 


Jemeura, 
tamears, 
ilmeurt. 


nooB moarons, 
voae mourez, 
ilsmeurent, 


Je mourais, etc., 


UYBIS, 

to open. 


OuTnnt, 




OuTert, 


J'oayre, 
ta oavrei, 
Uoarre, 


noas ouTTons, 
Toae oarrez, 
UBoavrem, 


J' ouyrais, etc.. 


VBinm, 
to come. 


Vciumt, 




Venn, 


Je Tieiie, 
ta Tienfl, 
llTieot, 


noot yenoni, 
▼oaa Tenez, 
ile Yiennent, 


Je Teoais, etc., 


to clothe. 


V^tant, 




V«tu, 


JeTftte,* 
tuTfite, 


noaa Tfttoni, 
▼0U8 Tfitez, 


JeT6ta!8,*ete., 



UTftt, 



ilii Tfttent, 



THIRD 

AiiioiB, Aaejant, A«li, J'aMlede, noaflMMyoni, J' asaeyafa^ etc., 

to Mat tu asiieda, Yoaa aeaeyes, 

ii aiBied, Ua aaaelent. 



0^OHOim, 
to (all awaj. 



(wantiogO D6cha, 



Jed^chcla, noas d^choyona, (wanting,) 
ta d^chola, ycaa d^cboyez, " 

11 d^choit, ila d6choient, ** 



MomroiB, 
to more. 



POWOXR, 

to be able, 



Batoib, 
to know. 



MoaTant, 



PouTant, 



Sachant, 



Valoxr, 
to be worth. 



Valant, 



VOIB, 

toaee. 



Voyant, 



Mu, 



Pa, 



Sa, 



Vala, 



Va, 



Je meoa, noaa moorona, Je mouTala, ete^ 
ta meaa, Toae mouTez, 
U meat, ila mearent, 



Je paia, peaz, noaa poarona, 
ta peux, Toaa poarez, 
11 peat, llapeuTent, 


Je poayaia, etc, 


Jeaaia, 
taeaia, 
Uaait, 


noaacaTona, 
ToaacaTez, 
ila cavent. 


Je aavaia, etc., 


JcTaaz, 
taTanz, 
Uraut, 


noaaTalez, 
ila Talent, 


Je Talaia, ele.. 


JeToia, 
ta Toia, 
llvoit. 


noaa Toyoni, 
Toua Tojez, 
ila Toient, 


Je Toyala, eta^ 



* Thia rerb ia hardly erer uaed in the iringulaf 



TttK IimBG13LAR VERBS. 



Past 

definite. 



Future and 
Conditional. 



Impbrativb. 



SUBJUNGTIVB 

present. 



991 

SUSJDNOTITH 

imperfect. 



Je moarus, etc., Je moarrai, etc., Meurs, Je meore, nous mourions, Jemoaruase, 

Je mourrais, etc., mourohs, tu meures, vous mouriez, etc. 

mourez, ilmeure, ilsmeorent, 

J' ouTTis, etc., J' ouvrirai, etc., Oavre, J'ouvre, noasouvrons, J' ouTriase, 

j»oavrirais,etc., ouvrons, taouvres, vousouTrez, etc. 

ouvrez, 11 ouvre, lis ouTrent, 

Je vins, etc., Je Tiendrai, etc., Viens, Je ylenne, nous yenlons, Je Tlnsse, 

Je viendrais, etc., venons, tUTleooes, vousveniez, etc. 

yenez, 11 viennc, 11a Tlenoent, 



Je Y^tis, etc., Je vgtirai, etc., 
Je vfitirais, 



vets, 


Jeyfite, 


nons vfitlona, 


JeTAtiMe, 


vfitons, 


ta vfites, 


Tous vfitlez, 


etc 


vfitez, 


iUfite, 


llsvetent, 





CONJUGATION. 
J^ 



etc., J' assi^ral, etc, Assleds, J'asseie, noos asseylons, J'asslsfle, 
J' assi^rais, etc., asseyons, tu asseles, tous asseyiez, etc. 

aaseyez, 11 asseie, Us aaseient, 



U d6chu8, etc., Je d^cherral, etc., (wanting,) Je dfohoie, nous d^choylons, Je d6c1ni«fl^ 

Je d^cherrais, etc., ** tu dfohoies, tous d6choylez, etc 

" U d^hoie, lis dfoholent, 

Jemas,etc., Je mouTral, etc.. Mens, JemeuTe, nous mouTlons, Jemusae, 

Je mouTrais, etc., mouTons, tu meuTes, tous mouTlez, etc, 

mouTez, 11 meuTe, lis meuTent, 



Je pus, etc.. 


Je pourrtd, etc., 
Je pourrais, etc.. 


(wanting,) Jepulsse, 
** tu puisses, 
« U puisse, 


nous pulssions, 
TOUS pulsslez, 
Us pulssent, 


Jepusse, 
etc 


Je sus, etc., 


Je saurai, etc., 
Jesaurais,etc, 


Sache, 

sadions, 

sachez, 


Je sache, 
tu saches, 
11 sache. 


nous sachions, 
TOUS sachlez, 
Us SBCbent, 


Jesusse, 
etc 


Je Talus, etc., 


Je yaudrai, etc., 
Je Taudrais, etc., 


Vaux, 
Talons, 
Talez, 


.JeTaiUe, 
tu TalUes, 
llTaUle, 


nous Tallons, 
TOUS Tallez, 
ilsTaiUent, 


JeTahxae, 
etc 


JeTis,etc., 


Je Tcrral, etc, 
Je Terrais, etc.. 


III 


Je Toie, 

tu.Toles, 
ilTole, 


nous Toyions, 
TOUS Toylez, 
Us Toient, 


JeTlSM, 

etc 



of the present and imperfect hidicatiye. 
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CONJUGATION OF ETRK 



CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERB 


ilTRE, TO BE. 






Inpiritits Mood. 






PaSiSITT. 


1 


PAST. 


fa«. 




to be, 1 Avoir €i€, 
Participlsi. 


£oAa«eieeM. 




PBSfSRT. 








^.tint. 




bemg. 




PAiT. 




PAST. 




Ayant €t€. 


, Aavtn^teen 


Kt> 




been. 










IivDicATiTs Mood. 






pasts irr. 




PAST 1 


NDEPINITK. 


Jesuit, 




lam. 


J'ai«<f, 


Ihaioe been. 


Tu es, 




tkouart 


Tuaatft^, 


thouhastbeen. 


IleKt, 




he is. 


11 a €t€. 


hehasbeau 


Nous flommos. 




toe ore. 


Noua avona A^, 


we have been. 


Vout itM, 




«;=i 


Voua avez €t€. 


yon save sesn. 


IbBont, 




Ila ont et€, 


theyhavebsen. 




mpsarscT. 


PLUPCaPSCT. 


Tu ^tais, 




/VMM. 


J'ava'laft^, 


I had been. 




tkouwaeL 


Tu avals (t€. 


thou hadst beau 


11 ^tait, 




he was. 


11 avait H€, 


he had been. 


Noui 6l\onn, 




we were. 


Nous avions ftg, 


we had been. 


V«uii etlez, 




yoK were. 
tAeywere. 


Voua aviez €t€. 


yon had been. 


lU etaient. 




Ila avaient €t€. 


they had been 


PAST DSPimTX. 


PAiT 


AZTTSSIOB. 


leAia, 




Iwas, 


J» eua €t€. 


I had been. 


Tu fua, 




thouwasL 


Tu eua €t6. 


thou hadst been. 


n fut. 




he was. 


11 eut €t€, 


hehadbeen. 


Noua fOmea, 






Noua eumea ft6, 
Vous e<!»s €i€t 


we had been. 


Voua fiitea. 




fouwere. 


you had been, 
they had been. 


lis furant. 




'hey were. 


Ila eurent €t6, 




PUTUBS. 




tECOIfD PUTURX. 


Je aerai, 




IshaUbe, 


J> aurai 6t€, 


I shaU have been. 


Tu seraa, 




thouwUtbe, 


Tu auraa €t€. 


thou wilt have been. 


Ilaera, 




hevriUbe, 


11 aura €t€. 


he wm have been. 






we shall be. 


Noua aurona €t6^ 


we shall have been. 


Voua aeres. 




ymiwiUfre. 
SufwiUbe, 


Voua aurez €t6, 


you will have been, 
they wiU hme been 


lb aeront, 




Ila auront €t€, 


COIVOITIONAL PUtSSNT. 


CORDITIOITAL PAST. 


Je aerais, 




Ishavldbe, 


J> aurais tft«. 


I should have been. 


I'u serais, 




heJI^be, 


Tu auraia fttf, 


thou wouldst have been. 


n aerait, 




11 aurait €t€j 


he would have been. 


Noua aerions, 




we^unddbe. 






Voua seriez, 




youwouUbe, 
thsgwauUbe, 


Vous auriez €t6, 


you would have been. 


Ila aeraient, 




Ila auraient €t€. 


they would hme been. 






Impsbatitk Mood. 






8oi8, »e (t»o«.) i Soyona, <«<««»«. \ Ek)yez, »e (yMc) 






SuBJtrzrcTiTK Mood. 






PBStBZTT. 




rKSFKOT. 


Oiiejeaoia, 




tkatlmaybe. 


aueraie6t€, 


that Imay have been. 


Oue tu aoia. 




that thou mayH be. 


Oue tu aies €t6. 


that thou mayst have been. 


au' 11 aoit, 




thathemofbe. 


au> il ait €t€^ 


that he may have been. 




thatwemofbe. 


Oue DOtts ayona ^t6, that we msty have been. 


Oue viDua aoyez, 


thaifoumafbe. 


Oue voua ayez €t€, 


that you «My hmve been, 
that ttey may have been. 


Ou'ilaaoient, 




thatthsymaybe. 


au'ilaaient€t6, 




tMPBWrSCT. 


PLUPKSFXCT. 


aue Je fusse, 
Que tu fusses, 


tkatlmirktbe. 


auej'eu8se€t€, 


that I might have been. 


au* il fut. 




that he might be. 


OuMleut^t^, 


that he might have been. 




that we might be. 






tUtyottwifhlbe. 
Itettkaynufffct^ 


yQUi«^wiae\iM\««L<t6, thatyoumighthaioebeen. 


Qu' Us fuaaeat. 





FIRST CONJUGATION— EB. 
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Parler, 



Pa riant, 
Oarlg, 



. e parle, 
Tuparlea, 
n parle, 
Nous parlons, 
Youfl paries, 
Ila'parlent, 

Je parlais, 
Tu I arlais, 
II parlait. 
Nous pariions, 
Voua parliez, 
lid parlaient, 

Je parW, 
Tupanhs, 
II parla, 
Nous parlames, 
Vous parlates, 
lis parlerent, 

Je parlerai, 
Tu parleras, 
II parlera. 
Nous parlerons, 
Vous parlerez, 
lis parleront. 



FIRST CONJUGATION — IK ER. 

IlCrilCITITK Moox>. 
ISIfT. I FAI 

to tpeak, I Avoir parM, 

PAaTICIPLSt. 



peaking, 
spoken, 
IifDiCATiTS Mood. 



Ayant parM, 



to have 



having spoken 



I speak. 

thou speakett. 

he speaks. 



you^eak. 
Viey speak. 



mrsaFKCT. 



I toas speaking. 

thou toast speaking. 

he was speaking. 

we were speaking. 

you were speaking. 

they were speaking. 



PAST DSriRITK. 



Ispoke. 

tkauspikosL 

he spoke, 

we spoke. 

youspoke. 

tkey spoke. 

I shall speak, 
thou wilt speak. 

he will speak, 
we shall speak, 
you wiU speak, 
they wiU speak. 



CONDITIONAL rmSlBRT. 



Je parlerals, 
Tu parlerais, 
11 parlerait, 
Nous parlerions, 
Vous parleriez, 
lis parleraient, 



I siheuJd speak. 

thou wouldst speak. 

he would speak. 



you would speak, 
they would speak. 



PAST IIIDKPIRITK. 



Paiparl€, 
Tuasparlig, 
II a parM, 
Nous avons parl^, 
Vous avez parl€, 
lis out parl6, 



I have spoken. 

thou hast spoksn. 

he has spoken. 

we have spoken, 

you have spoken. 

they have spoken. 



PLUPSaPKCT. 



J' arais parl^, 
Tu avals parl€, 
H avait parl€, 
Nous avions parl^, 
Vous aviez parl^, 
lis avaient parl^. 



Ihadspoken, 

thou hadsL spoken. 

hehadspoken. 

we had spoken, 

you had spoken. 

wey had spoken. 



PAST ANTZaiOR. 



P eus parl^, 
Tu ens parl6, 
II eut parl^, 
Nous euiD«« parlg, 
Vous eutes par>€, 
lis eurent parle. 



J* aural pari6, 
Tu auras pari 6, 
n aura parM, 
Nous aurons parI6, 
Vous aurez parl6, 
Ilsauroiitparl6, 



Ihadspoken, 

hehadspi^un, 

we had spoken, 

you had spoken, 

^iey had spoken. 

iXCOP'- FUTUBS. 

tkou wUt have spoken, 

he wiU have spoken, 

we shall have spoken, 

you will have spoken, 

they wCl have spoken. 



COMDITIOlCAt. PAST. 



J' BUfoh pari^j 
II aiirnU parle, 



I should have spoken 

thouwouldst havespi^ten. 

he would have spoken 

we shoutdhave spoken 

you would have spoken, 

they would have spoken 



Impssatitb Mood. 

Parle, speak or do speak {tkmu) \ Parlons, let us spook. | Parlez, spook or do speak (you.) 

Subjuwctitx Mood. 



Quejepaile, 
Oue tu paries, 
du' 11 parle, 
due nous pariions. 
Clue vous parliez, 
Qtt* ils parlent, 



that thou mi^st speak, 

ikatkema:yspedc. 

Aat wo may speak, 

that you may speak. 

that they maiy speak. 



IMPSBPBCT. 

aue Je parlasse, that I might speak. 

due tu parlasses, that thou migStst speak. 

du' U parlat, that he m^At speak. 

due nous parlassions, that «• mu^ht speak. 
due vous parlassiez, that you mufht speak. 
dtt'ilsparUsMBt, tkoittkeymigkt spook. 



due J* aie parl6, 
due tu aies pari6, 
duMlaitpari^, 
due nous ayons parltf, 
due vous ayez parl€, 
du' ils aient parl6. 



that I may 

that he may 

thatwemay 

thatyoumay 

thattikeymay 



\i 



PLDPSBTKCT. 



due j» eusse parW, that I might ' 

due tu eusses parle, that thou mightst 
du» il eut pari6, that he mi^ht 

due nous eussions parI6, that we nught 
due vous eussiez parl€, that you might 
dA* i\a «wn«u\ Y»V€^ tVa]L^^iSA.V 
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SECOND CJONJTJGATION-m. 



Flnir, 



PiniflMnt, 
Pini, 



leflnlf, 
Tn finis, 
n flnit. 

NiMu nniiwoiiM, 
Voat finitMS, 
Ila finitMBt, 

le flnisrait, 
Tn finimaia, 
11 finimait, 
NooB AniwkMM, 
V(Hi* flnhnios, 
/!• finivMUent, 



SECOND CONJUGATION— iw /*.. 

IlfFIiriTITB IIOOD. 

ESBirr. I PAfi 

UjbiitlL I Avoir fini, 

Pabticiplcs. 

eSK!VT. I 

finishing. I 



I Ay ant fini, 
Irdicatitb Mood. 



to haeefiiUBhei, 



having fimaked. 



thmfimMkut. 
htfiM i dusa, 



IMPSBPKCT. 

IWM*fi$ttMkimg, 

tJum watt finicking, 
h* wmtjinithuig, 
we wtrefiniMMg, 
jfon were fitiitkimg, 
they wertjhnshing. 



PAtT DKPirriTB. 



Je flnifl, 
Puflnifl, 
n flnit. 
Ntiua flnhnefl, 
VouB finites, 
lis flnirent, 

fe flnlral, 
Tu fininu, 
n finira, 
Nous fiBinnw, 
Vous finlrex, 
lis flniront. 



TfinUked, 

theuJbiitlM^ 

hefinisked, 

wtt finished, 

vou finished. 

Vteyfinished. 

rshaUfimisK 
thou wilt fimish. 

he wiU finish, 
we ^uU finish, 
jMmwiUfinish. 
Utejf witl finish. 



CONDITIONAL PBSSSirr. 



Jo flnirais, 
Tu flnirais, 
n flnirait, 
Nous finirions, 
Vous finirioz, 
Aa finiraient, 



TshonUfinuh, 

tkouwouUsiJbush. 

he skotdd finish, 

wewoiddfinish, 

wouUfiiML 

wouldfinish. 



Sei 



PAST IKDZPINITX. 



J*aifini, 
Tu as fini, 
II a fini, 
Nous avons fini, 
Vous avez fini, 
lis ont fini, 



IhavefimAei 

than hastfisdAed, 

he has finished 

we haoo finished 

you have finished. 

they haoefinishsA 



PLUPCKTKCT. 



J' avals fini, 
Tu avais fini, 
II avail fini. 
Nous avions fini, 
Vous aviez fini, 
lis avaient fini. 



Ihadfini^ed, 

thou kadstfinishsd 

he had finished 

wshadfinished 

you had finished. 

they had finished. 



PAST AIVTXBIOB. 



Peas fini, 
Tu eus fini, 
II out fini, 
Nous efimes fini, 
Vous eutes fini, 
lis eurent fini, 



I had finished, 

thou hadst finished. 

he had finished. 

we hadfinished, 

theyk 



f hadfinished. 



SKCOWD PUTURS. 

P aurai fin!, 
Tu auras fini, 
II aura fini. 
Nous aurons fini, 
Vous aures fini, 
lis auront fini. 



IshaU hmefimML 
thou witt have fi n is h e d. 

he wiU have finished, 
we shaU havefinidtsd. 
you will havefiniehed. 
they wiU haoefinished. 



CORDITIOITAL PAST. 

J' aurals fini, 
Tu aurais fini, 
H aurait fini, 
Nous aurioos fini, 
Vous auriez fini, 
lis auraient fini, 



I should have finishsd, 

thou wouldst have finished, 

he would have finiAed, 

we should have finished. 

you would have finished, 

they would have finishsd. 



Finis, finish (jAsu,) | 



Impkratitb Mood. 

Finiasoiui, lei us finish, 

BcDJVifCTiVB Mood. 



I Finiss«z, finiaih (fmi.) 



Jtuejefinisse, 
Etue tu finiases, 
llu* il flnisse. 
due nous flnispions, 
Hue vous flnissiez, 
au* ils finissent, 



that he wtay finish, 

thai we duty finish, 

ihaiyoumayfimsh, 

Aai they may finish. 



iMPsmrncT. 



Que Je flnisse, 

Q,ue tn finisses, 

au> il flnit. 

Qae nous nnimionBf 
Qae voag 0n/m/ez, 
QW ilB aniaaent. 



thai T might finish, 

that Oou mightH finish, 

tl^ he udght finish, 

Oat we mQht finish. 



due j* aie fini, that I may hanefimAsd 

aue tn aies fiai, that thou mayst have finished. 

Ou* il ait fini, that he may have finished. 

Que nous ayons fini, that we may ham finished. 
One vous ayez fini, that you may have finished. 
On* ils aient fini, that they may have finished, 



PLVPKmFKCT. 



Que J' ensse fini. 
Que tn eusses fini, 
Qn* il efit fini, 
Que nous eussions fini. 



that &ay mgUfinHOi, \ Qm? V^ «Qaa«^ tn\> «Mi\k^ 



thatlmight'\'i 

that thou mightH •{ 

that he might 1 -I 

thatwemMtf^ 



THIRD CONJUGATION— Ont 
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Recevoir, 



THIRD CONJUGATION — IK OIR. 
Infikitite Mood. 

E9BKT. I PA» 

to receive, \ Avoir re^u, 
Participles. 



Ayant re^u, 



Recevant, 
Re^u, 


PRESENT. 

receiving. 

PAST. 

received. 




Indicati 

PRESENT. 


Je re^ois, 
Turecois, 
II re^it. 
Nous recevons, 
Vous recevez, 
lis re^oivent, 


/receive, 

thoureeeivegL 

he receiver, 

ve receive, 

you. receive. 

they receive. 




imperfect. 


Je recevais, 
Tu recevais, 
[I recevait, 
Nous recevinns, 
Vous receviez, 
lU rec«raient, 


I was receiving, 

thou wast receiving, 

he was receiving, 

we were receiving, 

you were receiving. 

they were receiving. 


PAiT DEFINITE. 


Je recuB, 
Tare^us, 
11 re^ut, 
Nous re^iime?, 
Vous refutes, 
Il8 re^urent, 


thou receivedst, 

he received, 

we received. 

you received, 

they received. 




rUTURE. 


Je recevrai, 
Tu recevras, 
11 recevra, 
Nous recevions, 
Vous recevrez, 
lis recevront, 


IshaU receive, 
thou wilt receive, 

he wiU receive, 
we shall rueive, 

they will receive. 



to have received 



having received. 



conditional present. 

Je recovrais, I should receive, 

1\i recevrais, thou wouldst receive, 

11 recevrait, he would receive. 

Nous recevrions, we should receive, 

Vous recevriez, you would receive, 

f Is recevraient, they would receive. 



PAST indefinite. 

J' ai re^u, I have received 

Tu as re^u, thmi hast received. 

11 a re^u, he has received. 

Nous avons re^u, we have received, 

Vous avoz re^u, vou have received, 

lis ont re^u, they have received, 

PLUPERFECT. 

J» avals re^u, / had received. 

Tu avals ro^u, tliou hadst received. 

II avait re^u, he had received. 

Nous avions re^u, we had received. 

Vous aviez re^u, you' had received. 

lis avaient re^u, they had received. 

PAST anterior. 

J' eus re^u, / had received. 

Tu eus re^u, thou hadst received, 

II eut re^u, he had received. 

Nous eumes re^u, we had received. 

Vous eutes re^u, you had received, 

lis eurent re^u, they had received. 

second future. 

J* aurai re^u, / shall have reeeivetk 

Tu auras re9U, thou wilt have receiv§i, 

II aura re^u, _ he wiU have received 

Nous aurons re^u, we shall have received, 
Vous aurez re^u, 
lis auront re^u, 

conditional past. 

J' aurais re^u, / should have received, 

Tu aurais re^u, thou wouldst have received, 

n aurait re^u, he would have receivei. 

Nous aurions re^u, we should have received, 
Vous auriez re^u, 
lis auraient re^u, 



you will have received, 
they wiU have t 



you would have received, 
they would have received. 



Imperative Mood. 
Re^ois, receive (thou,) | Recevons, let us receive, \ Recevez, receive (you,) 
. Subjunctive Mood. 



present. 



Que Je resolve, 
due tu resolves, 
Qu* il revive, 
due nous recevions, 
due vous receviez, 
du* ils resolvent, 



that IvMvy recave, 

that thou mayst receive, 

that he may receive, 

that we may receive. 

that you may receive, 

that they may receive. 



imperfect. 
dfte Je re(;us8e, that I might receive, 

due tu recusses, that thou mightst receive, 

du' il re^t, theU he might receive, 

due nous re^ussions, that we m^ht receive, 
due vous re^ussiez, that you might receive, 
du' ibi ref|U8sent, that they might receive. 



PBRFKCT. 

due J' ale re^n, that Imt^ have 

due tu aies re^u, that thou Moyle have 
du' il ait re^u, that he may have 

due nous ayons re^u, that we may have 
die vous ayes re^u, that you utay have 
du' ils aient re^n, that they may have ^ 

PLUPZSFZCT. 

due j' eusse re^u, that I might 

due tu eusses re^u, that thou mightst 

du' il eut re^u, that he might 

due nous eussions re^u, that we mijght 
due vous eussiez re^u, that you might 
du' ils eusscnt re^u^ that the^ tR&ciuL 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION— KB. 





FOURTU CONJUGATION— iw RE 








IifriinTiTB Mood. 




Vendre, 


paxtnifT. 


toseU. 


PAST. 

Ayoir vendu, to kme soli. 






PAaTICIPLBt. 




Vendaot, 
Vendu, 


PaSSSNT. 
PAST. 


»Mng. 
soUL 


PAST. 

Ayant vendu, having sold. 






iHBicATiyn Mood. 






PBXtKirr. 




PAST IZTDSFIICITX. 


Je Tends, 
Tu Tends, 
11 Tend, 
Nous Tendons, 
Voas yendes, 
Il•Tenden^ 




ketelis. 


Pal vendu, 
Tu as vendu, 
11 a vendu, 
Nous avons vendu, 
Vous avez vendu, 
lis ont vendu. 


Ihaveeold. 
thou hast sold. 

hehasMld. 

we have sold. 

you hact sold. 

they hact, sold. 




iiiPsaPBCi 


. 


PLUPzaracT. 


JeTendais, 
Tu Tendais, 
liTendait. 
Nous Tendions, 
Voas yendiex, 
lis yendaient. 




Iwtusdlinf, 

aum watt MelUngr. 

he wu ttUiMg. 

wtweretUUng. 

t*sy wen seUing. 


J» avals vendu, 
Tu avals vendu, 
II avail vendu, 
Nous avions vendu 
Vous aviez vendu, 
lis avaient vendu. 


IhadsoUL 

thou hadst ooU. 

hehadseld. 

we had sold, 

jouhadsold. 

they md sold. 


PAtT DSPIZriTS. 


PAST AlfTSaiOR. 


Je Tendis, 
Tu Tendis, 
11 yendit, 
Nous vendlmes, 
Voas vendites, 
Usyendirent, 




leoUL 

tJumsoUest, 

heeold, 

weaeld. 

foueeUL 

tAeyeold, 


J* eus vendu, 
Tu eus vendu, 
11 eut vendu, 
Nous eumes vendu, 
Vous eutea vendu, 
lis eurent vendu. 


IhadsoUL 

thou hadst oold, 

hehadsoUL 

we had sold. 

you had sold. 

theyhadsold. 




puTuai. 




8EC0XD 


FUTURE. 


Je yendrai, 
Tu vendras, 
n Tendra, 
Noas yendrons, 
Voasyendros, 
Us yendront, 




lakaBeeU. 

tkauwiUeeil. 

kewiUeeU. 

vouwiUeelL 
tkeywiUeelL 


J» aural vendu, 
Tu auras vendu, 
11 aura vendu, 
Nous auTons vendu, 
Vous aurez vendu, 
lis auront vendu, 


IshaUhaoesold. 
thou wUt have sold, 

he Witt have sold. 
we shaU have sold, 
you will have sold, 
they wiU have sold 


COHDITIONAL PaSSKRT. 


CORDITIOZTAL PAiT. 


Jeyendrais, 
Ttt yendrais, 
n yendrait, 
Noas vendrions, 
Votts vendriez. 
Us yendraient. 




lehnddselL 

kewouUaeli, 
weekauUseU. 
yeuwauldselL 
tJuywouUselL 


J* aurais yendu, 
Tu aurais vendu, 
11 aurait vendu. 
Nous aurions vendu, 
Vous auriez vendu, 
lis auraient vendu. 


I should have sold, 

he would have sold. 

you would have sold, 
they would have sold 



Vends, seU (thou,) 



Imfbbatitz Mood. 

Vendons, let us seU, \ Vendez, sell (you,) 

SuBjruiccTi rn Mood. 



pantKiTT. 



Que Je vende, that I may sM. 

Que tu vendes, thai than mayot seU, 

Qu' il vende, that he. may sdL 

Que nous vendions, that we may stU, 

Que vous vendiez, fjbot you may seU, 

Qa* ils yendent, ihat they may selU 

IMPZaFKCT. 

Qoe Je vendisse, that J might seU, 

Ctue tu vendisses, that thou migMst selL 

Qa* il vendit, that he might selL 

One nous vendissions, that we mi^ht sell. 

Qoe vouB Fendisisiez, that you mxghl sett. 

Qa'iJgvendiasent^ thotVuymxglAeaL, 



Oue J* aie vendn, that I may have sold. 

Clue tu aies vendu, that thou mayst have sold. 
On* II ait vendu, that he may have sold. 

One nous ayoas vendu, that we may have sold. 
Clue vous ayes vendu, that you may have sold, 
Ctu' ils aient vendu, that &ey may have sold. 



PLUPKBFSCT. 



Oue J' eusse rendu, that Imight 

Que tu eusses vendu, that thou mightH 
Qu* il eut vendu, that he might 

Que nous eussions vendu, that we might 
Que vous eussiez vendu, that you m&ht 
Q^* \ka «QiMDX^«n.^>x^ tkol ike^ might 



REFLECTED VERBS. 
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CONJUGATION OF A REFLECTED VERB. 
IiTFiiriTiys Mood. 



Se lever, 


to rise. 


S» gtre lev6. 


to have risen. 




PAaTICIPLSS. 




PRXfSRT. 








Se levant, 


rising. 


PAST. 




PAST. 




S'€tantlev^, 




Lev€, 


risen. 








IzTDiCATira Mood. _ 




PBSSSZTT. 




PAST INOKFIRITK. 


Je me 16ve, 


Irise. 


Je me suis lev€. 


Ihaveiisen, 


Tu te Idves, 


tJumrisesL 


Tu t' es levtf. 


thou hast risen. 


11 se Idve, 


he rises. 


li 8' est lev6. 


he has risen. 


Nous nous levons, 


we rise. 


Nous nous sommes lev68, 


we have risen. 


Vous vous levez, 


yon rise. 


Vous vous 6tes lev^. 


you have risen. 


lis se Invent, 


they rise. 


lis se Bont lev€s. 


they have risen. 


iMPsarscT 




PLUPsarscT. 


Je me levais, 


I was rising. 


Je m> 6tais lev6. 


Ihad risen. 


ru te levais, 


ikon wast rising. 


Tu t» €tais lev6. 


thou hadst risen. 


11 se levait. 
Xiious nous levions. 


ke was rising. 


Ils'^taitlev^, 


he had risen. 


we were rising. 


Nous nous ^tions lev^s. 


we had risen 


Vous vous leviez, 


you were rising, 
they were rising. 


Vous vous ^ties lev^. 


you had risen. 


lis se levaient, 


lis 8* €taient lev^s. 


theyhadrisen 


PAST DSFIKITB. 


PAST AZTTSaiOa. 


Je me levai, 


I rose. 


Je me fus lev^. 


Ihad risen. 


Tu te levas. 


thourosesL 


Tu te fus levtf, 


thou hadst risen. 


Use leva, 


kerose. 


11 se fut lev6. 


he had risen. 


Nous nous levames. 


we rose. 


Nous nous fumes lev68. 


we had risen. 


Vous vous levates. 


yon rose, 
they rose. 


Vous vous futes levfs. 


you had risen, 
they had risen. 


lis se levdrent, 


lis se furent lev^s, 


ruTuas. 




•kcokd ruTuax. 


Je me l^veral, 


IshaUrise. 


Je me serai Iev6, 


I shaU have risen. 


Tu te Invents, 


thou wiU rise. 


Tu te seras lev6. 


thou wUt have risen. 


11 se Ifevera, 


hewiUrise. 


II se sera lev^, 


he WiU have risen. 


Nous nous l^verons. 


we shaU rise. 


Nous nous serone lev6s, 


we shall have risen. 


Vous vous Idverez, 


you wiU rise. 
AeywiUrise, 


Vous vous serez lev^ 


you will have risen. 


Us se Igveront, 


lis se sexont lev^. 


they wiU have risen. 


CONDITIONAL PaKSSNT. 


CONDITIO NAL PAST. 


Je me Igverais, 


I should rise. 


Je me serais \ev€, 


/should have risen. 


Tu te l&verais. 






n se l^verait. 


he would rise. 


n se serait lev€, 


he would have risen. 


Nous nous ieverions. 


we should rue. 


Nous nous serions lev&. 


we should have risen. 


Vous vous Idveriez, 


you would rise. 


Vous vous seriez lev^, you would have risen. 


lis se l^veraient. 


they would rise. 


Us se seraient lev^s, tkey would have risen. 



Ldve-toi, rise {then.) \ 



Levex-vom, rise {yon,) 



Quejemel^ve, 
Uue tu te Idves, 
Clu* il se Igve, 
due nous nous levions, 
Que vous vous leviez, 
Clu' ils se Invent, 



IMPXaFKCT. 

Que je me levasse, that I might rise. 

Que tu te levasses, that thou mightstrise, 

Qu> il se levat, that hs might rise. 

Que nous nous levassions, that we nught rise. 
Que vous vous levassiez, that you might rise, 
4lu' Ils se levaisent, that tkey m^kt rise. 



IiiPxaATiTS Mood. 
Levons-noos, let us rise, 

SuBjrUNCTlTS Mooo. 

PSaFKCT, 

that I may rise. Que Je me sols lev6, that I may ' 

that thou mayH rise. Que tu te sols lev€, that thou mayst 

that he may rise, Qu' il se soit lev€, that he may 

that we may rise. Que nous nous soyons lev6s, that we may 
that you may rise. Que vous vous soyez lev^s, that you may 
they may rise. Qu' ils se soient levgs, that they May, 

PLUPKarzcT. 
Que Je me fusse levtf, that F 

Que tu te fusses lev€, that thou 

Qu* il se fut lev€, that he 

Que nous nous fussions levdi, that we 
Que vous vous fussiez levdi, that fM 
On* ils se fUssent lev€s, that they 



I 



n* 
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CONJUGATION OF 



CONJUGATION OP 



ijrruriTnri PAmTMUTLi PAmTiciPUi 
prtMHt, ptuim 



AlXSK, 
tOfO. 



EMTom, 
to I 



AU€, 



EnToyvnti 



iNDUfATIVa 

present. 



JeTaii, 
tuTaa, 
ilTa, 



Doui aIlon% 

TomaUez, 

Usvont. 



FIRST 

Indioativb 
imperfect, 

/ * ^ 

J' allais, etc., 



Eqtoj^, J* eoToIe, nous envojoni, J* enTOTais, ete^ 
ta MiToiei, Toos envoyez, 
il envoie, lis envoient, 













SECOND 


Aoaunu, 
to acquire. 


Acqu^rant, 


Acqabi, 


J' acqulera, 
ta acqaiera, 
ilacquiert, 


nooa acqu^rona, 
vou8acqa6rez, 
lis acqul^eot. 


J* acqaCraia, etc. 


ASBAILLIK, 

to aMOii. 


AMalUant, 


AaniUi, 


J^aaaaUle, 

tuaasaillea, 

UasaaiUe, 


noas aasaillons, 
▼oua aasaiUez, 
llsassaiUent, 


J* aasaillaia, etc, 


BouiLLim, 
toboiL 


BoaUlaot, 


BooUli, 


Jebooa, 
tubooi, 
Ubout, 


nous booinoDS, 
▼oaa boulUez, 
ilaboaiUent, 


Je bouillais, etc^ 


COURIB, 

to run. 


Coarant, 


Coorn, 


If! 


noas coorons, 
vooa coorex, 
ila courent, 


Je cooraia, etc.. 


CUKILLXR, 

to gather. 


Cueillairt, 


Caeini, 


Je cneine, 
ta cueillea, 
ncueine, 


noas caeillona, 
Tous caeillez, 
llB caelUent, 


Je cueillaia, etc, 


DoRinB, 

to sleep. 


Dormant, 


Dorml, 


Jedora, 
tadors, 
Udort, 


nous dormons, 
Toas dormez, 
lis dorment, 


Je dormais, etc, 


Fvnti 
tolly. 


Puyant, 


Pul, 


Jefiila, 
tafala, 
Ufolt, 


▼oua fuyez, 
ilafulant. 


Je fiiyais, etc. 


MmvTiR, 
toUa. 


Mentant, 


MentI, 


Je mens, 
tamena, 
ilment, 


noua mentons, 
▼oaa mentez, 
lis mentent. 


Je mentals, etc, 



* The third peraon of both nambera la the imperatif* 



THE IBBEGT7LAR VERBS. ^ 89^ 



THE IRREGUIAR VERBS. 



CONJUGATION. 



Past Futurb and Impbrjltivb. Subjunoiivb Subjunctivb 

definite, Conoitiokal. present. imperfect. 



J'allai,etc., JMrai, etc., Va, ^ J'aille, nousallions, J'allaaM, 

J' irais, etc., alloDs, tu allies, Toas alliez, etc. 

aUez,* il aiUe, ils aiUent, 

J' envoyai, etc. , J' enverrai, eto.. Envois, J^envoie, noas envoyions, J* enTojaase. 

J' enTerrais, etc., envoyons, tu envoies, voos enyoyiez, etc. 

envoyez, il envole, ils envoient, 

CONJUGATION. 

r acquis, etc., J' acqaerrai, etc., Acquiers, J'acquigre, noos acqu6rions, J'acqulsse, 
J' acqaerrals, etc., acqa€roiis, ta acqaidres, voos acqa^riez, etc 

acqu^rez, ilacqui^re, ils acqui^ent, 

J' assalllis, etc., Assaillerai, etc., Assaille, J'assaille, nous assailllons, J^assailliflM. 

Assaillerais, etc., assaillons, tuassailles, voua assaiUiez, etc. 

assaillez, il assaille, ils assaillent, 

Je bouillis, etc., Je boaillirai, etc., Boos, Jebouille, nous bouillions, JebonilligN 

Je bouillirais, etc., bouillons, tu bouilles, tous bouilliez, etc. 

bouillez, ilbouille, ils bouillent, 

Je courus, etc., Je courral, etc., Cours, Je coure, nous conrions, Je coonmei 

Je courrais, etc., courons, tucoures, vouscourlez, ^c. 

courez, il coure, il courent, 

Je cueillis, etc., Je eneillerai, etc., Cueille,' Je cueille, nous cueillions, Je cueillisBe^ 

Je cneillerais, etc^ cueillons, tucueilles, vous cueilliez, etc. 

cueillez, il cueille, ilscueillent, 

Je dermis, etc., Je dormiraf, etc.. Dors, Je dorme, nous dormions, Je dormlat. 

Je dormirais, etc.', dormons, tu dormes, vous dormiez, etc 

dormez, il dorme, ilsdorment, v 

Jefais,etc, Je fuirai, etc, Puis, Jefuie, nousfuyions, Jefuiaaek 

Je fuirais, etc, fuyons, tufuies, vousfuyiez, etc 

fuyez, il fuie, il fuient, 

Je mentis, etc, Je mentirai, etc, Mens, Jemente, nous menticHif, Je mentipi^ 

Jementirais,etc, mentons, tumentes, vousmentiez, etc 

mentez, il mente, ils mentent, 

M always ttie samt m in the solirianetiTc 
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CONJUGATION ./ 



IjirUllTlVM 


PAmrioiPLi PAmncxpui Indigativi 


Indioativb 


preaent. 


pretent. 




pOMi. 




present. 


imperfect. 


MovmzB, 
to die, 


Mourant, 




Mort, 


Jemeura, 
tameors, 
ilmeurt, 


none moarons, 
voae mourez, 
ilsmeurent, 


Je moorais, etc., 


UYBIS, 

to open. 


Oumnt, 




Ourerti 


of? 


noui ouTTons, 
TOQB ouTrez, 
Ueoavrent, 


J'ouTrai8,etc, 


Vnnm, 
to come. 


Vciumt, 




Vena, 


Je Tient, 
to views 
U Yieot, 


nous Tenons, 
▼one yenez, 
ilsTiennent, 


Je Yenais, etc., 


to clothe. 


Volant, 




Vfttu, 


Jevfite,* 
tovftti, 


vous Tfitex, 


JeTfttais^'etc, 



UTftt, 



U«Tfttent, 



THIBD 

AfliioiB, iJMfant, AmIi, J'aMlecIs, noaaaMeyoni, J' asaeyafa^ ete^ 

to Mat. to aMieda, Tona aeaeyea, 

UaiBied, UaaMeient, 



fil^Hoim, 
to (all awaj. 



(wanting^ D6cha, 



Jedfohoie, nou.<i d^choyons, (wanting,) 
to d^choia, Tooa d^choyea, " 

11 d^cholt, ila dfohoient, ** 



MomroiB, Moorant, Mu, Jemena, noaamoaroni, Je mouTaia, eto., 

to moTC. ** to mena, yoas mouvez, 

<* 11 meat, ila meuyent. 



POWOXR, 

to be able, 



Batoib, 
to know. 



Valoxr, 
to be worth. 



PouTant, 



Pa, 



Valant, 



Von, 
toaee. 



Vojant, 



Valo, 



Va, 



Je paia, peaz, noaa pouyona, 
to peox, youa poavez, 
ilpeat, ilapeuvent. 


Je pouyais, etc. 


Je mill, 
tusaia, 
Usait, 


III 


Je aayaia, etc.. 


Je yaax, 
iiyaut. 


noaayalez, 
ilavalent. 


Je yalaia, ele.. 


Jeyois, 
tayoia, 
11 voit. 


nooa Toyona, 
vona Toyez, 
ila yoient. 


Je Toyais, et«i. 



* Thia rerb ia hardly erer uaed in the singalaf 



TttK mRBG13LAR VERBS. 



Past 

definite. 



Future and 
Conditional. 



Impbrativb. 



SVBJUNCTIVB 

preaent. 



991 

SUBJUJIOTIVB 

imperfect. 



Je moarus, etc., Je moarrai, etc., Mears, Je meure, nous mourionsi Je moarasse, 

Je mourrais, etc., mourohs, tu meures, vous mouriez, etc. 

mourez, il meure, ilsmeurent, 

J' ouvris, etc., J' ouvrirai, etc., Ouvre, J' ouvre, nous onvrons, J* ouTriase, 

J' oovrirais, etc., ouvrons, tu ouvrea, vous ouyrez, etc. 

ouvrez, il ouvre, Us ourrent, 

Je vins, etc., Je viendrai, etc., Viens, Je Tienne, nous venions, Je vinsse, 

Je viendrais, etc., venons, tuTieuoes, vousveniez, etc. 

venez, il viennc, ils Tiennent, 



Je Y^tis, etc.. 



Je Yfitiral, etc., 
Je ygtirais, 



vets, 

vetons, 
vfitez, 



Je vfite, 
tu vfites, 
il vfite, 



nous yfitions, 
vous vfitiez, 
ils vetent, 



JevfttiMe, 
etc 



CONJUGATION. 



J' wnis, etc., J' assi^ral, etc, Assieds, J'asseie, nous Mseyions, J' 

J' assi^rais, etc., asseyons, tu asseies, tous asseyiez, etc. 

asseyez, il asseie, ils aaseient, 



Ifi d€chus, etc., Je d^cherral, etc., (wanting,) Je dfohoie, nous dfohoyions, Je d€chame, 
Je d^cherrais, etc., ** tu dfohoies, vous d€choyiez, etc 

« U d^hoie, ils d£choient, 



Jemus,etc, 


Je mouvrai, etc., 


Meus, 


Je meuve. 


nous mouvions, 


Jemosee, 




Je mouvrais, etc., 


mouvons, 


tu meuves, 


vous mouviez, 


etc, 






mouvez, 


il meuve, 


ils meavent, 




Je pas, etc., 


Je pourrai, etc., 


(wanting,) Jepuisse, 


nous puissions. 


Je posse, 




Je pourrais, etc.. 


fi 


tu puisses, 


vous puissiez, 


etc 






tt 


Upuisse, 


Us puissent, 




Je sus, etc.. 


Je saurai, etc., 


Sache, 




nous sachions. 


Jesusse, 




Je saurais, etc, 


sachons, 


tu saches, 


vous sachiez. 


etc 






sachez, 


il sache, 


Us SBChent, 




Je volus, etc., 


Je vaudrai, etc., 


Vaux, 


.Jevaille, 


nous vaUons, 


Je valuae, 




Jevaudrais,etc., 


valons. 


tu vaiUes, 


vous valiez. 


etc 






valez, 


ilvaille, 


ilsvaiUent, 




Je vis, etc.. 


Je verrai, etc, 


Vols, 


Je Toie, 


nous voyions. 


JevIsM, 




Je verrais, etc.. 


voyons, 


tu.voies, 


vous voyiez, 


etc 






voyez, 


ilvoie, 


ils voient. 





of the present and imperfect indicative. 
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OONJUGATION « 



InranTin 
prsMfK. 


pAmTiomji 
pretent. 


^1 t 


.■ iNDIOATnrB 

present. 


IlVDIOATITB 

imperfetL 


TovLon, 
tobewiUini 


Voolant, 


Jeveox, 
tuTeoz, 
U veut, 


nous Toolons, 
TOUS Toules, 
Us Teulent, 


JeTou]ais,etc, 












FOURTH 


Battbb, 

to beat 


Battant, 


Battn, 


Jebats, 
tubats, 
ilbat. 


nous battons, 
Us battent. 


Je battais, etc. 


BOXM, 

to drinlc 


BuTant, 


Bu, 




nous buTons, 
TOUS buvez, 
Us boivent, 


Je buTais, etc, 


CoMOLinu, 
to conclade. 


Concluant, 


Conclu, 


Je conclns, 
tu conclus, 
il conclut, 


nous concluons, 
Yous concluez, 
ils concluent, 


Je concluais, etc, 


CoYoai, 
to sew. 


Coosant, 


Coosu, 


Jecouds, 
tucoads, 
Ucoud, 


nous cousons, 

▼ouscousez, 

Uscousent, 


Je cousais, etc. 


CaoiKS, 
tobsUive. 


Croyant, 


Cru, 


Je crois, 
tucrois, 
U croit. 


nous croyons, 
TOUS croyes, 
ilscroient, 


Je croyais, etc, 


Caoiru, 
to grow. 


Croissant, 


Crfl, 


Je crolB, 
tu crols, 
il croit, 


nous croissons, 
TOUS croissez, 
ils croissant, 


Jecroissaisjetc, 


OinRB, 
to cook. 


Coisant, 


Cuit, 


JecuiB, 
tu cuis, 
U cuit. 


nous cuisons, 
Touscuisez, 
Uscoisent, 


Je cuisais, etc, 


DiRB, 

to sax. 


Disant, 


Dit, 


Jedis, 
tudis, 
ildit, 


nousdisons, 
TOUS dites, 
ilsdlsent. 




ioRIHB, 

to write. 


J^crivant, 


icTit, 


J'ftsriB, 
tuCcris, 
U^crit, 


nous ^criTons, 
TOUS 6criTez, 
ilstorlTent, 


J»6criTals,etc., 


Paibb, 
to make. 


Faisant, 


Fait, 


Je fais, 
tufais, 
U&it, 


nous iaisons, 
TOUS faites, 
Us font. 


Je fiiisais, etc, 


Jonroms, 
to join. 


Jolgnant, 


Joint, 


Je joins, 
tu joins, 
il joint, 


nousjoignons, 

Tousjoignez, 

Usjoignent, 


Jejoignai8,etc, 



THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Past 
definite. 



FuTURB and 
Conditional. 



Impsrativb. 



BUIJUNOTIVB 

present. 



Je voolai, etc., Je voudrai, etc., Veaille, JeveuiUe, nousvouUons, 
Je voudraia, etc, Teuilloiui, tuveailles, TousTouliez, 
veuillez, ilveuille, ila Teuillent, 



rX)NJUeATION. 

Je battis, etc., Je hattrai, etc., 
Je battrais, etc.. 



Bats, 

battons, 
battez, 



Jebatte, 
tubattes, 
il batte, 



nous battions, 
Tous battles, 
ilsbattent, 
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BVBJUXOTITB 

impetfeet, 

, • , 

Jevouloase, 



JebattisM, 
etc 



Je bus, etc., 



Je boirai, etc., 
Je boirais, etc.. 



Bois, 

buvons, 

buvez. 



Je boive, 
tu boives, 
U boive, 



nousbuvions, 
▼ous buviez. 
Us boivent, 



Jebusse, 
etc. 



Je conclus, etc., Je conclurai, etc., Conclns, Je conclue, nous eoncluions, Je conclussei 
Je conclurais, etc., concloons, tu conclues, tous concluiez, etc 
conclttez, il conclue, ils conehient, 



Je cousis, etc., Je coudral, etc., Couds, Je couse, 
Je coudrais, etc, cousons, tucouses, 
cousez, il couse, 



nous coudons, Je coudsBa, 
vous cousiez, etc. 

ilscousmt, 



Je cms, etc., Je croiral, etc., Crois, Jecroie, 
Je croirais, etc., croyons, tu croies, 
croyez, il croie, 



nous croyions, Je crusse, 
TOUS croyiez, etc 

ils croient. 



Je criis, etc, Je croStrai, etc, Crols, Jecroisse, nous crolssions, JecHlHe, 
Je croltrais^ etc., croissons, tucroisses, tous croissiez, etc 
croissez, ilcroisse, ils croissent. 



Je cuisis, etc.. 


Je cuirai, etc., 
Je culrais, etc. 




Je cuise, 
tu cuises, 
il cuise, 


Tous cuisiezi 
ils cuisent, 


Jecuisisse, 
etc 


Je dis, etc.. 


Je dirai, etc, 
Je dirais, etc, 


Dis, 

disons, 

dites, 




nous disions, 

▼ousdisies, 

iisdlsent, 


Jedisse, 
etc 


J'€criTis,etc, 


J' gcrlrai, etc., 
J' ^crirals, etc, 


^criyons, 
6criTez, 


J'&riTe, 
tu derives, 
il «criTe, 


nous 6eriTioB8, 
▼OQS (Seririez, 
ils6crivent, 


J'CcriTiMe, 
etc 


Je lis, etc, 


Je fbrai, etc., 
Je ferais, etc, 


Fals, 

faisons, 

&ites, 


Je&sse, 
tu lasses, 
U&sse, 


nous fassions, 

Tousftsslef, 

ilslassent, 


Jefisse, 
etc 


Jejoignis,etc., 


Jejoindrai, etc, 
Je joindrais, etc., 


JSins, 

jolgnons, 

joignez, 


Jejoigne, 
tujoignes, 
iljoigne. 


nousjoignioos, 
vous Joigniez, 
llsjolgnent. 


Jejoigni»s^ 
etc 
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CONJUGATION OF 




INDICATIVS 

present. 



nous lisons, 
TOU8 lisez. 
Us lisent, 



Imdicativb 
tfnpevftct' 

, • , 

Je lisais, ete., 



MSTTHB, 

to pat. 



MOVDKB, 

tofrlod 



Na(tks, 
tobeboro 



Plaiks, 
topltase. 



Prindhb, 
to take. 



RisovDKi, 
torMoWe. 



Rni, 

toUuffb. 



ROMPRBi 

to break. 



SinvaB, 
to follow. 



l*aAIRB, 

to milk. 



Mettant, 



Moolaat, 



Naissant, 



Plaisant, 



Prenant, 



Rtfsolvant, 



Riant, 



Rompanti 



Suiyant, 



Trayant, 



to live. 



Vivani, 



Mis, 



Moola, 



N^, 



Plu, 



Pris, 



Je mets, 
t«mets, 
ilmet. 



nous mettons, Je lAsttiJs, ^c, 

Tons mettez, 

Hsmettent, 



Je monds, nous moalons, Je moulais, ete., 

tu mouds, Tons moulez, 

il moud, lis moolent, 

Je nais, nous naissons, Je naissais, ete. 

tu naiS| tous naissez, 

II nalt, Us naissent, 

Je plais, nous plaisons, Je plaisais, etc., 

tu plais, Tous plaisez, 

il platt, l]a plaisent, 

Je prends, nous prenons, Je prenais, etc, 

tu prends, tous prenez, 

U prend, 1\m prennent. 



R6sous and Je rtfsous, nous r^solrons, Je rtfsolrais, etc. 
R6soIu, tu r^sous, tous rtfsolTez, 
U r^Bout, ils r^solTent, 



Ri, 



Jeris, 
turis, 
Urit, 



nous rions, 
Tous riez, 
ils rient, 



Je rials, etc., 



Rompu, Je romps, nousrompons, Je rompais, ete., 
tu romps, TOUS rompez, 
il rompt, ils rompent, 



8uiTi, 



Trait, 



Jesuis, 

tUBUiS, 

Usuit, 

Jetrais, 
tutrais, 
U trait. 



nous suiTons, Je suiyats, etc, 
TOUS suiTez, 
Va suiTent, 



nous trayons, 
TOUS trayez, 
ils traient. 



Je trayais, etc. 



Vaincrb, Vainquant, Vaincu, 



Jeyaincs, nous Tdnquons, JeTainquai8,etc« 
tu Ttdncs, TOUS vainqnez, 
il Tidne, \)b Tainquent, 



V^u, 



JeTis, 
tUTis, 

llTlt, 



nous TiTons, 

TOUS TiTCZ, 

ils TiTent, 



Je TiTals, etc, 



TIIE IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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Past 

definite. 


FuTUBK and 
Conditional. 


Imperative 

Lis, 

lisbns, 

lisez, 

Mets, 
. mettons, 
mettez, 


SUBJUNOTIVB 

'• present. 


SUBJUNCTIVm 

imperfect. 


Je lus, etc., 
Je mis, etc., 


Je lirai, etc., 
Je lirais, etc., 

Je mettrai, etc., 
Je mettrais, etc.. 


Je lise, 
tu lises, 
11 lise, 

Je mette, 
tu mettes 
il mette, 


■ — -■ > 
notis lisions, 
V0U8 lisiez, 
ils lisent, 

noos mettions, 
, vous mettiez. 
Us mettent. 


Je lusse, 
etc 

Je misse, 
etc. 



Je moulus, Je moudrai, etc., Mouds, Je moule, 

Jemoudrais, etc., moulons, tumoales, 
moalez, il moule, 



nous moulions, Je moulusse, 
vous mouliez, etc. 

ils moulent, 



Je naquls, etc.. 



Je naltrai, etc., 
Je naitrais, etc.. 



Nais, Jenaisse, 

naissons, tu naisses, 
naissez, il naisse, 



nous naissions, 
Tous naissiez, 
ils naissent. 



Je naquisse 
etc. 



Je plus, etc.. 



Je plairai, etc., 
Je plairais, etc., 



Plais, 

plalsoDS, 

plaisez, 



Je plaise, 
tu plaises, 
il plaise, 



nous plaisions, 
TOUS plaisiez, 
ils plaisent, 



Je plusse, 
etc. 



Je pris, etc., Je prendrai, etc., Prends, 

Je prendrais, etc., prenons, 

prenez, 



Je pronne, nous prenions, Je prisse 
tu preunes, vous preuiez, etc. 

il prenne, ils prennent. 



Je r£8olu8, etc., Je r^soudrai, etc., R^sous, Je resolve, nous r^olvions, J6 r^selusse, 
Jer6soudrais,etc., r^solvons, tu resolves, vous r^solviez, etc. 
r^solvez, il resolve, ils resolvent, 



Je ris, etc.. 



Je rirai, etc., 
Je rirais, etc.. 



Ris, 

rions, 

riez. 



Je rie, 
tu ries, 
Urie, 



nous riions, 
vous riiez, 
Us rieiit, 



Je risse, 
etc. 



J«romois etc., 



Je Buivis, etc., 



(wanting,) 



Je romprai, etc., 
Je romprais, etc., 

Je suivrai, etc., 
Je suivrais, etc.. 



Je trairai, etc., 
Je trairais, etc.. 



Romps, Jerompe, nous rompions, Jerompisse, 
rompons, turompes, vousrompiez, etc. 

rompez, il rompe, ils rompent, 



Suis, Je suive, 

suivons, tu suives, 

Buivez, il suive, 

Trais, Je trafe, 

trayons, tu traies, 

trayez, il traie, 



Je vainquis, etc., Je vaincrai, etc., 
Je vaincrais, etc., 



Jevfous,etc., 



Je vivrai, etc., 
Je vivrals, etc.. 



nous suivions, Je suivlsse, 
vous suiviez, etc. 

ils suivent, 

nous trayions, (wanting.) 
vous trayiez, " 

ils traient, ** 



Vaincs, Je vainque, nousvainquions, Jevainquisse^ 
vainquons, tu vainques, vous vainquiez, etc 
vainquez, il vainque. Us vainquent, 



Vis, Je Vive, 

vivons, tu vives, 
vivez, il Vive, 



nous vivions, 
vous viviez, 
ils vivent. 



Je vfousee, 
etc 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

Impersonal Verbs are those wluch are used only in the third person singular, 
and whose subject is only il^ used generally without reference to any particular 
antecedent, as : 

n bruine, Jl driitlee, TI grftle, Jl kails, 

II d(gh\9t It tkamtf II neige, R snows, 

II faut, R is neeessarff II pleat, R rains, 

II gMe, Rfresiss, U tonne. R tksaiden 



The following are also frequently impersonal. 



II arrive, 
II eonvient, 
II fait, 
II importe. 
II parait. 



I:fD. Pr, 

Simp, Pr. 

FuL 
Cord. 
Su»^. Pr, 



RJutppsns, 
R suits, 
It is, 

R eoiuems, 
h appears, 

PtKUTtrta, 
To rain, 
Tl pleut, 
II pleuvalt, 
II pint, 
II pleuvnif 
II pleuvrait, 
Qu' il pleuve, 
au* il piat. 



n aemble, 
II s* en suit que, 
II vaut mieux, 
Ilya, 

Falloir, 
T\t be neeessanf, 
II faot, 
II fallait, 
II fallut, 
n faadra, 
II faudrait, 
Ou' il fkille, 
Qu* U fall&t, 



RseemSf 
R follows tkait 
U it better. 
There is 

Y AToia, 
Thereto be, 

Ily avak, 
Ilyeut, 
Ily aura, 
n y aarait, 
Qu' U y ait, 
Ou'Uyeut 



IRREGULARmES. 

The following slight irregularities belong to the First Conjugation. 

1. Verbs terminathig in ger take a mute e before a and o, in all the persona 
where either of these letters would immediately follow the g: as, nou8 mangEons, 
U mangEa, etc. 

2. Verbs in cer take a cedilla under the c whenever tliis letter precedes a or o, 
as, il menaga^ nou8 plagona^ etc 

3. Verbs in er having 6 acute ex e mute in the penult, change it to ^ grave^ 
when followed by a mute syllable ; as, Ripiter^ je repkte. Lever je Ikveraij etc, 

Except that verbs in egcr always retain i acute ; as, Abr£ger,j^ abrige, etc. 

4. Verbs in eier and eter, double the I and t before e mute ; as, Appeler, 
j^ appelle. Jeter ^ je jette^ etc. 

Except the following six, which take the grave accoit over the penult e, according 
to the preceding rule, (3.) Acheter, Bourreler, Deceler^ Geler, Harceler and 
Peler. 

5. Verbs in yer change y into i before e mute ; as, Essuyer, f essuie, Easa- 
V^f il essaie, etc. 
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DEFECTIVE, 

OR SLIQIITLY IRRKUULXR VKRBS, WROSK COKJVOATION NKKD NOT BK GIVEN IK VULL. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Bbkir, has two post participles, bhu^ blessed ; binitf consecrated ; otherwise nfolar. 
Dbfaillir, to fail, is used only in the Indbfinitb Presbmt planl, Jfou$ UfaiUnu^ etc. ; aM' 

PBRFBCT, Je difaillais ; Past DxnNiTB, Jt tUfaiUit^ etc^ and the infinitiye. 
Faillir, tofaU. Faillant. Failli. Je faux^ tu faux, U faut, nous fItiUona, voiu$ foittei, its 

faiUent. Jefaillais. Jefaillis. Jefaudrai, It is used principally in the /i^ntCtoe. the 

Past definite, and the Compound tenses, 
Fkrir, to strike, is now used only in the phrase, sans co/wp ftrir, 
Flkurir, to blossom, when it is i^jplied to the jvosperous condition of a person or state, may have 

the lMPKRPBCT/9rt«»ast, and must have its Participlk Prbskmt /ori««ant. 
Gksir, to be in bed, has only, 11 gU, nous gisons, vous gisez, U gisent; Impbrpbct, Jegisais, 

etc. ; Prksbnt Participlb, Oisant. 
Hair, to hate, is only irregular by leaving off the diaeresis of the singular of the present indieativa 

and of the imperative. 
OuiR, to hear, is now hardly ever used except in the infinitive, and the tenses compounded of <hiX, 

past participle, and Avoir. 
QuBRiR, to fetch, is used only in the infinitive. 

Saillir, to prqjeet forihy to he salient, follows the model of CueiUir, used only in th^. thM penon. 
SuRoiR, to arrive at, is used only in the infinitive. 

TfflRD CONJUGATION. 

Apparoir, to appear, is used only in the iNFiifmYK and Indicativk PRCSBirr, third person tkh 

gular, il appert. 
Choir, to fall, is used only in the Infinitivb and Past Participlb Oiu. 
S.B condodloir, to condole with, is an old verb, used only in the iNnmTiTB. 
RcHOiR, to chance to he, follows the form of Diehsir, except that it is used only in the third par* 

son singular, and has Prbbbnt Participlb, ilchianL 
PovRVoiR, to provide, follows the form of Voir, except Past DsninTB, Pourvus ; FvruxKf 

Pourvoirai ; Conditional, Pourvoirais ; Impbrpbct Subjxtnctivb, Pourvusse, 
Prbvoir, to foresee, follows the form of Voir, except Futurb, Privoirai ; Conditional, Pri 

voirais, 
Sboir, to hefit, h used on.y m the third person of some of the tenses, and follows the form of .^^^ 

seoir, Sied, Seyait, Siira, Siirais. 
Sboir, to he seated, has only Present Participle, Siant; Past Participle, Sis. 
SouLoiR, to be accustomed, is an old verb, used only in the imperfect, Soulais, 
SuRSBOiR, to suspend, follows the form of Voir, except Fctcre Surseoirai, Conditiokal, 5iir- 

seoirais ; Past Participle, Sursis. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Absoudrb, U ahtotve^ follows the form of Ri8»udrA, bat hai do Past DKnimiB, no lMraRn<rr 
SuBJCKcnvB, and the Past Participlb is ^bsous, (feminine,) abfcmte, 

AccmoiRB, te htiievt, is used only in the infinitire, and after JRure. 

Brairk, U brttjf^ is seldom used except in the iKFurrnvB ; the Indicatitb Prbsbht, Jl irott, 
its hraient; the Futurb, iZ ^rotna, its brairmU; and the ConDmoHAL, 11 brairait^ iU 
brairaienL 

BxuiRB, to rooTt Prbsbmt Participlb, Brufant ; Imsicativb Prbsbmt, Bruit ; Impbrfbct 

Brufmit, hmfoUmt, (no other forms.) 
CiRCONCimB, to etreKmeise, follows the form of 2>sr«, except Imdicativb Prbsbht second perMO, 

CrrcMMMCz, and Past Participlb, Cireoneis. 
Cloxb, to dotOy Ihdicativb Prbsbht, Je elos^ tu elost it dot ; Fdturb, Oorai ; CoMDmoHAiq 

Ctorais ; Impbrativb, C2o« ; Past Particiflb, Clos. 
CoRTRBDiRB, to eontrodUt., Taried as Dire, has QmtredUn^ in the second person plural Iksica- 

TivB Prbsbht. So 2>MtVe,to unsay; /ntordire, to forbid; Midire do, to slander; and 

Pridire^ to foretell, hare this person in «z, making Didiset, InterdiseXf Midisez, and 

Priduei. 
Dbconfirb, to dueowfort^ is an old verb, used only in the infinitire, and has ?ast Particifli 

EcLORB, to ho kaUkodt foUowiuf the model of Clors, is used only in the third person 
B* BN8U1VRB, tofoUoWi is coDJufsted like Suivre, but used only in the third person. 
FoRCLORB, toforedoso^ is used only in the iMnniTiVB and tenses compounded of the Past Pax- 

TiciPLB Fordo*. 
Frirb, to/ry, has Indicatiyb Prbsbht, Jefria^ tufris, it frit; Futurb, Jii/rtrai, etc. ; Con- 

D1TIONAL, Jefrirais, etc ; Impbrativb singular, FHs ; Past Participlb, Frit, (the rest 

wanting.) 
Maudirb, to eurto, follows the form of Dire, except that it doubles » before a vowel 
OcciRB, to kill, is an old verb, used only in the infinitive. 
Paitrb, to grate, varied as CroUre, has no Prbtbrit Dbrnitb, no Imperfect Sultjunetivo, aw 

any compound tenses. 
BouDRB, to tdve, is used only in the infinitive. 

BouRDRB, to well forth, has only Imsicativb Prbsbkt Sourd, eevrdeiU, 
BuPFiRB, to suffice, is conjugated like Circoncire, except Past Participlb Smffi, 
Tistrb, to waive, has only the compound tenses formed with its Past Participlb THseu, 
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TABLE OF IRREGULAE VEfiBS. 



TnE nmnbers, in the following table, denote the pages where each verb will be found iu all 
Its moods and tenses, or some other verb whose paradigm it follows : 



FAOE. 

Abattke, conj. as Battre. 898 

Absoudre 404 

8' Abstenir, as Venir 896 

Abstraire, as Traire 400 

Accourlr, as Courir 894 

Accroltre, as Croitre 898 

Accaeillir, as CueiUir. ... 894 

Aoquerir 894 

Admettre, as Mettre 400 

Aller 894 

Apparaltre,asGroitre.... 893 

Apparoir 408 

Appartenir, as Yenir 896 

Apprendre, as Prendre. . . 400 

Assalilir 894 

Asseoir 896 

S' Asseoir, as Asseoir 896 

Astreindre, as Joindre . . . 899 
Atteindre,as Joiudre.... 899 

Attralre, as Traire 400 

Avenir, as Venir 896 

Avoir 837 

Battre 898 

Benir 408 

Boire 898 

BooiUir 894 

Bralre 404 

Bruire 404 

Celndre, as Joindre 898 

Choir 403 

Circoncire 404 

Circon venir, as Venir 896 

Clure 404 

Combattre, as Battre .... 893 
Conimottre, as Mettre . . . 400 
Cotiiparutre, as Croitre.. 893 

Complaire, as Plalre 400 

Coiiiprendre, as Prendre. 400 
Co I n nromettre, as Mettre . 400 

Conclure 898 

Concourir, as Courir 894 

8e Condouloir 403 

Co nd aire, as Cuire 898 

Confire, as Circoncire 408 

Conjoindre, as Joindre. • • 893 
Connaltre, as Crottre .... 893 
Conqu6rir, as Acqu6rir . . 894 

Consentir, as Mentir 894 

Construire, an Cuire . . . . 893 

Contenir, as Venir S90 

Contraindre, as Joindre. . 893 

Coniredire 404 

Contrefaire, as Faire 898 

Co litre venir, as Venir. ... 896 
Convaincre, as Vaincre . - 400 

Convenir, as Venir 896 

Corrompre, as Bompre . . 400 

Coudre 898 

Courir 894 



PAOK. 

Couvrir, as Ouvrir 896 

Craindre, as Joindre 898 

Croire 898 

Croitre 898 

CueiUir 894 

Cuire 898 

Debattre, as Battre 898 

D6choir 896 

D6clore, as Clore 898 

D^confire, as Circoncire . 894 
Decoudre, as Condre .... 898 

Ddcouvrir, as Ouvrir 896 

Decrire,asEcrire 898 

D^croitre, as Croitre. ... . 898 
Se D^dire, as Contredire. 408 

Deduire, as Cuire 898 

Defaillir 408 

Defaire, as Faire 898 

D6joindre, as Joindre.... 898 

Dementir, as Mentir 894 

DSpIaire, as Plaire 400 

D^pprendre, as Prendre, 400 

Desservir, as Mentir 894 

D6teindre, as Joindre 898 

Detenir, as Venir 896 

D^truire, as Cuire 898 

Devenir, as Venir 896 

8e Dev6tir, as V6tir 896 

Dire 898 

Discon venir, as Venir.... 896 

Discourir, as Courir 894 

Disparaltre, as Croitre.... 898 
Dissoudre, as Absoudre. • 403 

Distraire, as Traire 400 

Dormir 894 

Ebattre, as Battre 898 

Ebouillir, as BouUlir .... 894 

Echoir 408 

Eclore '404 

Ecrire 898 

Klire, as Lire 400 

Emboire, as Boire 899 

Emoudre, as Moudre .... 400 
Emouvoir, as Mouvoir. . . 896 
Empreindre, as Joindre. . 893 
Enceindre, as Joindre.... 898 

Endore, as Clore 408 

Enoourir, as Courir 894 

Endormir, as Dormir. . . . 894 

Enduire, as Cuire 893 

Eafreindre. as Joindre ... 898 

Enfuir, as Fuir 894 

Enjoindre, as Joindre.... 898 
8' Enqu6rir, as Acqu6rlr. . 894 
8' Ensuivre, as Suivre . . . . 400 
8'Entremettre,asMettre. 400 
Entr'ouvrir, as Ouvrir... 896 
Entreprendre, as Prendre. 400 
Entretenir, as Venir 896 



PAGE. 

Entrevoir, as Voir 896 

Envoyer . . . ." 894 

Equivaloir, as Valoir . . . . 896 

Eteindre, as Joindre 898 

Etre 888 

Exclure, as Conclure .... 898 
Extraire, as Traire..!.... 400 

Faillir 408 

Faire 893 

Falloir 401 

Feindre, as Joindre 898 

F^rir 403 

Flearlr 408 

Forclore 404 

Frire 404 

Fuir 894 

G6sir 408 

Hair 408 

Induire, as Cuire 898 

Inscrire, as Ecrire 898 

Instruire, as Cuire 898 

Interdire, as Contredire. . 403 
Interrompre, as Bompre. 400 

Inter venir, as Venir 89o 

Introduire, as Cuire 89S 

Joindre 898 

Lire 400 

Luire, as Cuire 898 

Maintenir, as Venir 896 

Maudire 4<H 

M^connaitre, as Crottre. . Si^S 
Medlre, as Contredire.... 4(3 

Mentir 404 

SeM^prendre, as Prendre. 400 

Mteavenir, as Venir 896 

Mes8eoir,asBeoir 403 

Mettre 400 

Moudre 400 

Mourir 896 

Mouvoir. . . . 896 

Naltre 400 

Nuire, as Cuire 393 

Obtenir, as Venir 396 

Oflfrir, as Ouvrir 896 

Oindre, as Joindre 398 

Omettre, as Mettre 400 

Ouir 403 

Ouvrir 896 

Pidtre 404 

Paraltre, as Crottre ..... . 893 

Paroourir, as Courir 894 

ParUr, as Mentir 894 

Parvenir, as Venir 896 

Peindre, as Joindre 898 

Perraettre, as Mettre .... 400 

Plaindre, as Joindre 898 

Plalre 400 

Pleuvolr 401 

Polndre, as Joindre 898 
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Pour8ui>TC, as Suivre 408 

Pourvolr 408 

Pouvolr 896 

Prudire.asContredire.... 408 

Prendre 400 

Prescrire, as Ecrire 898 

Pressentir, as Mentir .... 894 

Provaloir, as Valolr 896 

Pr^venlr, as Venir 896 

Prcvolr 406 

Produlre, as Cnire 898 

I*romettre, as Mettre 400 

Promonvoir, as Moayoir. 896 

Proecrire, as Ecrire 898 

Provenlr, as Yeiiir 896 

Qa6rir, as AcqnMr 406 

Kabattre, as Battre 898 

Bapprcndre, as Prendre. • 400 

Kaaeeoir, as Aseeoir 400 

Bebattro, as Battre 898 

Kebolre, as Boire 898 

Bebouillir, as Bonillir. ... 894 
Beoondulre,asCalre.... 898 
Reconnaltre, as Groltre . . 896 
Beconqu6rir, as Aoquerir. 894 
Recouore, as Ooudre .... 898 

Becourir^ as Ck)urir 894 

Keoouvilr, as Oavrir .... 896 

K^crtre, as Ecrire 896 

Kecroitre, as Groltre 898 

KocueilIir,asOaeilUr.... 894 

Rocuire, as Coire 896 

Ked^fiiire, as Fatre 898 

Rcdevenir, as Yenir 896 

Bedire, as Dire 898 

Rodormir, aaDormir.... 894 



FAGK. 

R6duire, as Caire 898 

R66Iire, as Lire 400 

Reflearir, as Fleorir 408 

Reloire, as Cuire 8»8 

Remettre, as Mettre 408 

Remoudre, as Moudre. . . 400 

Renaitre, as Nattre 400 

Se Rendormir, as Dormir. 894 

Rentraire, as Tralrc 400 

Repaltre, see Paltre 408 

Repartlr, as Montir 894 

SeRepentir, as Mentir .. 894 
Reprendre, as Prendre • • 400 
Reqa6rir,as Acquerir.... 894 
R^soudre, as Absoadre . . 894 

Reesentir, as Mentir 394 

Reesouvenlr, as Yenir.... 896 
Restreindre, as Joindro. . 898 

Retenir, as Yenir 896 

Retraire, as Traire 400 

Revaloir, as Yaloir 896 

Revenlr, as Yenir 896 

Revptir, as Yetir 896 

Revivre,asYivre 400 

Revoir, as Yolr 896 

Rlro 400 

Ronipre 400 

Rouvrir, as Onvrlr 896 

Sallllr 408 

Batisfatre, as Fairo 898 

Savoir 896 

Becoarir, as Gonrir 894 

Bddalre, as Ouire 898 

Bentir, as Mentir 894 

Beoir 408 

Senrir, as Mentir 894 



PAGJL 

Sortir, as Mentir 394 

Souflfrir, as OuTTir 896 

Souloir 4C'8 

Boamcttre, as Mettre 400 

Bourdre 404 

Sonrire, as Rire 400 

BoQScrire, as Ecrire 393 

Boustralre, as Traire 4tH» 

Boatenir, as Yenir 89G 

Bonvenir, as Yenir 89G 

Bubvenir, as Yenir 896 

Buffire 804 

Baivre 4*10 

Bargir 4tr:J 

Barfaire, as Faire 899 

Bnrprendre, as Prendre.. 40 > 

Bnraeoir 40^^ 

Burvenir, as Yenir 89u 

Burvivre, as Yivrc 40 > 

Be Talre, as Plaire 4«-» 

Teindre, as Joindre 89 { 

Tenir, as Yenir. . ; SVi 

Tistre 4''4 

Traduire, as Cuire 80-) 

Traire 4<j'» 

Transcrire, as Ecrire 4<h) 

Trausmettre, as Mettre . . 4(K> 
Tressaillir.asAssallllr.... 894 

Yalncre 400 

Yaloir 89^1 

Yenir 89v> 

Y6tir 896 

Yivre 461 

Yolr 896 

Youloir,tobewiUing.... 898 



INDEX. 



A ; before the iDfinitive 122 

repeated before every infinitive. 186 

a oefore games 819 

a for designation 802 

a for possession 268, 226 

a with vessels 848 

Accents 5 

Adjectives, agreement of 69 

comparison of -. 180 

demonstrative 878 

feminine of. 188, 185 

indefinite 874 

numeral 115 

plural of 867, 69, 71, 74 

possessive 872 

position of 88,186,866 

Ad&erbsj in ment 844 

position of 98 

AUerj with the infinitive 208 

Amener and apjporter 178 

An and annee 165 

Abticles 861 

definite 861 

indefinite 861, 868 

agreement of 69, 129 

omission 862 

use 861, 862 

Au and avx. . , 94 

Aucun 120 

Autrui 148 

Avoir a 806 

avoir age 206 

avoir beau., avoir V air ,,,, 855, 224 

avoir V air de vouloir 280 

avoir chaud^ — favm^ — froid, — 
?ionte,—peur, — ratson, — aoif, 

— sommeiL — tort 91 

Meau, distinguisned from JoU 63 

becomes bel 64 

Ge preferred to iZ, dle^ etc 159 

repeated 240 

c' est with d and de before the 

infinitive 852 

c' est d qui 855 

c' est fait de 355 

Cedilla 5 

Cela 153 

cela va sans dire 852 



VAJSM. 

Changer 195 

d7i and ^ annexed 81 

Qmmiencer, with dor de 216 

'Conjunctions, governing the sub- 
junctive 879 

Oentcher en Joue 851 

Davantage 198 

JDe before the infinitive 158 

de repeated 189 

de after quelqite chose, etc 84 

de after c' est d 852 

Demi 205, 868 

JD^mis 277 

De qui and dont 122 

DUeresis 6 

Donner sur 855 

E inserted 189 

Ecoviter, entendre, etc., with the in- 
finitive 288 

Elision 6 

En 109 

en, as or like 826 

en and dans distinguished 180 

en vouioir d 854 

Est-ceque 96, 99 

Etre a 287 

itrefait d. 256 

itre aufait de 251 

Faire, expressing the weather 164 

faire with an infinitive 230 

faire face 806 

faire valoir 845 

faire mat 267 

faire un rnUle 266 

faire plaisir 269 

faire face 806 

faire signs 806 

Ferai bien and tnieux 861 

Gens 22C 

GoiU 148 

Jfeure 218 

Jlmetarde 251 

«7tf after the verb 97 

Je ne sache 298 

Jouer, d and de 819 

Jour and Joumee 196 

Laisser a disirer 856 

Ze, after comparatives 174 
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Ztf, «o in English 187 

when varied 187 

Uj denotes habit 214 

20 and 2a changed to ^,eU0, etc 190 

Jjinae and toUe 171 

Z'on 162 

Jfald,malde 166 

Manqwr 806 

Matiny matinee 195 

MeiUeur and mieux 155 

Mener tLud porter 120 

Jfoindre tJia plus petU 181 

Negatwee 886 

with the inflnltiye 188 

N"* est-ee pat 815 

Neuf and nuuvitau 150 

Hamffre and numero 208 

KouNB, gender of 868, 185 

plurul formed.. 868, 865, 69, 71, 74 

proper names 847 

OUiger 277 

On 250 

Oik, en 255 

J^arandde 211,828 

Pasty in English, present in French. 224 

JPayer 818 

Penser 802 

PlxtSy negative 184, 272 

Plupart 141 

Point 844, 126 

Pour, with the infinitive 885 

before names of countries 884 

povr oiler 884 

PrepositionSy followed ^yde 844 

Pbonodns, antecedent of 86 (* 

demonstrative 878 

indefinite 874 

ob;€ct direct 86 

object indirect 92 

personal 869 

possessive 872 

relative 872 

Proper names 847 

Que and qui 100 

^e for other words 196 

gue for force 240 

Quoi 264 

Jiepetition 198, 199 

Jiten 68 

Sage 212 

Sans 148 

Savoiry to be able 802 

savovr fairs 806 

savoir gre 291 



FAG& 

S'enaOer 822 

compound tenses 888 

«' en /ant 864 

«^ en prendre a 854 

»' en rapporter d 8o5 

Se/aire a 856 

Si fait 852 

aST y prendre 855 

Soi 354 

Soiry soiree 195 

Than, de 205 

T^er les vers du nez d 815 

Touty adverb varied 217 

Trouver d redire d 855 

' Venir de present 278 

imperfect 855 

Verbs, wareement of 876 

auoeuiary 808, 811 

avoir 887 

conjugationSy first 889 

second 390 

third 391 

fourth 8y2 

etre 883 

government of tenses 833, 836 

MSods: 

conditional 299, 805 

imperative 191-2, 837 

infinitive 837 

sulifunctive 243, 260 

participle past formed 201, 202 

agrees 146, 340-1 

participle present 2V»2-4 

passive verbs 210 

lenses: 

future 284 

second future 287 

imperfect indicative 182 

imperfect subjunctive. . .- 825 

poet anterior 813 

past anterior indefinite 817 

past definite 286 

past indefinite 143 

perfect subjunctive 821 

pluperfect indicative 207 

pluperfect subjunctive 829 

pres, indicative. 88, 88, 100, 106, 112 

present subiunctvoe 818 

Vieua and vieU 64 

Fbici and voiZa 196 

Y. 117, 119 

omitted 140 

Taller de 855 

Ya-t-U 177 
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